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Tue P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, of Winston-Salem, 
and Advertising Headquarters have been marketing 
Hanes Underwear for men and boys for some seventeen 
years. 

Recently we were handed the HANEs SAMSONBAK Union 
Suit and instructed to tell the world here is a garment that 
can not be torn or ripped. 

Interesting, if true! We turned it over to a couple of our 
huskies. After they had exhausted themselves pulling each 
other about the place we decided it was perfectly true. 

The copy is almost a verbatim report of the cheering 
heard during the tug o’ war. It challenges the reader to 
pit his strength against the SAMSONBAK and tells him any 
dealer will cheerfully play anchor-man for the HANgs 
end of the argument. 

Each year, for the seventeen years we have been asso- 
ciated with Hanes, HANEs has improved the workmanship 
and quality of their garments. Each year has seen a growth 
in sales and dealer connections. This year is proving no 
exception to the habit. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON + CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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BUSINESS IN FALL 
GOOD, SAYS AYRES 


Industrial and . Agricultura? 

Conditions Viewed as Bet- 
ter Than a Year Ago 

little better than | 

e the corresponding weeks a| 

year ago. The agricultural outlook 

is good, with weather conditions 

promising large harvests, and with 

farm prices at higher levels than 

last year. Increased sales by mail- 

order houses and farm implement 

manufacturers are reflecting the im- 


Col. AYRES, provement in the purchasing power 


of the agricultural] secti 
Economist, ; 


isn’t looking for votes! 


You can hardly blame the politicians for agitating farm re- 
lief. It’s good for vote-getting. 

But in making your advertising and sales plans forget 
the politicians and listen to the economists! Their state- 
ments, backed up by official government figures, show that 
today farm economics are higher—farm purchasing power 
is greater and the farm market more responsive than it has 
been in years. 

The prosperous farm market is dominated by the Standard 
Farm Paper Unit—fifteen: separate leader publications which 
constitute a powerful national medium with intensive local 


prestige. A. B. C. circulation 2,300,000. 





Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist | Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’. Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD fix UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 
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When Salesmen in Several Terri- 
tories Work on a Single Order— 


How Shall the Credit Be Divided? 


By Norman Lewis 


Vice-President, 


UPPOSE you are a manufac- 

turer of fire brick or automatic 
stokers or conveyor systems—in 
fact any industrial product or ser- 
vice that is sold direct to the user. 
Suppose your Oklahoma salesman 
works on one of the big oil refin- 
ing plants in Tulsa, and finally 
gets the superintendent there to 
specify your product. The actual 
order, however, is placed through 
the oil company’s purchasing agent 
in New York, on whom your New 
York salesman has been calling 
regularly. 

Your Oklahoma salesman claims 
that his work was at least 75 per 
cent of the job. So does the New 
York man. How would you—or 
how do you—settle such a prob- 
lem? Do you have some standard- 
ized, basic arrangement, as for in- 
stance, 50-50 credit in all cases; or 
do you treat each case on its own 
individual merits? Whatever your 
method of settlement, is it prov- 
ing successful, or, like many an- 
other manufacturer, are you still 
experimenting ? 

In either case, you will no doubt 
be interested in the resufts of a 
recent investigation which the 
writer made among a considerable 
number of well-known manufac- 
turers in the industrial and office 
appliance fields, each one being 
asked the hypothetical problem 
outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs. 
\pproximately 
those 


41 per cent of 
who answered stated that 
Table of Contents on page 202 


Chappelow Advertising Company 


their sales policy in such a case 
was to make a 50-50 split of the 
commission or the credit. 

Twenty-nine per cent have vari- 
ous split-credit settlements other 
than a 50-50 basis. For instance, 
one firm gives 70 per cent of the 
credit to the salesman in whose 
territory the equipment finally 
lodges, and 30 per cent to the 
salesman in the outside territory 
who landed the order. Another 
concern has a 60-40 arrangement ; 
another a 75-25, and so on. 

Seventeen per cent of the re- 
plies indicated the giving of full 
credit in every case to the sales- 
man in whose territory the order 
was placed. 

Thirteen per cent have no stand- 
ardized basis of settlement, but 
treat each sale on its own respec- 
tive merits. 

It is also interesting to observe 
that the salesmen of 45 per cent 
of these concerns are on a straight 
commission basis; 30 per cent are 
on a salary plus bonus basis; 15 
per cent are on straight salary, 
and 10 per cent have miscellaneous 
policies. 

One of the most _ interesting 
replies was from E. J. Heimer, 
secretary of the Barrett-Cravens 
Company, which manufactures lift- 
trucks, portable elevators and other 
factory equipment. Mr. Heimer 
says: 

“I could not help but smile on 
reading your letter seeking infor- 
mation on, perhaps, the most de- 
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bated subject concerning split sales 
that_occurs in any sales office. 

“Ours is a cut and dried plan— 
the result of fifteen years’: experi- 
ence, during which time many of 
these conflicts have come up—and 
during which time we have tried, 
perhaps, every conceivable plan. 
We split: the commission 50-50 re- 
gardless of what the claims of 
either salesman may be. 

“We know from experience that 
the man in New York must make 
regular calls on the purchasing 
department of that oil refining 
company—not once a month, but 
possibly once a week or even twice 
a week. While the man in Tulsa 
undoubtedly spent four or five 
solid days in stimulating the sale 
from his end, the time he defi- 
nitely has put in on the deal can- 
not be compared with the time that 
the man at the New York end of 
it is putting in not each year but 
each month. 

“Our ruling briefly is as fol- 
lows: 

“In order to secure full commis- 
sion on any sale ft is necessary that 
the order emanate from and the 
goods be billed to the same terri- 
tory—and that the shipment be 
made into that territory. If the 
goods are shipped into territory 
different from the one from which 
the purchase order emanated, it is 
a split between the two territories. 
By the same token, if the goods 
be billed to a different territory 
than the one from which the order 
emanated or shipment is made to, 
it is a split commission. 

“We split 50-50 on our com- 
missions. 

“Barrett-Cravens’ salesmen work 
on straight commission—without 
salary, drawing account, expenses 
or incidental advances. They all 
have a quota, and those making 
quota receive a bonus, which can be 
either 10, 7%, 5 or 2% per cent 
of their net yearly earnings. 
Notice, I said earnings—and not 
volume of business produced.” 

‘Another advocate of the 50-50 
basis is C. E. Sullivan, general 
sales manager of the Foxboro 
Company, Inc., manufacturer of 
recording and controlling instru- 
ments. He says: 

“We experience no difficulty at 
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all when two salesmen work on a 
single order in two different terri- 
tories. We have tried to impress 
upon our men, who are all on a 
salary basis, that the credit is not 
the thing to worry about—the 
thing to realize, and which they 
fully appreciate, is that the busi- 
ness comes into the Foxboro Com- 
pany organization and where the 
credit goes is a ‘minor detail. 

“However, when an order is 
worked in this way we invariably 
credit 50-50 to the net sales 
of the territories, and so far this 
has worked out without any 
question. 

“Perhaps it is easier for us be- 
cause all of our salesmen are on 
a salary; bonus, commission, etc., 
do not enter into the conditions 
at all.” 

The Elliott Addressing Machine 
Co. has about 100 exclusive Elliott 
salesmen in the United States, 
all of whom are carried on a com- 
mission arrangement with drawing 
account. 

“Of course,” 
Fay, sales manager, 


says C. Norman 
“the great 


- effort in our line is creating the 


actual order, but there must later 
be just as much effort in installing 
the equipment and keeping the 
user acquainted with the minor 
details so that he will be pleased 
with the results. 

“Consequently, when an order is 
closed in one territory and _ in- 
stalled in another, both territories 
usually get half of the commis- 
sion. 


AN OCCASIONAL EXCEPTION 


“Twenty years of experience 
have proved to us that this is the 
best solution. Of course, there is 
no rule without an exception and 
we occasionally deviate from this 
50-50 arrangement. 

“For example—if the Oklahoma 
man had to do all the creating of 
the sale and worked it up to a 
point where the Tulsa oil company 
simply sent a requisition through 
to their headquarters in New 
York, and the New York office 
merely called in our New York 
salesman to verify the prices and 
specifications—we would then give 
the Oklahoma man about 90 per 
cent, or possibly 100 per cent, ac- 
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de VILLAGE AMERICA 


The 
All-Important 


Consideration 
in 


2oth Century 
Merchandising 


It is vital that manufacturers 
think of markets in terms of 
retail shopping areas today. 


The reason is that a town of 
some '7000 families like Easton, 
Pa., for example, is less than one- 
third of your actual shopping 
area. To overlook this fact is 
to invite serious inroads on your 
business and to miss the big 
opportunity for increased sales. 


To place the major share of your 
advertising messages in a trad- 
ing center like Easton is to give 
competition the advantage in 
two-thirds of the market. 


The strength of Christian Herald 
is always in the area outside of 
the principal shopping center 
where more circulation is needed 
than ever before. 


Christian Herald 


418 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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cording to the claim of time spent 
by the New York salesman. This, 
of course, is very rare and the 
50-50 arrangement is very fre- 
quent and always has been favor- 
ably regarded by our sales force.” 

The Johns-Manville Corporation 
has been following this plan for 
some time, according to L. R. 
Hoff, vice-president. He says: 
“We maintain a basic standard di- 
vision of credit of 50-50, based on 
the billing point and shipping or 
execution point. The billing point 
is that place in which the trea- 
surer of the concern is located. 
In other words, that place to 
which we mail our invoices ac- 
cording to the instructions of the 
company with whom we are doing 
business. The shipping point or 
point of execution is that point to 
which we are responsible in the 
delivery of our materials, or for 
the execution of contract work.” 

From the foregoing basic ar- 
rangement, Johns- Manville has 
evolved the following supple- 
mentary rules: 

“1, Where a salesman secures 
an order from a purchasing agent 


and the billing is rendered in an- 
other salesman’s territory and the 


materials are to be sent into 
another salesman’s territory, the 
salesman securing the order gets 
25 per cent, the salesman in whose 
territory the billing is rendered 
gets 25 per cent, and the salesman 
into whose territory the materials 
are shipped, or the job executed, 
gets 50 per cent. 

“2. Where a salesman secures a 
flat specification for the use or 
purchase of our materials and 
places this information on record 
for the benefit of another sales- 
man prior to the making of the 
sale, the salesman securing such 
flat specification gets 25 per cent, 
the salesman in whose territory the 
billing is rendered gets 25 per cent, 
and the salesman into whose terri- 
tory the materials are shipped gets 
50 rer cent. 

“3. Where an engineering de- 
partment is maintained in one 
salesman’s territory, this informa- 
tion is put on record and on busi- 
ness from that particular concern 
where the engineering department 
is involved, that salesman receives 
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25 per cent, the salesman into 
whose territory the billing is ren- 
dered receives 25 per cent, and the 
salesman into whose territory the 
material is shipped receives 50 per 
cent. 

“Note that in all cases the sales- 
man into whose territory the ma- 
terials are shipped or in which the 
job is executed, receives 50 per 
cent credit. If two of the three 
points involved in these last men- 
tioned rules happen to be in the 
territory of one and the same 
salesman, the percentages are 
added. 

“In the case cited in your let- 
ter, if the New York man merely 
handled the engineer, or merely 
received a flat specification, or 
only took the order from a pur- 
chasing agent, and the billing and 
the execution or shipping point a-e 
both in Oklahoma, the man in 
New York would receive 25 per 
cent and the man in Oklahoma 75 
per cent, but if the headquarters 
of this concern are in New York 
with the treasurer located at New 
York and the billing be rendered 
in New York and the materials 
shipped to Oklahoma, then the di- 
vision would be 50-50.” 

Let’s consider the concerns that 
split the credit into still different 
proportions. In this group we 
find the American Multigraph 
Sales Company. W. C. Dunlap, 
vice-president, states concisely 
that: “In this organization we 
work on the theory or principle 
that the territory creating the de- 
mand is entitled to the bulk of the 
credit; in other words—the sales- 
man in the territory in which an 
equipment finally lodges is given 
seven-tenths and the other sales- 
man concerned, or the man in the 
outside territory, if he actually 
landed the order, gets three-tenths 
of the sale.” 


HOW TODD HANDLES THE PROBLEM 


B. R. Briggs, of the Todd Com- 
pany, manufacturer of the Pro- 
tectograph, sends leaves from his 
firm’s price and commission book. 
Here is an excerpt, covering the 
point in question: 

“Salesman who is working on a 
branch office, plant, factory or 

(Continued on page 175) 
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... and none of 
your molasses!” 


“I’m not running a steam 
shovel.” Jack Dalton grins 
at the “purveyor-of-liquid- 
refreshment -to-hard-work- 
ing-motors,” and elucidates 
further: “Ipswich Grade B 
is the oil this bus needs to 
keep her running. You can’t 
run a motor with apple-sauce 
any better than you can paint 
a house with it.” 

Jack is one of the intelli- 
gentsia who know “what 
happens when you step on 
the starter.” It’s a fact that 
most boys know more about 
lubrication and what it takes 
to keep a motor running, 
than their dads. Quiz a few 
of them, and you'll find they 


make it a habit to be in- 
formed about the necessi- 
ties and conveniences of 
modern high-speed living. 

Whether your product is 
new or well established, 
carry the news of it to the 
youth of America. If men 
buy it, they’ll buy it too. 
Remember—they’re men in 
everything but years. 

500,000 well-informed 
chaps like Jack Dalton read 
THE AMERICAN BOY— 
thoroughly, every month. 
80% of them are of high- 
school age. Tell your story 
to them, in their favorite 
magazine. Forms for Decem- 
ber close October 10th. 


| te American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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The 


]-Walter Thompson. 
News Bulletin 


FOREIGN Issue 


pur 8 tere 


Markets Are People— Not Places x The 
A Few Thoughts on Export eS 
by Gene Ho Wann 5 wae 
What Does South America Offer 
et — The hal te the J. Walter 
Terese et Is De- 


Wh ea, Goes Shopping 
OP fy Ants E Marl fo Various 


ae ——aae Phone of 
me ae Copies of te Bsiwe Will Be 
a Sent, on Request, to Manufac- 
turers or Distrihutors Interested 
in Export Markets. 








American Manufactures 


Show Steady Growth 


90% of Export Increases in First Quarter of 1928 
Were in Wholly or Partly Manufactured Goods 


he 
Trend of American Business Abroad Definitely 
Toward Branded Products + + - 


HE INVASION of the American manufacturer is winning 

increased acceptance all over the world. American 
grocery products, toilet articles and goods of all kinds are 
following the trail blazed by American farm machinery, 
office equipment and automobiles. 

A factor of increasing importance in selling goods abroad 
is the intelligent and effective coordination of market sur- 
veys, sales organization, sales effort—and advertising. 

The successful exporter more and more is applying the 
same fundamental selling policies to win a world-wide 
market that he does in the highly competitive domestic market. 


In 1919, the J. Walter Thompson Company established 
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This Map Shows the location of the 
J. Walter Thompson foreign offices 
in Europe and the Near East. To 
this territory are shipped nearly balf 
of all American exports. 

Under the direction of American 
executives, advertising prepared in 
these offices is appearing—in 26 lan- 
guages—in more than 40 countries. 





in Foreign Markets - - 


an office in London. In the nine years since, this Company 
has been a pioneer in applying American advertising practice 
in foreign countries. 


Today there are nine J. Walter Thompson Company offices 
abroad, offering to American manufacturers the same char- 
acter of facilities for market surveys and merchandising 
assistance—as well as for the planning, creating and placing 
of advertising—which it affords in the United States. 


A special issue of this Company’s News Bulletin deals with 
the export situation. Copies will be sent on request to manu- 
facturers or distributors interested in the possibilities of 
developing markets for their products abroad. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI LONDON PARIS 


BERLIN STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN MADRID ANTWERP ALEXANDRIA 
POKT ELIZABELH 





A Manufacturer Makes the Jobber'’s 
Critics Eat Their Words 


The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company Uses Newspaper Advertising 
to Combat Anti-Jobber Propaganda 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


“T Sat are quite a few inter- 
esting points about the present 
advertising of the Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber Company. For one thing, 
it is a national campaign, since it 
covers practically the entire coun- 
try simultaneously; but it is in- 
tensively localized, because it is 
appearing solely in the newspapers, 
and because in each territory the 
advertisement is made to feature 
prominently not only the Mansfield 
wholesaler in that territory, but 
the retail dealers as well. More 


will be said about the working out 
of this part of the plan, later on; 
but the most interesting point of 
the whole scheme is the fashion 
in which the Mansfield copy has 
taken the biggest gun of the job- 


ber’s critics and turned it directly 
around against them. 

Listen to what Mansfield has to 
say in one of its recent advertise- 
ments—addressed, you understand, 
directly to the general public: 

“Our method of merchandising 
has achieved vital economies that 
enable him (the jobber) to sell the 
greatest tire value on the market 
at no more than the ordinary price. 
For instance, we have no branches 
—none of the expense entailed by 
the conventional way of selling 
tires. We operate exclusively 
through selected hardware whole- 
salers—so our selling expense is 
but a fraction of what it other- 
wise would be.” 

Remember all the advertising 
you have been reading, for years, 
about “from factory direct to you,” 
“we save you the middleman’s 
profit,” and all the rest of it, and 
all the interviews and speeches 


about the economies that result 


from having a single distributing 
organization; and then read again 
the last two sentences of the above 
paragraph. That isn’t just defense ; 
it is counter-attack. 


Mansfield, however, goes even 


farther than this. Its whole pres- 
ent advertising campaign is buili 
around and upon the jobber, in the 
same manner and sense as its whole 
distribution scheme—which is un- 
deniably both logical and consis- 
tent policy for any company. Each 
advertisement makes the jobber the 
big man in the picture. Most of 
those that have so far appeared 
give his name more prominence 
than that of the Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Company itself, and many 
of them are so written as to make 
it appear that he is the one doing 
the talking in his own person. 

Here, for example, is what the 
wholesaler is made to say for him- 
self in one of the early advertise- 
ments of the present series. It is, 
incidentally, illustrated in each ter- 
ritory by a picture of the head 
of the jobbing firm handling Mans- 
field tires in that territory. 

“Mansfield tires are marketed 
through hardware wholesalers. As 
their sole distributors in this dis- 
trict we do their selling to the 
trade. Our salesmen call regularly 
on motor-car dealers, garages, tire 
and accessory shops and hardware 
stores throughout this part of the 
country. 

“The cost is spread over hun- 
dreds of items so the expense for 
each is low. Instead of making a 
thousand calls on dealers, Mans- 
field make but one—on us. We 
function as their branch warehouse 
and service station. 

“You can realize that the sav- 
ing is tremendous and every cent 
of it goes into the building of a 
better tire for you.” 

This same story runs through 
the entire present series. Another 
puts it that “Mansfield makes no 
call upon the trade—sunports no 
costly warehouses, branches, ser- 
vice depots. The hardware whole- 
salers do it all. The saving is tre- 
mendous.” 
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“T am proud to have been born in Iowa. 
I have ofttimes said that the good Lord 
made it the richest stretch of agricultural 
land that ever blessed any one sovereign gov- 
ernment. It was settled by the adventurous, 
the courageous, who fought their way across 
the ever extending frontier. They have 
builded here in so short a period as 75 years 
a state with the least poverty, the most gen- 
erous education, which ever blessed a single 
commonwealth.”—HeErBert Hoover. 


The backbone of a successful advertising campaign in Iowa 


The Des Moines Register 


and Tribune 
{ 225,000 Daily Circulation } 
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Then, underneath a picture—not 
of the Mansfield plant, as the good 
old school would have used it, but 
of the wholesaler’s establishment— 
you read the message again in 
slightly different words: 

“The Mansfield way of distrib- 
uting—through selected hardware 
wholesalers—makes possible huge 
economies that are passed on to 
you in higher quality.” And once 
again what begins to look like al- 
most a slogan of the campaign, 
“The savings are tremendous.” 

Not only the jobber and his 
building, but his salesman, are 
featured. In another advertise- 
ment this latter gentleman speaks 
in his own person to the public, 
and explains once again that be- 
cause the cost of his efforts is di- 
vided among many items, of which 
Mansfield tires form only one, the 
distribution cost of the tires is very 
low. 

There are several interesting fea- 
tures, also, connected with the 
mechanism of the campaign, which 
also exemplify the Mansfield anx- 
iety to work as closely with the 
jobber in the advertising as in any 
other feature of the sales pro- 


says L. E. Whike- 
hart, advertising manager, “this 
campaign was carefully planned to 
produce maximum results in the 
individual jobbers’ territories. 

“Each territory was thoroughly 
analyzed in its relation to news- 
paper circulation, resulting in se- 
lection of mediums which would 
best suit our particular require- 
ments. Approximately seventy-five 
newspapers were selected for this 
purpose. The country circulation 
as well as class entered into the 
picture. 

“Sunday papers were chosen in 
the majority of cases due to the 
fact that there was usually a wider 
spread of circulation in these is- 
sues. Schedules were drafted for 
each jobber district, but the re- 
leases were uniformly maintained 
giving it the national advertising 
characteristic. The average indi- 
vidual advertisement ran about 
1,200 lines with a frequency of 
two weeks apart. 

“This type of advertising cam- 
paign involved a much greater 


gram. 
“Initially,” 
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amount of preliminary detail 
However, it carried over seve! 
million circulation per issue, anc 
the advertising, in our opinion 
performed a double service—this 
service being that our distributor 
received a lot of good wholesome 
advertising for themselves, whic! 
is rare in the wholesale field, and 
also the advertising opened up : 
source of supply for the inter- 
ested dealer showing him fron 
what distributing point he could 
secure Mansfield tires. 

“The consensus of opinion o1 
the part of our wholesalers is that 
it has proved an outstandingly suc 
cessful advertising campaign. The; 
have individually merchandised it 
intensively to the dealers in their 
territories. 

“To show the possibilities of this 
type of advertising, one wholesale: 
in particular, in making his plans 
for securing dealer business, used 
this newspaper advertising as on 
feature of solicitation and secured 
four new dealers in his city. It is 
noticeable also that dealer busi- 
ness in the jobbers’ headquarters 
cities has increased, some to a very 
appreciable extent, and it has also 
had its influence on the business of 
country dealers.” 


C. B. Parker Elected a Direc- 
tor of Harper & Brothers 


Charles B. Parker, advertising man- 
ager of Harpers Magazine, has been 
elected a member “ the board of 
directors of Har Brothers, New 
York. He has ay with the House 
of Harper for over a quarter of a 
century and was Western advertising 
manager before he came East four years 
ago to head the advertising staff, 


H. D. White Joins Frank B. 
White Company 


Hubert D. White, for eight years 
with the Continental Manufacturing 
Company, of Springfield, Ohio, has re- 
signed in order to become general 
manager of the Frank B. White Com 

any, Chicago advertising agency; Mr 

hite is the son of Frank White, 
president of this agency. 


Candy Account for Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert 


The piieeery iene Condy Con- 
gw. ¢ hicago, has appointed Blackett- 
ple-Hummert, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad 
vertising account. 
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Th rough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost! 





Your Greatest Radio 
Sales Opportunity! 


D ert Gp ae ee in pros 


are report# 
100% gre 


=f hedhum for 
ie : y Lh . 


30. Your pro- 
+4 d in this rep- 
resentative issue! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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Or 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
AND PUBLISHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVES 
IN CHICAGO 


Office Space Now Renting in 


THE NEW 
CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS BUILDING 


POSSESSION APRIL, 1929 


Site: The west bank of the Chicago river between 
Madison and Washington. Convenient to all 
transportation. 


Structure: A twenty-five story building of steel and 
Indiana limestone with plaza on the river and con- 
nected by pedestrian bridge with North Western 
station. Massive and symmetrical in line. Dis- 
tinctively American in its style of architecture. 


Offering: High class office space. An ideal center 
and address for agencies, representatives and allied 
concerns. Light on all sides—no court space. 


For floor plans, rates and full details, write 


WINSTON AND 


38 S. DEARBORN ST. 
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The new home of The Daily News 
now under construction on the 
bank of the river just west of 
Chicago’s loop district. 


The first six floors will house the 
offices and publishing plant of 
The Daily News. The two smaller 
floors at the top will be used 
for the broadcasting studios and 
executive offices of WMAQ, The 


Daily News radio station. 


Space is still available and offered 
for rent on the upper floors of this 
beautiful building. 


OMPANY, Agents 


- - « CHICAGO 
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There is Intensive 


Buying in the Oklahoma 
City Market Now! 


T= pulse of the Oklahoma City Market is clearly in. 
dicated by the activities in Oklahoma City and the 
state thus far this year. 


Bank deposits in Oklahoma City banks for the first seven 
months have increased $1,766,564 over 1927. 


Building permits have topped the previous high mark for 
the first six months set in 1927 by $2,873,783, or a gain of 
45.8% as compared with the United States gain of 13.6%. 


For more than a year an average of from six to eight 
new firms a week have been moving their offices to or 
beginning operations in Oklahoma City. 


Throughout the state this splendid showing is backed up 
by the production of major crops well above the five- 
year average. A bumper wheat crop of 59,062,000 bushels 
is already harvested. A corn crop estimated at 73,352,000 
bushels is ready for harvest, as is cotton, indicated at 
1,419,000 bales. 


This is the market that is open to you in Oklahoma. Big 
sales opportunities are here. Talk directly to the buyers 
in this market, recognized by the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations as 728,624 strong, through the Oklahoman and 
Times. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CiTy ‘TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


| New York-Chicago- Detroit 
| Kansas City - Atlanta 
San Francisco 








Ghe OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
also publisher of 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 





Where to Look for New Dealers 


Has Found Successful Retail Merchants among Restaurant Owners, 
Engineers, and Repair Shop Mechanics 


Stutz 


By F. E. Moskovics 


President, 


Ye twenty-five years I have 
tried to find out the secret of 
merchandising success and, in 
some respects, I am no nearer the 
answer today than I was at the 
start. 

Certainly, it is not due to ex- 
perience or familiarity in any par- 
ticular field, and surely it is not 
measured in terms of the time 
spent, for every business is clut- 
tered up with failures who have 
become veterans in their calling— 
veterans who berate fate and for- 
tune and who are positive their 
lack of success is merely due to 
“someone’s lack of ability in recog- 
nizing real merit.” You know the 
type. So the answer, if any, to 
our problem in the selection of 
the Stutz dealer family is, after 
all, the answer to success in mer- 
chandising in general. Therefore, 
I will try to tell you how we look 
for and select our dealers. 

My own experience has taught 
me that there are three kinds of 
merchants : 

1. The dealer who can sell but 
is unable to show a profit. 

2. The dealer who can show a 
little profit but is just a mediocre 
salesman. 

3. Finally—and he is the jewel 
we are all seeking—the dealer who 
can sell and also make a profit. 

The first probably will move 
more of your goods for a time 
but, eventually, he goes, broke, and 
you have the dealer problem all 
over again with the added resis- 
tance of a failure to overcome. 
Not an easy task. 

[he second will make a little 
money for himself but will not 
move much of your merchandise 
and, most harmful, will probably 
render poor service to owners. 
Eventually your business dies. 

The third will sell a satisfactory 
amount of goods, will build on a 
solid rock foundation, make 
friends for himself and the fac- 
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tory, and your relations will be 
pleasant and prosperous. 

It is obvious, then, that we must 
find this last type of dealer. How 
is it done? 

Let us assume that the most im- 
portant part of the job is selling. 
Recognizing that with certain 
basic fundamentals of business 
experience or with business brains 
any man can learn the rest, our 
job is to look for a seller adapt- 
able enough to adjust himself to 
fit the needs of a fast moving 
business such as the motor car 
industry. He may be in any line 
of endeavor. We have found him 
running a restaurant, doing engi- 
neering work, often in a repair 
shop, and most often working as 
a retail salesman in another auto- 
mobile establishment. 


THE BUSINESS “IT” 


But if he has what we are look- 
ing for—and for want of a better 
name, I will call it the business 
“IT”—we clasp him, figuratively, 
to our bosom. We help him raise 
capital, we send men to teach him 
the details, we go a long way and 
do our utmost to make him a real 
success. But we must be sure he 
has “IT.” 

That “IT,” among other things, 
is the ability to absorb enthusiasm 
and to hold it after you have left 
him; the ability to inspire this en- 
thusiasm in others—the salesmen 
around him and prospective pur- 
chasers; to be a consistent worker 
and not one who works by spurts. 
In other words, to have the drive 
and force to keep going. He must 
be steady enough not to be dis- 
couraged at the first break of ad- 
versity; he must love the job he 
is doing and should prefer to do 
that job to anything else in the 
world; he should be well balanced, 
able to grasp sales facts and im- 
part them to others. 

The desirable dealer should be 


“ 
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able to express a sincere belief in 
a convincing and believable man- 
ner. He must be able to find him- 
self with a veritable frenzy of be- 
lief and then make others believe 
it, and yet he must be a cool, 
calm-thinking executive. Mechani- 
cal knowledge is an advantage but 
not absolutely essential. Good 
common sense will cover that. 

It goes without saying that 
these attributes must be combined 
with unimpeachable qualities of 
integrity, character, and a nicely 
balanced sense of obligation to the 
customer. When all of these 
qualifications are blended in one 
person, the success of the dealer is 
positively assured, provided he 
can obtain a little capital or, better 
still, if he has a little capital. 
Obviously, this is highly impor- 
tant, for the prospective dealer 
should have the quality also of 
having acquired some capital of 
his own. 


PROMOTING A BUSINESS ON 0. P. M. 


I am always suspicious of the 
prospective dealer who has no 
capital of his own to invest and 


is always seeking to ew a 


business on (Other 
People’s Money). The very fact 
that he has been careful with his 
own money and has established a 
reserve to take advantage of an 
opportunity that might arise re- 
flects an acumen that is a pre- 
requisite for the successful busi- 
ness administrator. If he has 
been unable to acquire money on 
his own account, what assurance 
is there that he will on your ac- 
count? Then, too, the fact that 
he has confidence enough in the 
business to risk his own money is 
a logical incentive for others to 
back him. 

Time and again I have found 
men with these qualities combined 
to a rare degree, have assisted 
them in obtaining all or part of 
the capital they needed to start in 
the retail automobile business, and, 
invariably, when I have not been 
mistaken in my judgment, the men 
have been successful. Of course, 
we have made mistakes. It is 
only natural that we should, but 
the successes outnumber the fail- 
ures by such a big majority that 
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we are going to continue looking 
for this type of men. 

It may readily be seen that if 
the field from which the prospec- 
tive dealer is to be selected is re- 
stricted to the already established 
dealer—the dealer who is handling 
another brand of car—one of sey- 
eral things must result. If the 
dealer is successful, we must in- 
duce him to divorce his profitable 
connection, or he will take on our 
merchandise as a sort of side line. 

The responsibility of influencing 
a dealer to break a pleasant, 
healthy, successful connection is 
not a good start for relations with 
him, and in the majority of cases 
leads to failure. He will always 
remember the things you said 
about his former connection and 
will always compare your actions 
and decisions to those of his “old 
love.” 

If he acquires your product as 
a side line, you will soon be put- 
ting pressure on him that the 
average successful business man 
resents. Of course, there is the 
case of a man handling a non- 
competing line of merchandise 
where the addition of your line 
will help him to increase his vol- 
ume while adding but little to his 
overhead. Then, of course, you 
are rendering him a definite eco- 
nomic service. 

Then again your choice may lie 
only with the dealer who has pre- 
viously been unsuccessful with an- 
other line and is already on the 
verge of business failure and takes 
on your fine in a desperate effort 
to save himself. In that case, you 
must be very careful indeed to try 
to find some reason to justify your 
belief that you can change meth- 
ods that have been previously un- 
successful. You must study and 
analyze the causes of his non- 
success, see if they can be cured, 
and then determine if he is flexible 
enough to adjust himself to the 
changes. Experience has proved 
that this is not a simple thing to 
do. So, except in very rare cases, 
recruiting a dealer from the exist- 
ing dealer body is not apt to be a 
permanently successful method. 

But working with a new man, 
with the proper qualifications, has 
many additional advantages. He 
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will start out right. He will have 

inbred inhibitions to overcome, 
no old errors to eradicate, no poor 
methods to forget. If successful, 
he will remain loyal to you and 
your merchandise. He will never 
forget your help in the early days 
of the struggle. 

[ number some of my best 
friends among successful dealers 
I have helped start in the business 
on small capital—and capital that 
in many cases I have helped them 
raise. Let me illustrate a few 
Cases. 

[ recall in a city of about 200,- 
000, we had solicited every exist- 
ing dealer to no avail, when I 
happened to recall the foreman of 
the garage where I kept my car. 
He was a clean cut, intelligent 
looking young chap and we had 
struck up quite an acquaintance. 
He was a splendid mechanic and 
had the confidence of the patrons 
of the garage. Before approach- 
ing him, I spoke to a few promi- 
nent men in his city and learned 
that if he would go in business 
for himself, not only would they 
be willing to help him financially, 
but they would buy merchandise 
from him. In fact, two men told 
me if he would take on our prod- 
uct, they would purchase because 
thev knew they would get the best 
of service. 

Then I approached the chap. 
At first he was not interested. He 
was doing well—good salary, sav- 
ing money and all that, but little 
by little I gained his confidence 
and interest. To make a _ long 
story short, he invested all he had 
—$3,000. I helped him raise the 
rest of the needed capital, and 
four years later this chap had a 
net worth of over $150,000. But 
I was very sure he had the right 
qualities—that business “IT.” 

In a major city, I spent four 
weeks looking for a connection. 
The job was particularly difficult 
because the former dealer had 
failed. After exhausting the list 
of existing dealers, I visited the 
various salesrooms with but one 
object in view—to find a suitable 
sales manager, as if I then had a 
dealer. Get the point? I assumed 
that an imaginary dealer had ‘com- 
missioned me to find a sales man- 
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ager for him. Having, after three 
days, located my ideal sales man- 
ager, I went to work on him to 
see if I could enthuse him on my 
line. When he responded favor- 
ably, it was easy to point out what 
a business crime it was that a 
man with his ability and belief 
in a product could not fulfill his 
natural destiny and ambition to go 
in business for himself. From 
there it was but a step to the or- 
ganization of a company. He put 
in his savings, I helped him raise 
the needed capital, and today that 
chap is worth over $1,000,000. 

In another niajor city, the suc- 
cessful dealer is an ex-druggist. 


OWNER-DEALERS 


Quite often an _ enthusiastic 
owner in almost any line of busi- 
ness decides to go into the motor 
car business. He, of course, starts 
with the right motives because his 
interest is primarily aroused by 
his personal satisfaction with the 
product, but he must be carefully 
analyzed as to his fitness in other 
respects, and, most of all, the 
seriousness of his intentions—that 
it is not a mere passing whim. 

Here is one of the strangest 
cases I ever came in contact with: 

In a certain city of 30,000 popu- 
lation we had been looking for a 
dealer for some time without suc- 
cess, when one day, out of a clear 
sky, an inquiry arrived and in a 
short time a small dealer contract 
was closed. In four months the 
new dealer sold twelve cars in a 
territory where previously we had 
sold only five in two years. Re- 
cently he visited me at the factory 
and asked me: “Did you ever hear 
how I happened to take on the 
Stutz?” I had not. MHere’s the 
story: 

He was a salesman for the 
Blank car (a real competitive 
car). A year ago he approached 
one of the five Stutz owners in 
his town and eventually sold him 
the Blank 8, taking his Stutz in 
trade. This owner, by the way, 
was the only one of the five not 
completely happy with his car, due 
to poor service. In driving the 
Stutz back to the salesroom, the 
salesman became enthusiastic about 
some of its features and finally 
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bought the car from his employ- 
ers. He fixed it up for his own 
use—he happens to be a good 
mechanic—and fell so in love with 
the car that he couldn't sincerely 
sell the Blank 8 any longer. He 
had saved a little money, so he 
made inquiries about the Stutz 
franchise. One of his first sales 
was the very man to whom he had 
sold the Blank 8 six months be- 
fore. He is happily in business 
for himself and will be hard to 
beat. 

Last year, two young men came 
into our office to apply for a 
dealership in almost any territory. 
They had a few thousand dollars, 
but very few. One, a_ recent 
graduate of a small university, 
had worked his way through col- 
lege selling the usual line of 
household goods and books. The 
other had sold motor cars in a 
small way. Both had saved their 
money and appeared to have the 
“IT” for which we were looking. 
We kept them at the factory a 
month teaching them and school- 
ing them, and then they left in a 
demonstrator for their new terri- 
tory where both were  unac- 
quainted. We chose the location 
for them. Today, they are al- 
ready successful. They are mak- 
ing money. They are doing better 
than we hoped and without doubt 
will continue to be successful, 
prosperous citizens of their 
adopted community. ; 

I could recite these stories by 
the hour. However, the point I 
should like to emphasize in telling 
these few is that there is this 
likeness in all of themi: The char- 
acter of the man in each case was 
beyond reproach. All lacked 
really sufficient capital. All were 
quite readily fired with enthusiasm 
of the product they were to sell, 
and all were indefatigable work- 
ers. 


New Gasoline Account, to 
Homer McKee Agency 


The Western Oil Refinin os any, 
Indianapolis, has appointed omer 

cKee Company, Inc., ~ Bn wad 
agency, of that city, to direct the adver- 
tising of its new gasoline, Silver Flash 
Anti-Knock. Newspapers and _ direct 
mail are being u 
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Rockford, Ill, Furniture Man- 


ufacturers Merge 
The Landstrom Furniture  Corpora- 
tion, the Free Sewing Machine Com. 
pany, the Haddorf Piano Company, and 
the Rockford Book Case Company, of 
Rockford, Ill., and the Home Sewing 
— ‘Company, Orange, Mass., have 
rged under the name of the Con. 
— ated Industries, Inc. Oscar E, 
Landstrom is president of the new cor- 
ration; Armer E. Johnson and D. 
] vice- remsene: > 
Johnson, secretary and M. M. Murrell, 
director in charge of sales. Facto ries 
will be maintained at Rockford, Orange 
and Williamsport, Pa. 


Fitzgerald, 


New Account to Larchar- 
Horton 


The Morse Twist Drill and Machine 
Company, New Bedford, Mass., manu- 
facturer of drills, reamers, taps, dies 
and machinists’ tools, has appointed the 
Larchar-Horton Company, Providence, 
R. L, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. This appointment 
becomes effective January 1, 1929. Busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


“Atlantic Medical Journal” 
to Change Name 


The Atlantic Medical Journal, Har- 
risburg, Pa., official organ of the medi- 
cal societies of Pennsylvania and Del- 
aware, will change its name to The 
Pennsylvania Medical Journal on Octo- 
ber 1, at which time the partnership 
with the Delaware society will be dis- 
solved. There will be no change in 
management. 


T. W. Holt with City Ice & 
Fuel Company 


T. W. Holt, recently president of 
the Skybright Com ny, Cleveland, has 

mn made head of the Distillata, dis- 
tilled water, and Hyklas, ginger ale 
and root beer, division of the City Ice 
& Fuel Company, of that city. He 
will supervise the production, distri 
bution and sales of these products 


E. L. Seater Joins Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


E. L. Potter, formerly advertising 
manager of the I. Sellers Sons 
Company, Elwood, Ind., has joined the 
copy department of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Chicago, advertising agency. 


Made Advertising Manager, 
MJB Company 


Jack ‘Love, formerly with the Sun 
maid Raisin MI aes. of California, 
Fresno, has pointed advertising 
manager of rey MyB Company, San 
Francisco, producer of MJB coffe: 
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Circulation 
Herald and Examiner . 411 
New York Times . . « 405, 
Boston Post . 
New York World > he 
N. Y. Herald Tribune . 
Philadelphia Inquirer . 
Globe-Democrat 264, 604 
~ 248,941 
A. B. C., March 31, 1928 


Largest Circulation 
in America among 
"M orning Newspapers 


*Standard Size Newspaper 


Certainly here is a merchandising 
outlet no advertiser can reasonably 
ignore—reaching as it does an audi- 
ence of reader-families greater than 
the total number of families in 
Detroit—in Cleveland— in St. Louis 
—or Los Angeles. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
= 
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VORK EVE 
oN 


IS THE 


PRIMARY BA/ZE 


FOR 


NEW YORK ADVERIL/ING 


Here are sound reasons backed up by 
proven sales experience. 


The family is the logical buying unit. 
It is considered the ultimate goal of 90% 
of all advertising. 


Evening newspapers are home-going 
newspapers. They go home, stay home 
and are thoroughly read in the home by 
every member of the family. 


Nearly half of all the worthwhile fami- 
lies in the New York Market who buy any 
New York standard evening newspaper 
buy the New York Evening Journal. For 
over a quarter of a century this evening 
newspaper has been more than 100% 
ahead of the next standard evening news- 
paper in its field and for twenty-nine 
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consecutive years it has had the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in America. 


More people buy it. More people read 
it. More people believe in it than in any 
other evening newspaper. The New York 
Evening Journal is read by the greatest 
number of men and women in all in- 
come groups. It goes into the homes of 
the highest earning and largest spending 
classes, reaching the worthwhile families 
in New York City and its wealthy suburbs. 


It covers Brooklyn and Long Island in- 
tensively, about equalling the circulation 
of three leading Brooklyn newspapers. 


It has more circulation in the suburban 
towns of Westchester, New Jersey and 
Long Island than all the other New York 
standard evening newspapers combined. 


Its circulation is highly concentrated— 
95 % concentrated in the New York Market. 


The proven sales experience of one 
manufacturer after another, over a long 
period of years, shows that the primary 
base for New York market advertising is 
the New York Evening Journal. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


HEARST BUILDING 9 EAST FORTIETH STREET BOOK TOWER BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY DETROIT, MICH. 
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advertiser 


Iyer of reader interest and responsiveness—here is 

first-hand evidence. Each year The Detroit News prints 
upwards of a million and a quarter separate classified adver- 
tisements—nearly twice the number published by both other 
Detroit newspapers combined. There is no display or illus- 
tration in these advertisements. There is no layout. The 
advertiser depends on reader interest and coverage only to 
make his copy effective. And you will admit that when 
The News is chosen so overwhelmingly for satisfying the 
varied wants of a community of over a million and a half 
people, that the people of Detroit, who do the choosing, 
know what they’re about, for no one knows a medium better 
than the people in its own home town. 


The Detroit News not only leads in classi- 
fied advertising but in every other selling 
classification of advertising, besides. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd Se. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan Ave. 





Making the Home Town Proud 
of Itself 


Servel, 


Inc., Builds Local Confidence in Itself and in Evansville’s 


Prosperity with Timely Newspaper Campaign 


By Roland Cole 


(SVs a dog a bad name and 
you might as well shoot him. 
Same with some people, some 
businesses, some towns. Once let 
a whispering campaign start and 
no one can tell how far it will go, 
what damage it will do. 


. Advertisements 


in large space 
have appeared at intervals of 
once a week, As a result of this 
campaign, Servel, Inc., has not 
only completely convinced its em- 
ployees and other interested in- 





When the employees of a 
company begin to ‘express 
doubt about the future pros- 
perity of the organization 
they work for; or the peo- 
ple of a community begin 
to wag their heads over the 
present soundness or future 
welfare of a local institu- 
tion, the psychological mo- 
ment is at hand to dispense 
glad tidings, if any. 

During the latter part of 
1927, while Servel, Inc., of 
Evansville, Ind., maker of 
Servel and Electrolux re- 
frigerators, was in process 
rf reorganization, it found 
itself in a situation which, 
if it did not precisely re- 
semble that suggested in the 
preceding paragraph, at least 
showed some signs of get- 
ting that way. For business 
in the field of automatic re- 
frigeration, not only in 
Evansville, but elsewhere, 
was waiting for something 
hopeful to turn up. This 
something hopeful happened 
in the case of Servel shortly 


Servet Aut Over THE 
WorLp 








SERVEL, INC. 


EVANSVILLE 


| Ce ae meme sei ee mee Peete 4 





after the first of the year 
1928. And because Servel, 
Inc., is one of Evansville’s 
largest and most important 
industries, the company decided 
to take the initiative and tell the 
town why everything was all right 
and incidentally why the company 
was all right, too. 

It did this by putting on a local 
advertising campaign in the news- 
Papers of Evansville, which has 
been running during the months 
of May, June, July and August. 


TOLD 


25 


ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH 
EVANSVILLE 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE SERVEL 
BUSINESS 


habitants of Evansville that the 
company has a prosperous future 
ahead of it, but has also roused 
everybody else interested in 
Evansville’s civic and business 
welfare to a sense of the city’s 
present prosperity and its future 
opportunities for growth. 

The advertisements are remark- 
able from at least three points of 
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view—the typographical effective- 
ness of the campaign as a whole, 
the convincing way in which the 
story of each advertisement is 
told, and the treatment of some of 
the copy material which causes a 
number of the advertisements to 
stand out in a striking way. A 
standard size owas followed 
throughout the series—five col- 
umns wide, sixteen inches deep. 
A uniform style characterizes the 
layout, the handling of captions, 
subcaptions, text, signature, illus- 
trations, border treatment and tag- 
line, causing each advertisement to 
be like and yet distinctively unlike 
the others. From the standpoint 
of layout and typographical de- 
sign, the campaign is an excep- 
tionally nice piece of work. Two 
subcaptions in small italics, one at 
top center, the other islanded in 
the lower part of the text, the 
name design and signature, and a 
tag-line, are standing features in 
each advertisement. The upper 
subcaption reads: “We have here 
in Evansville the basic elements 
that make a city grow and its 
citizens prosper. At every oppor- 
tunity, let us boost our city and 
the industries that contribute to 
our growth and prosperity.” The 
lower subcaption: “Servel and 
Electrolux refrigerators are en- 
dorsed and sold by the Southern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Company.” 
And the tag-line: “This is the first 
of a series of advertisements deal- 
ing with the Servel plant and its 
relation to Evansville.” 

The first advertisement is worth 
quoting in full, because, in a gen- 
eral way, it outlines the purpose 
of the campaign and suggests a 
number of very practical reasons 
why the citizens of Evansville 
should take notice. Its caption 
reads, “Evansville Gains as Servel 
Grows.” The text follows in full: 


Comngge es grow as —_ nee 
grow. ey prosper as their industries 
prosper. Up and down the land, from 
coast to coast, where you find citizens 
enjoying profitable employment and 
standards of living, you find, inevitably, 
one or more flourishing industries. 
Th's principle applies to Evansville 
as surely as it does to Detroit, Akron 
or Gary. Take from Detroit the auto- 
mobile, from Akron the rubber industry 
or from Gary the steel mills and you 
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strike at the very heart of their growth 
and prosperity. 

Similarly, if you were to take fron 
Evansville its magn‘ficent foundation oi 
active industries you would take awa) 
the very life-blood of this community 

Since this is true, it is natural that 
every cit.zen should want to take 
personal interest in the industries o/ 
Evansville. 

With this in mind, the new Serve 
organization is planning to advert s¢ 
periodically, facts and figures relating 
to the Servel business and the benefit. 
which may be expected to accrue to 
Evansville and its citizens as this part‘: 
ular business continues to grow. 

We are glad to report a large vol 
ume of orders and steadily increasing 
sales. Never before in the history o! 
Servel has the public responded so spo: 
taneously to sales effort both throug! 
our salesmen and the printed word. 

This expansion enables us to employ 
today the services of 2,250 Evansville 
people, to whom we y annually the 
sum of $3,600,000. r employees, in 
fact, are increasing annually the wealth 
of this community by that amount of 
money. 

Almost a half million dollars is spent 
annually in Evansville for materials and 
supplies used at the plant. 

Ne are able to contr.bute in a major 
way, as one of the largest tax payers, 
toward all municipal activities. 

From a broader point of view, Serve! 


and Electrolux re ee are carry- 


ing the name of Evansville into th 
best homes in every State in the Union 
and into half of all the countries of 
the world. 

Naturally “this is good news to the 
community, and therefore good news 
to you, for individual welfare, commu- 
nity welfare and the welfare of Evans- 
ville’s industries are inseparably bound 
together. 


The copy, it will be noted, does 
not attempt to “hog all the credit.” 
While it never loses sight of the 
fact that it has something to sell, 
it points out that its success in do- 
ing that is bound up with the “suc- 
cess” of the town. 

Many other advertisements in 
this series are notable for the un- 
usual way in which interesting 
facts are presented, such as a 
quotation by the mayor of Evans- 
ville on the pride which the city 
should feel in its industrial 
achievements in electric and gas 
refrigeration; letters of endorse- 
ment by the vice-president of a 
leading bank, the president of a 
prominent business enterprise and 
the secretary-manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Among the interesting subjects 
discussed in other advertisements 
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home-delivered 
circulation 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 
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New York: “i109 East 42nd St. Chicago: 1° Tower Bidg. 


MORE NATIONAL ADVERTISING THAN ALL OTHER LOCAL PAPERS 
COMBINED 
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are the following: How Servel 
has increased the earning power 
of many of its employees through 
special training. Servel employees 
are engaged in seventeen trades 
plus many other kinds of special- 
ized factory and office work, 
which means diversification and 
opportunity for advancement. Ad- 
vertisements of Evansville prod- 
ucts have acquainted millions of 
people everywhere with Evansville 
furniture, flour, trucks, truck 
bodies, steam shovels, gasoline 
engines, electric and gas refrig- 
erators. Servel alone has taken 
the name of Evansville to over 
half the countries of the globe. 
Dealers who sell and endorse Ser- 
vel and Electrolux refrigerators 
are among the country’s leading 
business concerns. Servel was 
among the first to adapt the color 
vogue to the refrigerator and as a 
result has won the approval of 
architects, interior decorators and 
housewives throughout the world 
—another conquest for Evansville. 
One advertisement was straight 
sales copy on Servel. 

Proofs of the early advertise- 
ments were mailed by the company 
to the full membership of the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce 
with a letter pointing out the de- 
sirability and advantages of such 
a campaign. Many important 
Evansville people acknowledged 
these letters and wrote personal 
letters of commendation in reply. 
Letters and proofs were also 
mailed to the full list of Servel 
employees and executives, which 
elicited many responses, among 
them several from unskilled em- 
ployees. 

The campaign had a marked 
effect in the way of increasing 
local sales of Servel and Electro- 
lux refrigerators. A number of 
prominent individuals placed or- 
ders during the progress of the 
campaign. 

John M. Bickel, advertising man- 
ager of the company, said that the 
campaign was so successful that 
the company planned to repeat it 
next: year. 


M. Place has joined the 
the Chicago 


Frederic Pla 
merchandising division of 
Better Business Bureau. 
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Harry Adams to Direct Pin 
Money Pickles Sales Expansion 


Harry Adams for 20 years with The 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
the last six of which he was district 
sales manager of the Eastern section 
with head ers at New York, has 
been appointed to the manage. 
ment of the business of Mrs. F. G. 
Kidd, Inc., Richmond, Va., manufac. 
turer of Pin Money pi relishes. 
Upon completion <i plans for financial 
expansion, a cam Started 
to obtain a wider distribution for Pin 
Money pickles. 


John M. Kumler Starts Own 
Business 


The John M. Kumler Company, Inc., 
has been formed at Chicago to en- 
gage in business as a manufacturers’ 
ee and counsel in direct 
se — It has been organized by John 
M. Kumler, until recently director of 
sales and general manager of the 
United Premium Sales and Service 
( ompany. 


New Account for Eddy & 
Clark 


The Seiberling Latex Products Com- 
pany, Akron, hio, manufacturer of 
a line of rubber drug sundries, has ap- 
pointed Eddy & Clark, Inc., Akron ad- 
vertising a = as sales and advertis 
ing counsel. usiness papers and di- 
rect mail are being used to introduce 
the line. 


Funeral Service Bureau Ap- 


points G. E. Jackson 

Glenn E. Jackson has been appointed 
commissioner of the Funeral Service 
Bureau of America, Chicago, effective 
September 1. The Funeral Service 
Bureau has started an advertising cam- 
paign in both national and local me- 
diums. It is planned that this program 
will extend over a period of five years. 


Newspapers to Be Used in Test 
Campaign on Jap Rose Soap 


Jap Rose soap will be advertised in 
a test campaign to be conducted in 
newspapers in six cities by Jas. S. 
Kirk & Company, Chicago soap manu- 
facturers. his campaign will be di- 
rected by The Quinlan Company, Chi- 
cago Advertising Agency. 


Julien Elfenbein Merges with 
Sterling Advertising 


Julien Elfenbein, president and owner 


of Julien Elfenbein, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has merged his in- 
terests wth the Sterling Advertis'ne 
Service, New York. He will act 4s 
merchandising and sales promotion con- 
sultant. 
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advertiser consistently and 
intelligently employs the 
Chicago Evening American he 
taps a buying power that is 
both huge and freely exercised. 
To such an advertiser the ad- 
vantage of the Chicago Evening 
American’s great circulation 
leadership is unquestionable. 


The opportunity of appealing 
to well over a hundred thousand 
more units in the tremendous 
Chicago market than is possible 
in any other Chicago evening 
newspaper is priceless to those 
who make the most of it. 
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Tuis large-size. Sunday paper on April 15 had 
220 pages, carried 234,866 lines of advertising, and had 
about 700,000 circulation. The Pond’s Preparations ad- 
vertisement filled (1,000 lines), and— 


cost $2.10 per line (5,000 line contract) 
or $3.00 per ad per thousand readers. 
wvwvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvVVY 
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Roto— Spotlight or chorus 


—a difference. In the large paper, Pond’s 
Preparations was just a lady of the ensemble 
in a chorus of ads. But in The New York 
Sunday News it starred in a spotlight, com- 

ted with one-fifth as much copy, received 
twice the circulation, and cost only two-thirds 
as much per ad per thousand readers. 





- 


for use with the two famous creams 


Two Delicious New Preparations 





*AAae 





THE New York Sunday News on April 15 had 100 
pages, carried 44,018 lines of advertising, and the average 
April Sunday circulation was 1,498,433. The Pond’s Prep- 
arations advertisement filled a page (1,000 lines), and— 
cost $2.80 per line (5,000 line contract) 
or $1.87 per ad per thousand readers. 
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The Detroit Times 

is about to announce 
the greatest gain in 
display advertising of 
any paper in the 
United States for 1928, 
crossing the 

one million line gain 


mark about September 10th— 
if any other newspaper in 
the country can 

approach this figure 

.we will appreciate hearing 
from them before public 
announcement is made. 


“The Trend is to THE TIMES’’ 
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More Light Needed on “Service” 


Few 


Figures Available Showing Actual Cost in Dollars or in Proportion 


to Total Sales 


SALLE Extension UNIVERSITY 
Curcaco, Itt. 
of Printers’ Inx: 
hould like to have you send us 
f such articles as may have ap- 
in Printers’ Inx pertaining to 
rount and cost of service which 
nufacturers of heavy equipment 
cranes, steam shovels, etc., give 
customers. 
Business MANAGEMENT STAFF, 
N. P. Mapsen 


: [IS is a subject regarding 
which we would very much like 
ourselves to know more than we do. 
In fact Printers’ InxK has been try- 
ing for quite a long while, in the 
intervals of more immediately press- 
ing matters, to get some real specific 
information on the actual cost to 
American industry, both in dollars 
and in proportion to total sales 
volume, of “servicing” machinery 
after it has passed into the cus- 
tomer’s possession. 

Up to the present time we have 
secured no such information, and 
so far as we can find out, the rea- 
son for our failure is that few, if 
any, manufacturers in this field 
themselves know definitely what 
this sort of thing costs them. The 
reason, in turn, for that is that 
practically none of them segregates 
expense of this kind from general 
sales expense. 

Perhaps when the coming “Cen- 
sus of Distribution” is made, the 
Machinery Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce may be able to turn up some 
useful figures on the subject. But 
at best they will be expensive fig- 
ures to get, because manufacturers 
will have to make considerable 
changes in their accounting methods 
in order to make them available. 

At the same time, the subject 
seems important enough to us, as a 
part of the whole complex of ef- 
forts that make up the cost of in- 
dustrial distribution today, to jus- 
tify all the trouble and expense it 
may take to get a real answer. 

_It would, we believe, immensely 
simplify, and in the long run lower 
the cost of the distribution system, 
to have some approach to standard 


policy and practice on this point 
among American manufacturing 
firms. At the present time, not 
only do no two firms follow the 
same policy, but the same firm gen- 
erally treats each individual case 
as a separate problem, and makes 
its decision as to what it will do, 
and what it will refuse to do, upon 
momentary expediency, rather than 
upon settled principles. 

At the best of it, such an in- 
dividual case is decided upon its 
merits. At its worst, the decision 
depends upon the extent to which 
the customer is able or willing to 
bully the manufacturer, coupled 
with the latter’s estimate of the 
probable value of further business 
(if any) from this particular cus- 
tomer. 

Instances are not wanting where, 
in the case of a large piece of ma- 
chinery (a steam turbine and elec- 
tric generator, for example) the 
manufacturer has actually spent 
considerably more than the origi- 
nal cost of the machine in making 
adjustments and repairing defects 
which. developed after its installa- 
tion. On the other hand, instances 
can be found where the manufac- 
turer has thrown the entire onus of 
such operating troubles as de- 
veloped, upon the customer’s 
shoulders, and has stubbornly re- 
fused, even at the cost of a com- 
plete severance of business rela- 
tions, to undertake any repairs or 
adjustment except at the customer's 
expense. 

Even bare figures on the cost of 
service—that is, of repairs or ad- 
justments to a purchased machine 
on the customer’s premises—would 
not alone tell much, because they 
might be due to either of two quite 
different things (a) the excellence 
of the machinery in design and 
construction, which kept repair and 
adjustment cost down—and coupled 
with this, an _ intelligent and 
thorough policy in instructing the 
customer’s employees in proper care 
and use of the equipment; or (b) 
an unusually narrow and illiberal 
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policy regarding post-sale requests 
for assistance of this kind. 

A large machine-tool manufac- 
turer, known to have an extremely 
liberal service policy, has this to 
say on the subject: 

“Few of us guarantee produc- 
tion but we all have a reputation 
to maintain, and we usually see to 
it that the production which is 
named is obtained, and this fre- 
quently requires long, tedious ex- 
perimenting. I could count a good 
many jobs on which we have lost 
much money this year on which we 
had anticipated a profit.” 

Another very large general man- 
ufacturing concern, after confess- 
ing ignorance of the real cost of 
service except that it is confident 
that this cost is lower in propor- 
tion to total sales, than the cost of 
advertising on the same basis, 
adds: 

“In general, we may say that we 
sell our product under clear repre- 
sentation as to its quality and the 
performance which may be ex- 
pected of it, with reasonable op- 
portunity on the part of the pur- 
chaser to verify our statements. 
If, by any chance, as the result 
of such test our product is found 
not to meet our description and 
specification as to performance, we, 
of course, make good.” 

There is one industry which at 
one time loomed large upon the 
American horizon, but which has 
fallen of late upon evil days, which 
for many years has had a service 
policy that has always seemed to 
work very well, and might offer a 
hint to some others. This is the 
shipbuilding industry. 

It has been for many years prac- 
tically standard practice among 
American, and also European ship- 
yards, to deliver a new steam or 
motor ship under a guarantee of 
six months’ performance, no more 
and no less; all defects developing 
during that period to be made good 
by the builder without cost to the 
owner. The presumption is that 
six months’ operation is ample to 
test thoroughly every bit of the 
ship’s machinery, and her own gen- 
eral construction, and that if she 
is right at the end of that period 
all responsibility for keeping her 
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right after that should devolve 
upon the owner. 

Furthermore, it is and long has 
been the practice of most. ship- 
yards, during that six months’ guar- 
antee period, to keep on board the 
new ship a representative of their 
own, commonly known as the 
“guarantee engineer,” to insiruct 
the owner’s force, and to be on 
hand to direct repairs and safe- 
guard the owner’s interest in case 
anything should go wrong. Natu- 
rally if his instruction, either as to 
operation or repairs or adjustment 
of any important machinery, were 
disregarded by the ship’s force, 
the builder would refuse respon- 
sibility for the results. 

Perhaps there is a suggestion in 
that policy for the manufacturers 
of other kinds of big, expensive 
and delicate machinery. It has un- 
deniably worked well in the ship- 
building and shipping industry ; and 
this “service” question is at pres- 
ent as acute a one in industrial 
distribution as the question of in- 
dustrial advertising, with which it 
is often more closely bound up 
than the surface would show—| Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Automobile Production Ahead 
of Last Year 


Automobile production in the United 
States for the seven months ending in 
July was 2,592,592 units, against 2,337,- 
459 units for the seven months of last 
year, according to a report of the De 
partment of Commerce based on factory 
sales. Of the production for this year, 
2,039,488 were passenger cars ani 
297,971 were trucks. 


Critchfield Affiliates with 
Pacific Coast Agency 


Critchfield & Company, advertising 
agency with headquarters at Chicago, 
has affiliated with James Houlihan, Inc., 
advertising agency with offices at Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Portland, Ore., and Oak- 
land and Los Angeles, Calif. r 
Houlihan has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Critchfield company 


Glyco-Thymoline Account for 
Frank Presbrey Agency 


The Kress & Owen Company, New 
York, maker of Glyco-Thymoline, has 
appointed the Frank Presbrey Company, 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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EPTEMBER 
Twenty-third will 
mark the completion 
of the Model House 
program of The De- 
troit Free Press for 


1928. 
gq 


T that time four 
homes, built from 
prize designs secured 
in The Free Press 
Architectural Compe- 
tition, will be opened 
to the Detroit public. 


q 


HESE homes are 

built from mater- 
ials embodied in the 
“Master Model 
Home” specifications 
of the Home Owners 
Institute of New York 
City and include 


The We 


VERREE @ 
National 


New York Chicago 


building materials of 
national repute. 


q 
NCOURAGING 


home ownership 
is worth while in any 
community, and The 
Detroit Free Press 
takes some pride in the 
success that has at- 
tended its program of 
the year. 


q 


ERE is another 

phase of news- 
paper enterprise that 
brings advertiser and 
reader closer together 
on a basis of greater 
mutual profit. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 





Applying Factory Time Study 
Principles to Retail Stores 


The Toledo Scale Company Develops a New Plan of Dealer 
Co-operation 


By W. C. Gookin 


Vice-President, Toledo Scale Company 


ECAUSE the retailer is the 
last link in the chain of dis- 
tribution we are not likely to 
think that he has important pro- 
duction problems. Therefore, 
when plans for improving retail 
business are considered, the dis- 
cussion usually trends toward such 
matters as advertising, displays, 
chain competition, etc., which are 
all essentially problems of mer- 
chandising, i. e., distribution. 
The Toledo Scale Company, 
however, has realized for some 
time that the retailer has prob- 
lems closely analagous to the pro- 
duction problems of the modern 
factory. For twenty-seven years 


we have been in close contact with 


retail stores and for sixteen years 
with industrial plant operations. 
We found that about the only 
recognition that has been given to 
what may be called the production 
side of the retail business has been 
the remarkable improvements in 
the principles of store arrange- 
ment. As a rule, even this type 
of work has been done from a 
merchandising angle. 

Observation convinced us that 
there still was a big field open for 
the application of time study to 
retail selling. So far as we know. 
we are the first large company 
which has created a definite plan 
for making a time study of the 
operations in the general run of 
groceries and meat markets. The 
Toledo Plan is based on the same 
principles of time study that were 
first laid down by Taylor in his 
work with factories and recog- 
nizes the analogy between certain 
phases of plant operation and re- 
lated phases of retail store opera- 
tion. 

Scales are commodity-handling 
equipment and the principles of 
commodity handling in _ retail 
stores are essentially the same as 


the principles of material handling 
in factories. The purpose of time 
study in the grocery and meat 
market is the same as in the fac- 
tory, the elimination of lost mo- 
tion and waste time, the increase of 
sales (corresponding to produc- 
tion) in proportion to overhead 
both by reducing the cost of oper- 
ation and the increasing volume, 
and therefore, increasing the profit. 


THE BASIC IDEA 


The basic idea of the Toledo 
Plan is that the average retail 
grocery or meat market can saye 
many dollars a year by the scien- 
tific selection and placing of scales. 
We know that in the average store 
today clerks are walking a great 
many feet—often miles—more 
than they would be compelled to 
if the owners of the stores under- 
stood the principles of time study 
and would buy and place scales so 
that the clerks would be required 
to spend a minimum amount of 
time -going to and from the coun- 
ters where the weighing is done. 

Of course, it would be a fine 
thing if every retailer in the 
country understood time study 
and was able to make his own ac- 
curate observations, and, once his 
data were obtained, was able to 
draw the correct conclusion from 
them. However, few retailers are 
equipped to make any kind of time 
study and it is doubtful that they 
could draw the correct conclusions 
once the study were made. 

It is our task to do this job for 
the retailer because our wide 
knowledge of conditions in: stores 
in all parts of the country makes 
it possible for us to survey store 
systems of all types and from our 
survey to lay down a set of cor- 
rect principles. 

At no time has it been our pur- 
pose to use the plan merely as a 
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Exclusive National Accounts 
- WERE CARRIED IN THE BIRMINGHAM NEWS and AGE-HERALD IN JUNE! 
In Birmingham, during June, 352 national accounts 
advertised in Birmingham newspapers. Of these, The 
Birmingham News and Age-Herald carried 323 — and of 
the 323, 258 were EXCLUSIVE! 
The careful, thorough study of the Birmingham Market made 
by these national manufacturers have proven The Birmingham 
News and Age-Herald to be the most effective — the most produc- 
tive medium available at the lowest cost per sale. 





y ~~ ++ + ’ 
| Che Birmingham News 
|  AGE-HER ALD 
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LIN! R that 


aad MISSED the 
big new river of prosperity! 


HIS is not a fable . . . it 
is a picture of a big ad- 
vertising appropriation. 

Spending millions to navi- 
gate that interesting stream 
that all the best people live 
on... missing the big new 
river that is flooding the 
land with prosperity. 

We speak of the great 
wage-earning group... the 
millions of people who to- 
day have more money to 
spend than ever before .. . 
who form the real backbone 
of America’s prosperity . . . 
and who now buy 55% of 
all retail merchandise sold 
in this country. 


Times Have Changed 


Advertisers whose fortunes 
rest on volume sales must 
get this new picture of 
wealth distribution in Amer- 


ica... if 1929 quotas are to 
be met .. . if new and firm 
foundations are to be laid 
for leadership through fu- 
ture years. 

Trace the change, the new 
trend of wealth, the ever- 
broadening flow of dollars to 
the masses. For instance— 

—today, the average 
wage-earner’s family enjoys 
the same living it had in 
1920 on 60% of present in- 
come. 

—since 1914, the cost of 
living has risen 175% ... 
union wages have risen 
260%. 

—taking 100 as a basis of 
wages and prices in July 
1924, in July 1927 we find 
wages up to 107, prices at 98. 

—the average wage 
earner’s family today can 
devote 40% of its income to 
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investment, automobiles, ra- 
dios, to the 101 luxuries that 
add zest to the business of 
living. 

And this tremendous 
group now comprises 658% 
of the families in Americal 


The Only Magazine 
They Read 


True Story is the favorite 
magazine of these prosper- 
ous, thrifty people.. In fact 
it is practically the only 
magazine they read, the 
only one specifically edited 
for them. 

There are 2,200,000 True 
Story families . . . and an 
advertisement in the five 
leading women’s magazines 
would reach only 18% of 
them. 


They have a combined 
annual buying power of 
over 5 billion dollars. They 
spend more than 2 billion 
dollars for food alone! 

A third of True Story 
families own their own 
homes. Half of them own 
cars. The average age of 
True Story readers is 30. 


Most Responsive of All 
to Advertising 


A great new market for na- 
tional advertisers! A mar- 
ket of progressive and 
prospering young people, 
eager for better homes, bet- 
ter food, better clothes, 
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better ways of living—and 
able to buy! 

The Spear Furniture Com- 
pany sells $40 to $60 items 
at % less cost in True Story. 

Kalamazoo Stoves find 
True Story readers “very 
responsive” at $85 per sale. 

A recent advertisement of 
the Carnation Milk Com- 
pany drew 17,000 inquiries, 
at the lowest cost this com- 
pany has ever known. 

Food advertisers such as 
Fleischmann, Jell-O, Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Mazola, Bor- 
den and Seald-Sweet are 
winning True Story read- 
ers from the casual pur- 
chase of private brands. 

In the toilet goods field, 
Lux Toilet Soap and Lux 
Flakes found this market 
eager for better ways of 
working and washing... 
Pond’s Creams, Squibb and 
Cutex found enthusiastic 
reception. 

These are the people who 
dwell along America’s great 
new river of prosperity .. . 
the people who today offer 
by far the richest and readi- 
est market for the leading 
products of the nation. 

Complete facts and fig- 
ures are available in a hand- 
some new book entitled 
“The New Family Market.” 
Write for it on your letter- 
head today. True Story, 
1930 Broadway, New York 
City. 


True ete 





) "THE ONLY MAGAZINE THEY READ” y . 
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means of giving our salesmen a 
new high-pressure selling method. 
We firmly believe that almost 
every store can use more scales 
but we know that these scales 
must be of varying sizes depend- 
ing upon their position in the store, 
that they must be designed for 
specific purposes, and that al- 
though we might sell a great many 
more scales by high-pressure sell- 
ing based on superficial observa- 
tion, we can keep in business and 
perform our proper service to the 
retailer only by selling him the 
number of scales he needs whether 
that number be one or ten. In 
fact, if our study of an individual 
store should show that the weigh- 
ing system of that store was cor- 
rectly arranged we should not 
hesitate to tell the dealer so. 
Our first step in developing the 
Toledo Plan, therefore, was to 
make sure that we had a simple 
form of procedure which could 
be applied to the time study of 
any grocery or meat market. Our 
next step was to work out a 
method whereby our salesmen 


could make the proper time study 
and present their findings in such 
a way that we could make the 
proper recommendations. 

Once: we had these details cared 
for we prepared a booklet ex- 


plaining the Toledo Plan. At the 
same time we made up the neces- 
sary forms for the salesman to 
use in his study. 

The complete plan, including 
both the booklet and the working 
material, was then mailed to our 
salesmen with a letter explaining 
it fully. Then the district sales 
managers were called into the 
home office by zones for a dis- 
cussion of the plan so that they, in 
turn, might instruct the salesmen 
how to apply it. 

The plan was then announced to 
retailers by means of double-page 
spreads in business papers cover- 
ing both indenendent and chain 
retailers. In these advertisements 
we showed a diagram of a store 
where the owner depended on one 
scale and demonstrated, by means 
of dotted lines, that many steps 
were wasted. The advertisement 
was headed. “The High Cost of 
Needless Steps,” with a subhead, 
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“and this will tell you how.” 
The copy then pointed out that an 
experienced factory executive 
could detect in almost any retail 
store wastes through lost motion 
that seriously affect profits. We 
then described the Toledo Plan 
and asked retailers to write to us 
for our booklet. Reprints of this 
advertisement were sent by mail 
to 40,000 retailers with a letter 
giving further details and urging 
wy dealers to send for our book- 
et. 

Upon receipt of an inquiry the 
booklet is mailed directly to the 
merchant with the following let- 
ter: 


In accord with your request, we are 
pleased to enclose a copy of our book 
“The Toledo Plan.” 

You will note that it describes br‘efly 
a method for the retailer who is try- 
ing to increase his profits by reducing 
his operating expenses and cutting down 
his hidden am 

The “Toledo Plan” is a result of a 
country wide survey of systems used by 
successful retail, chain and market house 
organizations, large and small. 

e sincerely trust that you will find 
it ——_ reading. 

he next and most important step, 
naturally, is to learn what savings, if 
any, are possible in your business 
through rearrangement of your store 
and the use of money and labor-saving 
weighing equipment. 

Through our Research Departments 
and Clearing House our sales represen- 
tatives have a thoroughly practical 
knowledge of model store arrangement 
and retail weighing problems and be- 
cause of your indicated interest in the 
matter we have asked one of our men 
to call upon you at his earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

You will find him prepared to make 
a study of your present operations, to 
ascertain your requirements and to make 
suggestions consistent with your own 
ideas. 

We wish to thank you in advance for 
any courtesies extended to him and as- 
sure you that it will be a pleasure to 
serve you at your direction. 


The inquiry is then sent to the 
salesman covering the territory 
and notice of the inquiry is sent 
to the district manager. The 
salesman is expected to follow up 
the inquiry and wherever advis- 
able make the time study accord- 
ing to our predetermined proced- 
ure. The company depends upon 
the district managers to see that 
this is done. In addition the sales- 
men are required to report to the 
home office the results of their 
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calls and are followed up by the 
home office until such reports are 
sent in. 

That explains the mechanics of 
the plan. Now for the plan itself, 
which can best be explained by a 
study of our booklet, “The Toledo 
Plan for Retail Stores” and the 
working material which the sales- 
man uses in making a time study. 
The booklet contains thirty-two 
pages and cover, is printed in 
two colors and is liberally illus- 
trated. 

After a brief introduction it 
asks the question, “What is the 
Toledo Plan?” and answers it as 
follows: 


When you can’t raise your prices or 
buy more cheaply, the only way to 
make more profit is to reduce your 
operating costs and losses and increase 
your volume. It is on these lines that 
the Toledo Plan is built. It is the 
outgrowth of 26 years of constant deal- 
ing with thousands of retail merchants, 
whose business ranges in size from one- 
man stores to million-dollar markets. 
It is comprised of: 

1. A MEANS OF reducing the time 
per sale, of increasing the number of 
sales per clerk, of increasing the vol 
ume of sales per customer, of makin 
sure that you get the right amount o 
money for your goods, and so making 
each sale pay you a better profit. 

2. A MEANS OF preventing your 
sales from starting with a loss, due 
to shortages occurring in your incoming 
merchandise. 

3. A MEANS OF getting an addi- 
tional sales income, independent of sales, 
from an automatic ‘service which wil 





please and attract cust s—an 
which will help to pay the moderate cost 
of securing all the benefits of the plan. 

The details of this money-making 
plan are plainly and briefly set forth 
in the following pages. t will pay 
you to study them now. 


The booklet then takes up each 
point in detail. Under Point One 
we point out how the plan will 
work out in the following ways: 

1. Saving costly steps. for the 
busy clerk. We show that good 
scale equipment is cheaper than 
man power and that if a dealer 
saves one-fourth the time of each 
of four clerks, thus enabling them 
to do the work of five, he saves 
$1,500 a year which equals the net 
profit on $50,000 in sales. We illus- 
trate by a diagram showing the 
number of unnecessary steps taken 
in a store which has only one 
scale. 

2. Faster weighing that reduces 
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operating cost. Here we point out 
the superiorities of Toledo Scales 
in making it possible for clerks to 
weigh quickly. This is largely a 
discussion of mechanical features. 

3. Getting more trade by the 
“quick service” people want. Here 
we show that quick service means 
satisfied customers, means less 
waiting on the part of customers, 
and attracts customers who appre- 
ciate service. 

4. More sales per customer by 
the proper arrangement. We here 
point out that if scales are located 
in each departrnent the clerk can 
get all possible sales per customer 
from a‘ department. Where the 
clerk has to leave the customer 
frequently to go to some other 
part of the store in order to weigh 
merchandise the customer’s atten- 
tion is distracted and she leaves 
before she has really bought all 
that can be sold to her. 

5. Use the right scales to pro- 
tect your profits. In this section 
the booklet. points out that there 
is a Toledo Scale for every pur- 
pose from those of twenty-ounce 
capacity to those of five pounds 
capacity and that prices are in 
proportion to size. 

6. Guarding against losses that 
come from tmaccuracy. Here are 
emphasized the various features of 
our ‘scales that make certain ac- 
curate weighing. ’ 

A center spread shows a number 
of our scales and explains their 
uses; “We then summarize the 
first section of the ‘booklet as 
follows: 


so then 
THE RIGHT SCALES 
In the Proper Locations 


ean: 
ae Steps—less labor, or more busi- 
ness with the same labor, which reduces 
your operating cost in proportion to 
volume and gives you a better net 
profit per dollars of sales. 
_ Faster Weighing—less time per sale 
in handling telephone business and peak- 
hour shopping trade; 
ick Service—which attracts trade. 
ore Sales—resulting both from your 
ability to handle more sales in a given 
time and from your having more time 
to opeee witth the customer. 
Ff ciency—good equipment encourages 
efficiency throughout your business. 
Preventing Losses—this means pro 
your net.profit. at the time of 
fore it is too late. 


tectin, 
sale— 


Under Point Two the booklet 
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BRIEF AND 
TO THE POINT 


If someone owned a copyright on the English 
tongue and words in print 
could be used only on a royalty basis 
»eeeeeee SO much for little words, 

and more for long ones . . 
copy-writers would have to think 
in terms of one syllable 
we would say, for instance 
you ought to try 
the Charles Francis 


Press ...... they 
print as good as 
they can.... 
that means 
a lot! 


v 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


v 
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discusses the importance of an ac- 
curate check on incoming mer- 
chandise. For instance, it de- 
scribes the following transaction: 


Suppose you receive what you think 
is 100 pounds. You pay for 100 pounds. 
~gy ft your overhead and profit, you 
sell it 30 cents a pound. For this 
lot of merchandise you should receive 
a total of $30. 

But suppose that the lot was two 
pounds short. You didn’t check it and 
you don’t know that it was short, but 
you have only 98 pounds to sell, and 
you take in only $29.40. You lost 60 
cents somewhere. 

Now mouse that your net profit 
(being higher on bulk s than on 
the average) is as mu as ten per 
cent. Your net profit should be three 
cents a pound. 

Sixty divided by three is twenty. 

This means that out of the 100 
pounds you sell 20 pounds, or one-fifth 
of the entire lot, at no profit at all, 
because of a two-pound shortage. 


It then continues to expand upon 
this idea emphasizing the possi- 
bility of profit leaks through a 
poor check on merchandise com- 
ing into the store. 

Under Point Three the booklet 
explains the use of person weigh- 
ers. Here we point out that a per- 
son weigher, used by only a 
moderate number of people, re- 
turns $22.81 per square foot per 
year. We show a table of in- 
come and return on investment 
from scales which are used for 
from ten to 100 weighings per day. 

Now that the advantages of the 
plan have been discussed, the book- 
let describes the survey which we 
are willing to make for each mer- 
chant. We describe the survey in 
general and tell how it can be 
worked out for each individual 
merchant. This section is devoted 
really to: selling the idea of hav- 
ing a survey made and getting the 
merchant in an eager frame of 
mind so that he will be anxious to 
have the survey made when the 
salesman arrives. 

The booklet closes with a page 
of Toledo leadership and another 
page listing our offices. 

We can now describe the sur- 
vey and the material used by the 
salesman in making it. This ma- 
terial consists of the following: 

A. An outline used by the sales- 
man in making his time study. 
This is as follows: 
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1. Secure answers to the fol- 
“my questions : 

How many persons are em- 
sloped in selling? . . 

(b) Average wages paid? 

(c) Average volume of sales 
per day per person? . 

(d) Out of the total number of 
business hours per day, how many 
hours per person, on the average, 
are employed in actual selling and 
order-filling? . . 

(e) What is the merchant's aver- 
age gross margin? ‘ 
Average net profit? . . . 
Average net profit on 
goods? . 

(f) Approximate yearly total of 
incoming bulk merchandise? 

2. Determine the distance trav- 
eled, first between various items of 
stock and present locations of 
scales, then between same items 
of stock and proposed location of 
scales. 

3. Audit each counter scale. 

4. Give the cylinder-scale read- 
ing test to each person employed 
in selling. 

5. If a large scale is used for 
weighing small quantities, recheck 
25 or more of the weighings on a 
Toledo scale of the proper style 
and capacity, and estimate average 
error, if any; multiply by total 
number of weighings daily. 

6. Time the weighing of twenty- 
five or more sales, first on present 
equipment, and then on a Toledo 
scale of proper style. On the basis 
of the average time required in 
each case, and number of weigh- 
ings daily, determine the time 
saved by Toledo equipment. 

7. (a) Test the scale used for 
checking-in. Figure average error 
and multiply by total number of 
weighings. 

(b) With the beam first at the 
bottom of the trig-loop and then at 
the top, determine the difference 
in the weight indicated. 

B. A form for determining the 
total distance traveled (a) from 
stock to present location of scales 
and (b) from stock to proposed 
location of scales. This worked 
out in columns headed as follows: 


ITEMS OF STOCK 

Present Scale Location 
No. of feet from stock to scale. 
No. of weighings per day. 


- 
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6th of a series 


RINTING presses grind out 

their daily resume of the world’s 

happenings—and millions of 
hands reach forth eagerly for favor- 
ite daily newspapers. 
Interspersed among those items hav- 
ing to do with “‘head-line” news of 
the hour are two great and subtle 
forces which must credited with 
a great share in the progress, free- 
dom, comfort and happiness which 
has made American life the highest 
in standing in all the world. 
What are those two subtle forces in 
the daily newspaper which have so 
completely changed American life in 
the last two decades? One is a news 
report of new inventions, new styles, 
new ideas. The other is the adver- 
tising which tells millions of readers 
almost simultaneously, more about 
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Daily Life 


those new things which pique their 
interest. re to buy—what it 
costs —what the new will do. 

The new is not accepted blindly. 
There must be fact and reason. Ad- 
vertising presents the facts—and 
millions respond. Again the habits 
of millions change almost overnight. 


Applying this truism to Jacksonville, 
changing daily life simply means pre- 
senting the new idea to those who 
control the spending power of some 
500 industrial plants, the revenues 
of world-wide commerce and unique 
a ——- and big- Soars 
a ure. It means presenting the 
idea | or product through the Florida 
Times-Union in constructive, con- 
stant advertising because here is a 
complete newspaper which is the 
favorite in its city and state. q 


And the space buyer cannot overlook the fact that the will to accept 


a new product is fruitless unless the means i available. 


Send for 


complete facts about the rich market covered 


Che Florida Times-Anion 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Represented nationally by 
REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 


New York . . . 


oo 2 West 45th Street 


203 N. Sy vac a la 


15924 Chestnut Street 


hye 
117 West oth 


. 58 
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No. of feet traveled per day. 

Proposed Scale Locations 
No. of feet from stock to scale. 
No. of weighings per day. 


Amount of Travel Saved Per Day 
No. of feet traveled per day 


C. Graph sheets. On these sheets 
the spaces between the line repre- 
sent one foot, two feet or any 
other unit of floor space and the 
spaces are numbered down the ‘side 
and across the bottom for con- 
venience of the salesman in mea- 
suring off the number of feet in 
his sketch. We also furnish the 
salesman with two model graph 
sheets on which are worked out 
two studies—one showing a store 
in which the scales are poorly ar- 
ranged and one after the condi- 
tions in this store are corrected. 

D. A model letter for making a 
presentation of the facts deter- 
mined by the survey. This is a 
four-page letter which goes into 
detail in explaining the conclusions 
arrived at through the survey and 
how they can be applied to the 
individual store. It is impossible 
to quote from this letter at length. 
We shall merely point out that it 
is basically a sales letter, but that 
the effort to do the selling does 
not show itself until after the re- 
sults of the survey have been ex- 
plained. This lettér is signed by 
the district manager in whose dis- 
trict the store is located. 

E. A form which lists the pro- 
posed equipment which the results 
of the survey determined should be 
bought. 

The salesman is given a folder 
which carries on the outside the 
words, “Statement of Reduced Op- 
erating Expenses and Increased 
Profits under the Toledo Plan” 
and a box on which is lettered the 
retailer’s name and that of the 
salesman. When the study has 
been made and the conclusions 
drawn the. salesman submits all 
his ‘material to the dealer in this 
folder. 

The .reaction of retailers has 
been remarkable. In one week the 
company received more than 2,000 
inquiries for the booklet and these 
came from all parts of the country. 

We feel that we have originated 
a plan which approaches the_re- 
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tailer from a new angle. We 
convinced that by the use of # 
plan we can increase the use 
scales and bring about a be 
understanding of how scales should 
be used. We now have something 
definite, based on scientific prige 
ciples, to present to the de 
when we approach him as a b 
of scales. We no longer sell j 
scales. We are selling net pro 
through the correct use of scales 
The retailer as well as the mar 
facturer has production problen 
It is realization of this fact 
which, we feel, has made our p 
so successful. There is no 
son why other manufacturers 
other lines cannot be equally 
cessful. with other plans based 
this same essential idea. 


New Account to Winsten & 
Sullivan 


The Milnesia Laboratories, Inc. 
York, manufacturer of Milnesia Wafer 
milk of magnesia in wafer form, hag 
placed its advertising account with Wim 
sten & Sullivan, Inc., New York ; 
tising agency. 


William J. Hagenah to Join | 
Byllesby 


William J. Hagenah, for seven 
years a consulting engineer and rate 
pert, in Chicago, will join the Bylle 

ngineering and Management Cor 
tion of that city, as a vice-pr 
effective September 1. 


Rice Flakes Account to 
Churchill-Hall 


The Standard Rice Company, , 
New York, has appointed Churchilk) 
Hall, Inc., New ork advert 
agency, to direct its advertising acco 
A campaign on White House Nat 
Brown Rice Flakes will be started 


Russell Dawson, Advertisi 
Manager, Greensboro “Reca 


Russell Dawson, formerly with 
Pictorial Review and, later, with 
Flint, Mich., Journal, is now advert 
manager of the Greensboro, N, 
Record. 4 


Appoints G. Lynn Sumner 
Agency 
shen etiooel Blank Book e 
yoke, ass., placed its a 
ing account with The G, Lynn Su 
Company, Inc., New York advert 
agency. 
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HIS is a story of Pabst, Kellogg and Webb—three wis 
men of the West who followed a star and found success, 

Their experience is significant to all advertisers, but 
particularly to advertisers of food products. For they 
departed from the time-worn tradition that “evening 
newspapers reach the home,” and concentrated their 
advertising effort in the Chicago territory in a morn 
ing newspaper—the Chicago Tribune. 

These three wise advertisers have found that, regardless of the read. 
ing habits in some cities, Chicago is a morning newspaper town—a 
Tribune town. 

They have found that crisp, inviting Tribune pages claim the early 
morning attention of more than 800,000 families in the rich market of 
Chicago and the Chicago territory every week-day—and more than a_ 
million on Sundays. 

Their experience has convinced them that only the Tribune can de 

liver maximum coverage of Chicago housewives 
—purchasing agents of supplies for a million 


os by every count the Tribune is 


It was introduced to Ch 

in-Qctober, 1926. No advertising was u: 
and sales were small. The following mc 
the first “‘Pabst-ett” advertisement _ 
appeared in the Tribune. Results were ® 44 4AM 
immediate and sales showed a tre- 
mendous increase. 

Pabst advertised in the Tribune consistently throughout 1927 and 
sales steadily mounted. 

“As a result of our consistent Tribune campaign,” says Fred Pabst, 
Jr., First Vice President, “our sales for November, 1927, showed & 
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sin over ¢ales made in November, 1926, of 122%. 
“The Chicago Tribune has been our major adver- 
ing medium in the Middle West. We feel that it gives 
not only the needed strength in Chicago and sub- 

rbs, but that tt dees usin Sremnensous amount of 


facturer of cereals and breakfast foods, began 
to investigate the sales possibilities of the Chi- 
cago Territory about 14 years ago. It learned 
that this comparatively small area contained 
one-fifth of the population, one-fifth of the 
wealth, one-fifth of the manufactured prod- 


Now the Kellogg Company cams over $1,500,000 


ayear in newspaper advertising—more than any 
other food manufacturer in the world, so far as figures 
are available. Newspapers receive far more of its adver- 
tising appropriation than magazines. And Kellogg 
spends more for advertising in the Tribune than in 
any other publication, magazine or newspaper! 

Last year the Kellogg Company used 29,949 lines in 
the Tribune — far more than was carried by any 
other Chicago newspaper. The choice of the Trib- 
une by this veteran advertiser is proof of its 
unequaled influence among Chicago women. 

And the effectiveness of its coverage in 
the key trading centers of Zone 7—the world’s 
richest market. 





years ago, Thomas J. Webb—a coffee me. 
t—decided to market a brand coffee under his 


advertising in the favorite newspaper of 
Chicago women—the Chicago Tribune. 

“Since using no Chicago newspaper 
but the Tribune,” says Thomas J. Webb, 
president, “‘its efficiency as an advertising 
medium for reaching housewives has been 
clearly demonstrated. It is unquestion- 


ing demand for our product. 
“The Tribune Book of Facts has been my bible. We 


have based our entire merchandising campaign on its 
recommendations.”’ 


DID WE SAY THREE? THERE ARE SCORES OF 
WISE FOOD ADVERTISERS! 

We have told of the success which has come to three wise advertiser. 
through their ability to recognize and accept changed conditions. 

But scores of other advertisers have shown equal judgment. Wise, 
aggressive, succesful advertisers who concentrate their advertising 
in the Chicago Tribune. 

A list of their names reads like a roster for an advertising ‘‘Who's 
Who.” It is comprised of names and products known from coast to 
coast—from Canada to the Gulf. 

A Tribune man will be glad to present the facts in greater detail. 


Chicago Tribune 


TRIBUNE SQUARE - CHICAGO 


New Yerk Advertising Office: 
$12 Fifth Avenue—Pbowe Longacre 8800 
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The Soap Industry Sets Out to 
Clean Some Dirty Corners 


The Co-Operative Advertising and Marketing Program of the Soap 
Industry Represents an Unusual Type of Co-operative Endeavor 


By Roscoe C. Edlund 


Manager, Association of American Soap and Glycerine Producers, Inc. 


HE fact that either a good 

word, or a good idea, has occa- 
sionally been put to base uses, 
should not condemn it. On the 
contrary, sometimes the very avid- 
ity with which the blow-flies of 
business pounce upon it, is the best 
proof of the real value it 


municipal health authorities, so- 
cial welfare workers and founda- 
tions, and similar institutions. No 
one denies—least of all the manu- 
facturers who form our associa- 
tion—that the origin of the fund 
which makes our work possible is 





possesses. Nobody has a [| 
surer instinct for genuine |f 
merit than the man whose 
own aim is to pervert it to 
selfish ends. If a word did 
nt have a _ worth-while 
meaning in the first place, 
he would not bother with it. 
It seems to me that this 
applies with especial force to 
that much-abused word 
“service,” and to the equally 
abused idea of building 
profitable business upon a 
foundation of genuine social 
and community value. There 
is no doubt that “service” 
and “social welfare” and 
similar phrases have been 
and still are being used in | 
rather nauseating fashion by |/7 
men, and by businesses, who 
are really thinking first, last 
and all the time, about their 
own pockets; and yet it re- 
mains just as true as it ever 
did, that the surest, soundest 
way for a business to grow, 








is to do something of real There’s Personality in SOAP & WATER 


benefit to the community. 
My reason for this rather 
elaborate introduction is that 
I believe these principles 
apply with especial aptness and 
force to what the Association 
of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers, Inc., is now doing in 
its co-operative advertising and 
market development plan to 
broaden and enrich the market 
for soap, by raising the standards 
of cleanliness in a broad program 
of co-operation with educators, 


FUPUEMED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SOAP AND CAYCERINE PRODUCERS in TO AID THE WORK OF Litan 


ONE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S GENERAL ADVERTISE- 
MENTS WHICH AIMS TO RAISE THE STANDARDS OF 


CLEANLINESS 


the very human and not at all dis- 
honorable desire to see the soap 
business grow and prosper. 

But that desire, which is not in 
the least the unique possession of 
the soap manufacturer, finds ex- 
pression in all sorts of ways. It 
can, and unfortunately sometimes 
does, manifest itself in some pretty 
sordid, narrow, selfish and greedy 
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practices, if not in outright trick- 
ery. On the other hand, it can find 
itself working in complete harmony 
with the finest sort of altruism 
and genuine community spirit. 

It is the good fortune of the 
soap business that a number of its 
leaders have long been known for 
their displays of the finest kind 
of public spirit and broad 
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ers how to bathe it properly; but 
you will not find the people who 
are most directly and nobly inter- 
ested in the cause of clean and 
healthy babies agreeing with them. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
fact in connection with the o: gani- 
zation of our association is that it 
came into actual existence, and 





philanthropy. One _ioneed 
only mention the names of 
Fels and of Colgate and 
Procter to realize that 
American soap. manufac- 
turers have been able to see 
beyond their kettles and 
vats, and have not been 
afraid to try to do more 
for their kind than merely 
to supply them with good 
soap 

With such leaders as these 
to give the tone to the in- 
dustry, it was almost in- 
evitable that its co-operative 
program, when it came, 
would see its job in the 
development and’ improve- 
ment of markets as some- 
thing more than a drive to 
persuade people to use more 
soap. And so it has been. 
The United States prides 
itself upon being an ex- 
tremely clean nation; and 
so, perhaps, it is, relatively 


a Ford says: 


will help make washrooms pay 


“Despre the advance in our standard of cleamhness 
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speaking. But it is amazing 
how many dirty corners; 
how many neglected hy- 
gienic measures resulting 
in positive perils to the public 
health, the association, through its 
educational subsidiary, the Cleanli- 
ness Institute, has been able to 
uncover. 

Of course all this has led more 
or less directly to increase the use 
of soap; but we have not observed 
that municipal health authorities, 
school boards, charitable societies 
and other folk similarly engaged, 
have found our assistance any. the 
less welcome or less valuable be- 
cause we had a motive in helping 
them spread the gospel of cleanli- 
ness that was a bit more direct 
and commercial than their own. 
Perhaps some purists may insist 
that it would be better for a baby 
to go dirty than for its mother to 
be taught by the soap manufactur- 





HOW THE CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE IS APPEALING 
TO EMPLOYEES BY OFFERING HEALTH POSTERS 


started work, at a time when cor- 
ditions in the industry generally, 
while not perhaps at the very pin- 
nacle of prosperity, were none the 
less reasonably satisfactory and 
certainly not alarming. It is pos- 
sible, if not probable, that this very 
fact has contributed and will con- 
tinue to contribute usefully to the 
stability and success of the asso- 
ciation; that its foundation had no 
flavor of panic mixed into it; that 
the motives which brought its 
members together had little or 
nothing to do with any temporary 
situation, and so need not disappear 
as soon as that situation changed. 

The germ of the association was 
a wholly voluntary and informal 
committee, which had formed the 
habit of meeting at fairly regular 
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HIGH GRADE SERIALS ADD TO 
CHARACTER OF L. A. EXAMINER 


Last SEVEN INDICATE 
TYPE OF READERSHIP 


AN advertiser is known by the 
£4 company he keeps . . . and peo- 
ple by what they read! That is 
me of the reasons The Examiner 
is so proud of the brilliant galaxy 
»f distinguished local and national 
advertisers that make up its clien- 
tele. And that is why it is so proud 
of the high type of editorial con- 
tent that appears in its pages. 
Some papers are. content to run 
such literary 
trash as 
“Purple Pas- 
sion,” “The 
Green Gar- 
ter,’’ and 
‘Carmine 
Kisses.” But 
significant of 
The Exam- 
iner’s belief 
that better 
daily and 
Sunday seri- 
als build a 
better read- 
ership, may 
we modestly 
/ nnouncing the call attention 
rival of Our Fall to the last 
seven serials 
that have ap- 
peared in its 
columns. 


|.MAGNIN 5<0.__] 


Bridge of 
San Luis 
Rey,’’ by 
Thornton 
Wilder, first 
editions of 
which are 
already com- 
manding 
enormous 





165 = 350 


at from $125 to 
are offered Ex- 
r readers in this 

& Co. an- 


invests 
Examiner 
any other 


ace than in 
A. paper. 


‘(The 
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THE HARDMAN 


he ten comes ot hewerthel Kemer 6 he meat ances 
schools and select clube THE HARDMAN PANO will be 


A these dingy be seen and lee. % pow would hear the Hardenee 

a you would in your own home come to ou music rooms ond 

he geet merece od Mee armies ter we che mere gh 

ewe thet de mat prominent arvets @ Loy Angeles promonems the |} 
cde ol mann. Gi 


THE HARDMAN 


The Fitzgerald Mus.c Co. uses more space in 
The Examiner to reach their cultured 
clientele, than any other paper. Here is 
one of ther recent 4-column by 14-inch 
Cup partes rich in beauty, and 
appeal. 





prices, despite the fact that it is a 
recent novel. 

“We,” by Colonel Charles Lindbergh, 
a best-seller for months. 

“Periscope,”” by John Knox. 

“Trader Horn,” by Alfred Aloysius 
Smith and Ethelreda Lewis, the greatest 
adventure story of the century. 

“Mussolini,”” by E. Vittorio de Fiori, 
the great Duce, through Italian eyes. 

“Skyward,” by Commander Richard 
Byrd. 
ms We Behave Like Human Be- 
ings,”” by George Dorsey, Ph.D. 
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and frequent intervals, beginning 
away back shortly after the war, 
and in turn owing its origin to 
the influence of the war in bring- 
ing the whole industry compul- 
sorily together to act as a unit in 
the production of glycerine. 


SELLING A BY-PRODUCT 


It was the problem of the dis- 
posal of the surplus production of 
glycerine, which is purely a by- 
product of soap manufacture, 
which formed the chief reason for 
the existence of this informal 
group of leaders of the industry. 
As often happens, the by-product 
tail was showing signs of wag- 
ging the soap industry dog. The 
price of glycerine, owing to the 
limited market then existing for 
it, and the great surplus of produc- 
tion for which the war was in 
considerable measure responsible, 
was subject to rapid and violent 
fluctuations. When glycerine was 
high, profits from its sale made it 
possible to sell soap very cheaply; 
in fact glycerine had been known to 
go so high that it would carry 
much of the burden of cost of 
soap manufacture, and so knock 
the bottom out of the soap market. 

The obvious answer to such an 
unhealthy condition as this was 
to find or create new markets for 
glycerine which would bring pro- 
duction and consumption more 
nearly into line, and so stabilize 
the situation. The informal con- 
ference, as it might be called, de- 
voted itself to this, and the result 
was the development of a plan to 
sell glycerine as an anti-freezing 
agent for use in automobile radi- 
ators and to conduct research into 
other market possibilities. 

The plan, including a co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign on a sub- 
stantial scale, considerably ante- 
dates the formal organization of 
our association, but was turned 
over to the association as soon as 
it came into being by the original 
“informal committee,” which to all 
practical intents and purposes was 
identical with our present board 
of directors—in other words, the 
association is the direct heir of the 
committee. 

The program on radiator glycer- 
ine had no more than got well 
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under way when the men active in 
its organization and direction be- 
gan, quite naturally, to ask them- 
selves why, if co-operative effort 
on behalf of the by-product was 
good, similar effort on behalf of 
their principal interest—namely 
soap—wouldn’t be better. But it 
took some time to find the answer 
to that question. 

The first trouble was, that of 
all the products of daily use in 
modern civilization, soap comes 
pretty near to having the best claim 
to universal distribution and uni- 
versal, matter-of-course acceptance. 
Several brands of soap belong in 
that select company of products 
that have been advertised longer, 
more assiduously, and on a rela- 
tively larger scale to the American 
public than anything else. You 
may mention paint and sugar and 
flour and pins, or one or two other 
things, that may rival it in com- 
monplaceness in the buyer’s mind; 
but I don’t know of any one prod- 
uct that matches it in all respects. 

Its retail distribution has been 
brought down, through many years, 
about as near to the wholly auto- 
matic level as any product well 
could be; and by the same token, 
the retailer’s individual interest in 
the sale of a single cake, and his 
margin of profit thereon, have been 
brought as nearly as possible to 
the vanishing point. And no other 
product is sold in anything like so 
many types and numbers of stores 
—all grocery stores, all chain 
stores, all delicatessen stores, all 
drug stores—what other product 
compares with it? 

Nevertheless, the Association of 
American Soap and _ Glycerine 
Producers, Incorporated, came 
formally into existence January |, 
1927. The idea of “Cleanliness In- 
stitute” was broached about two 
months later, and publicly an- 
nounced in June of that year. 
Since that time the development 
of the plan has been steady, con- 
sistent and logical. ; 

Membership in the association is 
obtainable by any individual manu- 
facturer for $25 annual dues. In- 
vestments in the association’s co- 
operative campaign are on a wholly 
voluntary basis, but members are 
asked to assess themselves upon a 
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ln furniture. 


During the first 7 months of 1928, 
The San Francisco Examiner pub- 
lished more Furniture & Household 
National Display Advertising than 
all other San Francisco newspapers 
combined. 


The Examiner, with the largest cir- 
culation in Central and Northern 
California, reaches an audience that 
has the money to spend and the 
willingness to buy—that’s why Na- 
tional Furniture & Household Ad- 
vertisers prefer The Examiner. Out 
of a total of 23 National Advertising 
Classifications, Media Records, Inc., 
report The Examiner as leader in 
19 classifications. 





For the first 7 months of 1928, The Examiner led all San Fran- 
cisco newspapers in these 19 National Advertising Classifications: 
Automotive Groceries Musical Instruments 
Building Materials HeatingandPlumbing Office Equipment 
Electrical Appliances Insurance Publications 

and Supplies Jewelry Radio 
Footwear Medical Sporting Goods 
Furniture and House- Men’s Wear Tobacco 

hold Miscellaneous Toilet Requisites 


FIFTH IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE AMONG U.S. NEWSPAPERS 


San Brancisco Bxaminer 


Daily, 186,890 Sunday, 368,928 
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Consider these new 


LiperRTY layouts in your 


1929 advertising plans! 








L-shaped page and one- 
half, utilizing gutter. 


tj Two vertical outside g Z, 
Wy, *alt pages on facing (74 

Ly. woh for as V7 
a single page. Price (7 
$5,000. 




















across bottom of 
for as a single 


Two facing horizontal half 
pages, utilizing the gutter el 
page. Price $5,000 








Pe new in advertising 
layout! — spreads next to read- 
ing matter...Each spread offers 
hitherto undreamt of possibili- 
ties for getting attention!...An 
exclusive feature of Liberty, 
where advertising visibility is a 
scientific study! ... Consider 
these new Liberty layouts care- 


Now 
over 1,500,000 
average net paid 
circulation guar- 
anteed...For 1929, 


a larger cireu- 








lation and no 
increase in adver- 
tising rates. 


fully in your 
1929 adver- 
tising plans. 
... Send for 
complete 
rates and 
charts on all 
new space 


shapes. 











5 of the 11 new layouts available 
to Liberty advertisers in combi- 
nations of red and black and 
orange and black rotogravure. 


Available in 2 color 
rotogravure only. 


Liberty 
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fixed ratio to their annual produc- 
tion, and upon a basis of definite 
contracts extending over a period 
of three years. At present about 
80 per cent of the industry is ac- 
tively represented in our campaign 
on this basis. 

The two campaigns—for gly- 
cerine and for soap—are kept 
wholly distinct. The campaign for 
soap subdivides in an entirely nat- 
ural way into several categories: 


1. General consumer advertising. 

2. Advertising directed at certain spe- 
cial classes. 

3. Co-operative work with educators, 
welfare workers, municipal health au- 


thorities, ete. 

4. Co-operative work with other in- 
dustries, through their trade associa- 
tions, in such cases as common aims 
render mutually valuable, such as the 
towel manufacturers, the plumbing 


trade, the gas industry, etc. 


It may be worth while to ex- 
plain in a little more detail the 
place and part of each of these 
in the total effort of the associa- 
tion. First, regarding the policy 
of direct advertising to the con- 
sumer: 

Few things, probably, are more 
thoroughly misunderstood than the 
actual status of soap in the daily 
life of the vast majority of our 
fellow-citizens—not the relatively 
small stratum of the more or less 
wealthy and successful, but the 
great working middle-class. Be- 
cause soap is practically universally 
purchased and universally used, it 
is natural to assume that the in- 
tensity or frequency of use is also 
practically the same all the way 
through from Fifth Avenue to 
Avenue A 

\s any experienced social worker 
or investigator can tell you, it isn’t. 
There are still, in this year 1928, 
m devotees of the Saturday 
night bath in these United States 
than there are genuinely faithful 
365-baths-a-year experts, by a 
wide, wide margin. And there are 
still many thousands to whom a 
bath every Saturday night is the 


mark of effeminacy. There are 
millions who drive their own cars 
and listen in on their own radios, 


who are entirely satisfied with 
hebdomadal ablution. We have se- 
lected our general advertising me- 
diums with these millions in view. 
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Naturally this talking has to be 
done in extremely tactful fashion. 
The slightest hint of supercilious- 
ness, or of preachiness, would do 
us far more harm than good. It 
is not for me to say how well 
we have succeeded in hitting the 
right note and keeping the right 
tone, but at least we haven’t done 
the cause of soap and water any 
harm yet, and I think we have 
done it considerable good. 

With our specialized campaign 
we step down to a still less culti- 
vated stratum; and in this level the 
Cleanliness Institute comes to the 
fore, because in this advertising 
we are advancing the cause of co- 
operation with the educator, the 
health officer and the social worker. 

Our general advertising, de- 
signed good-humoredly to insinu- 
ate the idea of a higher standard 
of personal neatness and daintiness 
into the minds of people already 
prosperous, self-satisfied and self- 
respecting, is signed by the asso- 
ciation. But our special program, 
in educational and professional 
journals, is aimed to call the at- 
tention of the people whose job it is 
to work with that portion of the 
public who need both instruction and 
help, to the active assistance the 
Cleanliness Institute is prepared to 
give them. Consequently it is 
signed by the Institute, and it tells 
of the things the Institute is pre- 
pared to do under Division 3 of 
our general plan. 

This includes the distribution, at 
actual printing cost, of a_ series 
of books prepared by the Cleanli- 
ness Institute for the use of chil- 
dren in the schools. There are 
already three of these books, aimed 
at three successive age-groups of 
children. The total distribution of 
these books in their first year runs 
far up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the demand for them 
among teachers and school boards 
seems to be steadily growing rather 
than diminishing. We believe that 
for practical value in teaching the 
young habits of personal cleanli- 
ness, they have never been sur- 
passed. 

To tell the entire story of the 
co-operation of the Institute in 
social work along the lines of 
personal, home and city hygiene, 
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even in the short time we have 
been at work, would make a good- 
sized book in itself. We distribute 
posters, small folders, and pamph- 
lets; we have compiled and will 
furnish free to anyone interested 
a bibliography on cleanliness that 
already runs to more than five 
hundred titles; we have compiled 
standards of practice and instruc- 
tion booklets on such matters as 
the proper maintenance as far as 
cleanliness is concerned, of school 
buildings, etc. 


WORKING IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
OTHER BUSINESSES 


One of the big and growing an- 
gles of our work is the fourth; 
the co-operation with other busi- 
ness people who are going our 
way. We work, for example, in 
close touch with the National 
Safety Council, and we are steadily 
and rapidly extending our contacts 
and co-operation with both branches 
of the insurance industry. We lend 
our support to the “Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Weeks” and _ similar 
activities. 

The gas industry is much inter- 
ested in promoting the use of hot 
water, because gas will usually be 
employed in heating it. We have 
prepared a series of advertise- 
ments soon to be distributed for 
the use of gas companies, telling 
of the comfort and _ satisfaction 
there is in having plenty of hot 
water always available—for clean- 
liness. Obviously hot water and 
soap are buddies. 

It required no time at all for 
actual, first-hand experience with 
this work to jolt us all out of any 
complacency regarding the supe- 
rior cleanliness of our Uncle Sam. 
On the contrary, new dirty cor- 
ners keep constantly turning up. 

It is, of course, a satisfaction 
to us to feel that we are already in- 
strumental in paving the way to 
an increase in the demand for our 
members’ product; but it is an 
even greater satisfaction to us vic- 
tims and protagonists of sordid 
commercialism, that in accomplish- 
ing this we have not only done 
nobody any harm, but have been 
able to accomplish no small amount 
of good. 
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Has Little Faith in Privately 
Owned Grading Bureaus 


Bacuracu, Inc. 
Newron, Mass. 
Sept. 1, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I’m very much interested in your edi- 
torial under the heading ““Why Grading 
Bureaus?” in your issue of August 23, 

I believe it is perfectly true that the 
general tendency today is not to try 
to force adulterated or inferior products 
from a health standpoint on the public, 
but there is certainly room for some 
measure that will protect the consumer 
against economic adulteration. 

It is unfortunate that some advertised 
products and some advertising seems to 
be directed to the maintenance of false 
economic standards and the maintenance 
of a price all out of proportion to the 
real value of the product—food or drug. 

haven’t very much faith in indi- 
vidually operated rating bureaus. It 
does seem that the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies might be able 
to operate such a standard bureau to 
good effect. 
L. R. Bartterr. 


1928, 


E. P. Walsh with Splitdorf 


Rol-Iron Company 
_ E. P. Walsh has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Splitdorf Rol-Iron 
Company, Detroit, a division of the 


| greet none on Electrical Company. 


is previous business connections have 
been assistant to the president of the 
Continental Typefounders Association, 
Inc., New York; advertising manager of 
the Refining & Power Plant Equipment 
Company, and division superintendent of 
sales of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, New York. 


Automotive Publications to Be 
Merged 


The Chilton Class Journal Company, 
Philadelphia, will combine the Axtomo- 
bile Trade Journal and Motor Age into 
a single monthly publication. The new 
er a will be called Automobile 

rade Journal — Including Motor Age 
and the first issue will appear in De- 
cember. 


Appoint Geo. B. David 
Company 


The Boonville, Mo., News and the 
Maryville, Mo., Democrat-Forum & 
Tribune, have appointed the Geo. B. 
David Company, publishers’ representa- 
tive, as their national advertising repre 
sentative. 


Fred Cortis with National 
Shelter Group 


Fred Cortis, for more than five years 
with the Condé Nast Publications, has 
joined the Chicago office of the Na 
tional Shelter Group. He will cover 
the Southwest and near Western ter 
ritory. 
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QUESTIONS 


we like to answer 


noo Ng. ] otek toidtoictotcte 
uateiecetinndl 


What Market Does 


Nation’s Business Cover? 


6 # important executives 


in the business institutions engaged in 
Manufacturing Mining 
Finance Transportation 
Public Utilities Insurance 
Construction Distribution 


form that greatest of all markets, the American 
Business Market. 

—the market that NATION’S BUSINESS was 
especially designed for and which it covers to- 
day more effectively, economically and thor- 
oughly than any other publication. 


ad 


BRANCH OFFICES in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, At- 
lanta, and San Francisco will 


gladly furnish additional facts 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D.C. 





How Advertising Is Helping to 
Solve the Farm Problem 


Co-operative Advertising Has Stimulated the Demand for Many Farm 
Products Already but There Is Much More to Be Done 


By Don Francisco 


Vice-President, 


[Eprrortat Nore: The following ex- 
tracts have been taken from a speech 
delivered by Mr. Francisco before the 
American Institute of Co-operation, at 
Berkeley, Calif. Space does not permit 
printing the entire speech, which might 
well be called “A Guide to Co-operative 
Marketing and Advertising.”’] 


WENTY years ago agricul- 

tural thinking followed largely 
in the wake of the work of our 
Department of Agriculture, our 
State agricultural colleges and our 
experiment stations which devoted 
themselves very largely to ques- 
tions of production. There was no 
organization such as The Ameri- 
can Institute of Co-operation con- 
cerning itself with the problems 
of organization and marketing. 
When groups met to discuss farm- 
ing, no one would have thought of 
putting “advertising” on the pro- 
gram. Expressed in the popular 
language of that day, the big ob- 
jective was “to make two blades 
grow where one grew before.” 

But times have changed. We 
still have our interest in produc- 
tion, but our great problem is to 
find adequate markets. The coun- 
try is not suffering on the side of 
production. We are concerned 
with the development of new out- 
lets, consumer demand. The ques- 
tion, “How can we make two blades 
grow where one grew before?” has 
given way to, “What shall we do 
with the extra blades?” 

Many of our agricultural spe- 
cialties are facing consumer prob- 
lems, for the task of disposing of 
rapidly increasing yields is funda- 
mentally a matter of somehow 
attracting new consumers and in- 
ducing old consumers to consume 
more. The size and strength of 
the market, or “the demand,” is, 
in the last analysis, determined by 
the ability, capacity and willing- 
ness of people to buy and consume 
the existing supply. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Demand and supply are the two 
factors that determine the prices 
of farm products. Yet until recent 
years little progress had been 
made toward influencing either 
factor. I believe that more ad- 
vance has been made in finding 
methods of influencing demand 
than for regulating supply. 

The methods of the manufac- 
turer have been adopted for stimu- 
lating the demand of agricultural 
specialties, but with few excep- 
tions, agriculture has been unable 


to approximate the manufacturers’ 
control of production. 
* * * 


The task of stimulating demand 
is one which the farmer himself 
can undertake. He can influence 
supply, though he cannot abrogate 
the law of supply and demand. 
And the farmer will be the bene- 
ficiary of any gains in this direc- 
tion. Trade margins, transporta- 
tion charges and other costs are 
largely fixed. But the farmer, 
who must take the loss resulting 
from insufficient demand, also 
pockets the increase when strong 
demand enhances prices. There- 
fore he, more than any other fac- 
tor, should be willing to support 
advertising. 

Our real market is people. De- 
mand means what the people want. 
We can increase the demand for 
our agricultural specialties by mak- 
ing people want more. 

We can make people want more 
Oranges or olives or avocados or 
lemons by reminding them often 
of their deliciousness, by pointing 
out their healthfulness and by 
teaching them new uses. This edu- 
cational work can be accomplished 
by house-to-house calls, convention 
lectures, or any other method, but 
the cheapest and most effective me- 
dium yet discovered is advertising. 

The magazine and newspaper 
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In-On-Of-By-For 


The Los Angeles retail market comprises that 
area in which Los Angeles newspapers exert any 
practical sales influence. 


It differs from most large markets in that it is 
definite and unmistakable. A system of lofty 
mountains curves in an are from the ocean back 
to the ocean, enclosing the market in a natural 
wall. This wall averages 20 miles thick, and out- 
side are vast stretches of desert and sparsely-in- 


habited lands. 


The enclosed area is twice the size of Rhode 
Island and contains 2,500,000 people. 


The area outside the wall and within a 100- 
mile circle has a population of less than 100,000. 


A “city-type” paper, depending on street sales 
and circulating in Los Angeles proper, covers 
too little. A “magazine-type” paper, designed 
for distant readers, must jump the wall and cross 
the desert, hence it goes too far. Conditions de- 
mand an out-and-out “zone” newspaper, a news- 
paper built for the whole market and concen- 
trated within it. 


Los Angeles Times is the zone newspaper of 
the Los Angeles market. Throughout the entire 
area it furnishes pre-breakfast doorstep delivery 
by a vast and marvelous carrier-system. In pol- 
icy, news, spirit, ownership and scope of distri- 
bution, it fits! More subscribers, more advertis- 
ing, than any other Pacific Coast newspaper. 


Los Anois Times 


Bastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce. R. J. Bidwell Company 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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hat 
kind of newspaper 
reaches home business 
managers? 


N most homes there are two 

business managers . . . two 
purchasing agents . . . Mr. and 
Mrs.—with the accent on Mrs. 
What kind of a newspaper best 
reaches them—exercising the 
greatest influence on the family 
budget? 

Put this question to the retail 
merchants of any city or trading 
area. Their answer is the safest 
one to go by. They stand or fall 
on their success in reaching people 
where they live. Volumes of 
statistics mean nothing to them 
unless a newspaper can demon- 
strate home selling strength. 


Consider, then, that the retail 
merchants of Boston use 45% 
more advertising space in the 
Globe, daily and Sunday, than 
in any other Boston paper. 


¢ 7 ry 
Naturally, this large and increas- 


ing volume of retail advertising 
makes the Globe stronger and 


stronger with women—as any 
man knows who has taken home 
a newspaper that lacked such 
advertising! But since the ad- 
vertising is an effect rather than 
a primary cause of home strength, 
look at the Globe from the 
editorial angle .... 

Local news is highly important 
in Metropolitan Boston, a self- 
contained community. The Globe 
has a larger staff and carries more 
local and suburban news than 
any other Boston paper. 

The Globe’s Household De- 
partment, established 34 years 
ago as the first “‘women’s page” 
in the country is today closely 
followed from day to day by 
thousands of Boston women. 

The Globe’s sport pages are 
live, accurate, complete—read 
throughout New England and 
quoted throughout the country. 

Its columns are free. from bias 
in politics and religion! 

Of the three Boston papers 


The Boston 
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Statistics mean nothing un- 
less a newspaper can demon- 
strate home selling strength. 


which carry the bulk of advertis- 
ing, national and local, the Globe 
alone holds practically all of its 
readers in Metropolitan Boston 
seven days a week. The other 
two lose 35% and 65% of their 
week-day readers on Sunday. A 
striking additional proof of the 
Globe’s home strength—whether 
you use Sunday space or not! 
More and more national ad- 
vertisers are insisting on the 
demonstration of home strength 
in newspapers. We submit that 
he Boston Globe possesses this 
strength in a community where 
average family wealth is $9,000. 
All of the facts are contained 
in our booklet “Boston—4th 
Market.” Write for free copy. 


Globe 











Facts on Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Family wealth averages $9,000; 
saving deposits, $2,000. 

Metropolitan Boston is with- 
in 12 miles of Boston’s City 
Hall. From this area Boston 
department stores draw 74% 
of their business. Here the 
Globe is definitely the home 
newspaper, as proved by cir- 
culation and advertising. 

It is the only Boston news- 
paper which holds all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a,week. 

It leads by 45% in depart- 
ment store advertising. And 
in the four major display 
classifications which find their 
market in the home, including 
automobile advertising, the 
Globe also enjoys a substan- 
tial lead. 
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publishers have made it easy. They 
allow us, for a price, to have our 
printed statements included in their 
publications. They print them, dis- 
tribute them and pay the postage 
for us. And we are sure they have 
a good chance of being seen, be- 
cause we know people pay money 
to buy and read the publications 
in which they are found. 

The street car people are equally 
accommodating and let us place 
our cards in their cars at so much 
per car. The poster-board owners 
and the radio stations are organ- 
ized and by one contract we can 
cover the country with their post- 
ers or a radio broadcast. 

Through these channels we tell 
the truth attractively, persistently 
and effectively to the millions. 
Gradually we influence buying and 
consuming habits. We win con- 
sumers who never consumed be- 
fore. We persuade former consum- 
ers to consume more. Broadly 
speaking, that’s all there is to ad- 
vertising. 

Backed by twenty-one years of 
Sunkist advertising, the orange has 
dethroned the apple as “King of 
Fruits.” The public may remember 
the slogan, “An apple a day keeps 
the doctor away,” but it possesses 
much more specific and convincing 
information concerning the health 
value of oranges. While the 
American consumption of apples 
has been slowly declining, the per 
capita consumption of oranges has 
increased from thirty-two oranges 
a year to fifty-five oranges a year 
—a gain of 72 per cent. A new 
generation has been reared—fed on 
orange juice from infancy. 

Consumer demand—the greatest 
asset any product can possess— 
may be bought for a meritorious 
article, but it requires much money, 
much time and considerable inge- 
nuity. 

Advertising is not simply the cir- 
culating of pretty pictures. The 
most successful advertising is that 
which follows the best strategy and 
builds for a product a place apart 
from its competitors. 

* * 

The subject of vitamines was 
studied for five years before it was 
exploited in Sunkist orange and 
lemon advertising. For two years 
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the value of citrus fruits in cox 
teracting one of America’s 
common _ills—acidosis—has 
under investigation. This 
approved by high medical authe 
ties, is now being published 
Sunkist advertisements. The ablest 
authorities on child feeding were 
interviewed before the first cam- 
paign was started to introduce 
orange juice into the diet of babies 
and children. Dieticians are con 
stantly consulted for new informa- 
tion and new recipes are -sought 
from domestic science experts, 
Other investigators have applied 
themselves to unearthing the toilet 
uses of lemons, the effect of lemon 
juice on the hair and the skin— 
in the hope of finding new uses 
for expansion. 

As such information has been 
found and disseminated, citrus 
fruits have gradually acquired a 
new place in American life. In the 
public mind, they are no longer 
luxuries, purchased to gratify a 
whim or taste, but they are almost 
staple articles of diet. The public, 
as well as the citrus industry, has 
been served, by this informative 
advertising. 

Prunes have been advertised, but, 
unfortunately, due to unstable or- 
ganization, the effort has been in- 
termittent. As a result, this deli- 
cious and healthful product has 
never found its rightful place on 
the American table. Without con- 
sistent effort to k prunes in the 
public mind they have had diffi- 
culty in holding their place in the 
race with fresh fruits and adver- 
tised breakfast products which 
have gradually forged ahead in the 
keen battle for the consumer's 
favor. In the public mind prunes 
remain “just another dried fruit,” 
and consumption in this country 
has fallen off slightly, remaining 
at approximately one and one-half 
pounds per capita per year. 

There are few products for 
which advertising could do more, 
but advertising will be powerless 
until the fundamental problems of 
organization and marketing are 
solved within he industry. 

* * 


The problem of a large and 
abrupt increase in production caf- 
not be solved alone by advertising. 

















»4 Sheet Posters 
e the Backbone 

or this National 

Advertiser 


INCE the Banana Distributing Company 

began to advertise, 24 Sheet Posters have 
carried their messages. And because bananas 
are the type of fruit that appeal to the masses, 
Bauerlein, Inc., the advertising agency direct- 
ing the account, chose the medium that 
reaches the masses—telling with color and 
desire-creating copy the banana story that set 
dealers’ cash registers a-ringing the country 
over. 





OUTDOOR DISPLAYS 


were the principal medium to carry the 1928 advertising of The 
Banana Distributing Company. These posters were prepared by 


BAUERLEIN 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising cA gents 


NEW ORLEANS 


and placed through 


The National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, 





hour A 


NAS 










BALWAYS GOOD 


YANAS ? 











HE Banana Distributing Company adver- 
§ gents is placed through the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc., by the 
same advertising agency that controls this 
company’s advertising in other media. 


These outdoor messages bear the distinctive 
quality that characterizes all other Banana 
Distributing Company advertising—operat- 
ing as a mighty link in the advertising chain 
that is making “Yes, Bananas” a national 
buy-word. 


And Bauerlein, Inc., is one of the 224 Ad- 
vertising agents that now reap the benefit 
of National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, 
Inc., complete service and co-operation. A 
service that insures better locations, proper 
upkeep and checking of displays and a 
greater return for the outdoor advertising 


dollar. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureat 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago 
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Advertising cannot successfully off- 
set land speculation. Advertising 
can help and, over a period of 
years, it can prepare the market to 
receive part, or perhaps all, of such 
an increase. But when the great 
increase comes suddenly, chief re- 
fiance must be placed in a lower 
price aided by the development of 
by-products, foreign markets and 
advertising. ! 

One great danger to our indus- 
tries lies in their success. Success 
always stimulates expansion. Yet 
we cannot discourage expansion by 
lessening our effort to succeed. 
Ve must do everything possible to 
eep demand ahead of supply by 
proper merchandising and persis- 
ent educational work and then in- 
form the industry of the facts on 
production when the facts predict 
pver-expansion. 

For genuine over-production we 
mow of no remedy other than a 

i Certainly 


‘marketing eugenics” or “agricul- 
ral birth control.” Millions of 
Hollars more would flow back to 
bur ranches if crops were not 
planted on lands patently unsuited 
o them. Still other millions would 

saved if the lower grades of 
nany agricultural specialties were 
yer sent to market. Frankness 
in disseminating “bearish” informa- 
ion would appear to be justified 
hen over-production threatens. 
owever, over-production cannot 

definitely known to exist until 
very effort has been exhausted to 
increase consumption and absorb 
the supply and our concern here is 
ith under-consumption. 

* . 


The growers and canners of Cali- 
ornia olives are united in the Cali- 


All California olives are 
packed ripe and 60 per cent of the 
pack has been consumed within the 

The national advertising 
s helping to practically introduce 
a new product. 

The California avocado industry 
aces a similar task, for its prod- 
t is comparatively new and little 
own in the national market. 
Most of the crop is marketed 
ough the Calavo Growers of 
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California and the better grades 
of fruit are branded with the trade- 
mark “Calavo.” Here is a new 
product and a new industry in the 
making. Instead of advertising 
“avacados,” or “Calavo avocados,” 
the association is advertising the 
“Calavo” and introducing its fruit 
by this name alone. The method is 
similar to that used by the East- 
man Kodak Company in featuring 
“Kodak” instead of “Kodak 
Camera.” Since the association 
controls the use of the name, once 
it creates a demand for “Calavos” 
it will be the only shipper that can 
supply them. 

The style influence is important 
in food advertising. One objective 
of the introductory work on olives 
and avocados is to get them on 
the menus of fashionable hotels 
and restaurants and to give the 
impression, through the advertise- 
ments, that these products are 
proper accessories of the carefully 
planned meal. The subtle sugges- 
tion that lemon is the correct thing 
to serve with tea, or as a garnish 
on fish, will be discovered in many 
Sunkist advertisements. 

Much of the farmer’s advertising 
has been done for him by the manu- 
facturers of breakfast foods, 
meats, canned goods, cereals and 
similar goods. The semi-manufac- 
tured goods offer a special oppor- 
tunity for productive advertising. 
Until the producers themselves are 
organized to advertise in behalf of 
an industry, the only opportunity 
to utilize in a large way is with 
the canners or packers, who are 
fewer in number and therefore 
more readily organized. 

x* * * 


Aside from stimulating demand 
and widening the basic market for 
the products of an entire industry, 
the farmer also may protect him- 
self against over-supply and a weak 
market, by the more competitive 
use of advertising. Thus the apple 
shippers of the Northwest could, 
through advertising, establish a 
preference for their boxed apples 
over apples from New York, Mich- 
gan and other Eastern States. This 
preference would bring them a 
premium price, or, if the market 
was threatened by over-supply, the 
preference for their apples would 
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draw them into consumption while 
other apples remained unsold. 

Not only may producers estab- 
lish a preference for the product 
of their section, but they may brand 
all, or only a selected portion of 
their yield and individually or col- 
lectively, through advertising, build 
a preference for the product 
shipped under that mark. Ex- 
amples are seen in the advertising 
of the California Walnut Grow- 
ers Association to establish a pref- 
erence for its Diamond Brand, or 
of the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange to build up a preference 
for the Sunkist brand of oranges 
and lemons. 

* * * 

While accomplishing his task of 
increasing the general use and pref- 
erence for his products, the farmer 
can also, by concentrating his ef- 
forts in certain seasons, or in par- 
ticular localities, strengthen the 
weak spots in his market. 

The moment produce begins to 
accumulate, prices drop, for mer- 
chants immediately stop buying and 
rush to unload before their own 
stocks decrease in value through 
spoilage or a fall in price. But the 
producer of perishables must con- 
tinue to ship to market or let his 
products rot on his own hands. 

In most instances there exists a 
latent demand, or capacity, suffi- 
cient to absorb the surplus if the 
demand could be awakened in time 
to take up the slack. The peak 
load of our cantaloupe, grape, 
plum, peach, cherry and berry 
crops is likely to arrive on the 
market before the consumer fully 
realizes that the season for these 
fruits has begun. The public’s first 
information that the season of 
plentiful supply and moderate price 
is at hand is likely to come from 
observing the boxes and baskets 
of ripe fruit piled in front of re- 
tail stores. While an increased 
demand will result from the abun- 
dant store displays, the difficulty, 
from the farmer’s standpoint, is 
that it comes too late to prevent 
the market from breaking. 

Such a condition could be im- 
proved to the advantage of both 
producer and consumer by adver- 
tising locally, and in advance, the 
approach of heavy offerings. 
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mere publication in local news- 
papers of the current prices is of 
some help but only when prices 
are low enough to make price a 
strong inducement. The salesman- 
ship-in-print type of advertising js 
required to convince people that 
they should “get ready to can 
peaches next week,” or to remind 
them that “Imperial Valley canta- 
loupes are now at their best and 
available at reasonable prices at 
leading grocers,” or “California 
Table Grapes are on the market.” 

Most deciduous fruits and vege- 
tables are seasonable, highly per- 
ishable, and must be quickly con- 
sumed. The 17,000 car crop of 
California cantaloupes, for exam- 
ple, is usually picked and sold dur- 
ing a period of seventy days. 
Advertising can perform a vital 
service for both producer and con- 
sumer by bringing them together 
at the right time for both, because 
the producer gets better prices and 
the consumer better products when 
the market is brisk and _ steady, 
without a break caused by surplus 
supply. 

* * * 

The question might be raised as 
to the benefits to be derived by 
one fruit industry if all our Cali- 
fornia fruit industries undertake 
educational advertising. Practically 
speaking, this has already hap- 
pened. One result, proved by sta- 
tistics, is the increased consumption 
of fruits and vegetables and the 
decreased consumption of meats. 
One result of the extensive adver- 
tising of ready-made clothing has 
been a decrease in the sale of 
made-to-order clothing. Another 
result is the well-dressed man of 
today who buys more suits than 
his forefathers. Hart Schaffner 
& Marx, Kuppenheimer and _ the 
other clothing advertisers have not 
only secured for themselves a 
larger share of the ready-made 
clothing business but they have 
widened this market. 

_ There is little doubt that the 
industries which do not: advertise 
are likely to pay for the advertis- 
ing of those that do. The orange 
has gone ahead of the apple in 
popularity. While, generally speak- 
ing, a human being can consume 
only so much food, I believe that 
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some fruits can be added to a meal 
without necessarily displacing other 
foods. A glass of orange juice at 
breakfast, for example, may prove 
to be an appetizer and certainly will 
not prove a substitute for cereal, 
eggs, toast, meat, or even other 
fruit. A recent tabulation of the 
breakfast orders in the dining cars 
of a large railroad from March 1 





to 15 showed these interesting 

figures : 
Apples 2,413 8.4% 
Figs 224 8% 
Grapefruit 7,836 27.4% 
Lemons 3 .01% 
Oranges 6,009 21.1% 
Pineapple 165 5% 
Prunes 1,588 5.5% 
Strawberries 139 4% 

Total fruit orders 18,377 

Total breakfast orders - 28,512 

Orders without fruit 10,135 35%% 


The 10,135 passengers who or- 
dered no fruit for breakfast indi- 
cate a big undeveloped market for 
our fruit industries that need to 
stimulate demand. I suppose some 
people have fruit at home who do 
not buy it when traveling. But 
they can be persuaded to do so. If 
these averages hold true every- 
where and 35 per cent of the peo- 
ple of the country do not eat fruit 
for breakfast it means that we 
have an undeveloped market of over 
forty million people who eat no 
oranges, prunes, grapefruit, apples, 
or any other ‘fruit for breakfast. 
Here is a market which will re- 
spond to advertising. 

Nor can we overlook the inter- 
relationships of prices. If adver- 
tising can help stimulate the de- 
mand for oranges so that orange 
prices are high, it may even bene- 
fit the market for grapefruit, ap- 
ples and cantaloupes, because of the 
favorable price comparisons. A 
surplus of one product cheapens 
others in the game class. 

. 


No business which cannot suc- 
ceed moderately without advertis- 
ing can gain great heights because 
of it. Advertising is not a patent 
nostrum to make sick businesses 
well. 

The organization which sponsors 
it should be efficient and well man- 
aged. Advertising cannot  over- 
come the handicap of a weak sales 
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' 
department or the influence of mis- 
management. 

If the advertising is to be effec- 
tive the product must be on sale 
where it is advertised. Definite co- 
ordination must exist between the 
sales and advertising machinery 
and operations. 

With agricultural products ad- 
vertising assists the trade and sales- 
man. It does not fill their places, 

If the product is not satisfactory 
to the consumer, advertising only 
turns the searchlight on a poor 
product and its trade-mark becomes 
the buyer’s danger signal. Stand- 
ardization should always precede 
advertising. 

No association can afford to 
undertake the task of increasing 
the general consumption of a com- 
modity unless it represents a ma- 
jority of the supply of that com- 
modity. 

Advertising cannot overcome the 
handicap of a price that is out of 
line with the value of the product. 

Effective advertising never re- 

sults from group direction. The 
technique of advertising should be 
left to specialists. Boards of di- 
rectors and advertising committees 
should confine themselves to ques- 
tions of broad policy. Weak and 
extravagant advertising invariably 
results when committees of ama- 
teurs undertake to edit copy, criti- 
cize illustrations, select newspapers 
and magazines and “run” a cam- 
paign. 
Advertising can change habits 
but it cannot change human na- 
ture. It can stimulate consump- 
tion but it cannot abrogate the law 
of supply and demand. And when 
harnessed to agriculture it must 
yield to the inevitable whims and 
climatic restrictions imposed upon 
all the fruits of Nature. 





Rare Lithographic Prints Given 
to New York University 


_ A collection of 1,800 pictures, show- 
ing the history and development of the 
art of lithography from its beginning, 
and about 309 books conta'ning the 
printed history of this art, have been 
given to New York University by the 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, 
of that city. The display is mow per- 
manently housed in the north study hall 
of the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance building, at Washington 


Square. 
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IGURES showing leadership 

for one month or one year 
mean little by themselves. But, 
when they are part of an unbroken 
advertising leadership such as 
The Oregonian has held for 77 
years, they give an accurate pic- 
ture of the situation as it is! 

During the first seven months 
of 1928 The Oregonian led its 


IN ADVERTISING 
~AS ALWAYS 
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Total advertising figures for first seven months of 1928 show 
The Oregonian has an even greater lead than last year. 


nearest competitor by 671,384 
lines}—a greater leadership by 
84,406 lines than that held dur- 
ing the same period in 1927! 
This means but one thing— 
that advertisers everywhere know 
the superior value of The Ore- 
gonian as an advertising medium, 
that The Oregonian is the first 
advertising buy in Portland, 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


Circulation: over 106,000 daily; over 160,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


77 Years of Unbroken Dominance in the Oregon Market 


SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. 333 .N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette'Blod. Monadnock Bidg. 
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Where the BOW 


begins .... 


HERE was a time when the arbiters 

of fashion turned noses up and thumbs 
down on the ready-made bow tie. Some- 
thing was missing. Those prim and dinky 
knotted creations lacked a certain neces- 
sary personal touch—the coaxing flick of 
a feminine finger. 


Feminine hands! Perhaps there lay the 
power to make the wheels spin faster in 
bow tie business! 

Let’s see. 


Came 1921. Hewes & Potter were 
confronted with the problem of what to 
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do with silk cuttings left from making 
four-in-hand cravats. Bright minds went 
into a huddle and emerged with the idea 
of having girls fashion colorful all-tied 
bows for men. 


Two or three girls with deft fingers were 
put to work, Vast improvements were 
made over “dead” ready-made bow ties. 
New patents secured. And a tie was per- 
fected that “looked more like a hand- 
tied tie than a hand-tied tie.” 


Small space advertising at first. The sales 
bite was immediate, Then came half pages 
with sales up in proportion. Next full 
page space. Today Spur Ties are adver- 
tised in full color, 


Spur Tie advertising has revived the 
entire bow-tie business. More men these 
days are tying their own. And thousands 
more are buying Spur Ties all tied to wear. 


Up in Boston, in place of three girls, 
Hewes & Potter now have three hundred 
nimble-fingered experts tying Spur Ties. 
No longer do they use only silk cuttings. 
America’s foremost silk mills now design 
patterns exclusively for this leading all- 
tied bow. 


If you are interested in the thinking 
and planning back of Spur Tie advertising, 
our Mr, G. T. Eager will be glad to dis- 
cuss it with you. Or, take advantage ox 
this coupon and see proofs for yourself. 


se ceeeeeeeeeeeceeeereeeeneseeeececesecsusecessscscesesssseceeess 

George Batten Company, Inc. 

383 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me sample proofs of Spur Tie advertising now cur- 
5 334. ei 
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Booth 
Newspapers 
Satisfy 
and hold the 
Confidence 
of their readers 





That Booth newspapers satisfy and hold the confi- 
dence of their readers is amply demonstrated by facts. 


Each Booth newspaper has a city circulation in excess 
of the estimated number of families living in the 
respective cities and of the number of public utility 
users, such as gas, water, telephone and electricity. 


In six out of eight Booth newspaper cities there is 
no competing newspaper and in each of the other 
two, the Booth newspaper has a circulation several 
times that of the competing daily. 


Booth newspapers completely cover the buying power 
in Michigan outside of Detroit. 


Combined Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 
271,757 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times | Ann Arbor Daily News 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Of Course Your Business Is 
Different— 


But That Isn’t Any Reason for Assuming That It Can’t Be Advertised 


By W. B. 


i a medieval mystery entitled 
“Li Jus de S. Nicolas,” an inn- 
keeper, standing on the threshold 
of his inn, shouts, so that all may 
hear, that in his house “excellent 
dinners are to be had, with warm 
bread and warm herrings, and 
barrelfuls of Auxerre wine.” This 
custom of touting at shop doors 
was the medieval form of adver- 
tising. 

Some hundreds of years later, 
probably in the days of the gold 
rush of *49, there appeared on the 
Pacific Coast this advertisement: 


THOMPSON’S TWO-BIT HOUSE 
Front St. Bet. Main and Madison 
NO DECEPTION THERE! 

Hi you Muck-a-Muck, and Here's 
Your Bill of Fare: Three kinds of 
meat for dinner; also for breakfast and 
supper. Ham and Eggs every other 
day, and Fresh Fish, Flot Rolls, and 

Cake in abundance. 

Hurry up; and none of your sneering 
at Cheap Boarding Houses. Now’s the 
time to have the wrinkles taken out of 
your bellies after the hard winter. 


Then, along in 1914, Rector’s 
used newspaper space to inform 
the public: that : 


From the earliest days, the selection 
and preparation of foods has undergone 
a steady process of evolution. 

The method of preparing and serving 
almost all foods has been so greatly 
developed that it has truly become one 
of the fine arts; and just as great a 
development has taken place in the char- 
acter of the public eating places. 

The great variety of foods, all pre- 
pared under the direction of a world- 
famous chef; the perfect service, the 
unique entertainment, provided by stage 
favorites; the excellent music and beau- 
tiful ballroom, and the general atmos- 
phere of refinement and luxury; all, 
combined with honest prices, make Rec- 
tor’s the highest development that the 
process of evolution has yet brought 
forth in modern restaurants. 


_My medieval host has long 
since passed to his reward. 
Thompson’s Two-Bit House was 
probably torn down years ago to 
make room for a skyscraper. And 
Rector’s, one of the most famous 
restaurants of its day, is’ no 
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longer in its happy existence. 
These examples of restaurant 
advertising, therefore, are not 


quoted here in refutation of the 
assertion made in Printers’ INK* 
last week by Herman Zuch, man- 
ager of Keen’s Chop House, New 
York, that people eat in restau- 
rants because they enjoy doing it; 
that enjoyment is a thing people 
find for themselves; and that you 
cannot make people enjoy things, 
or make them believe they enjoy 
them, by advertising. No; these 
examples do not prove that Mr. 
Zuch is wrong. They belong in 
the present discussion only be- 
cause they do prove—if such proof 
is necessary—that restaurants have 
been advertised throughout his- 
tory. What is more, a glance at 
almost any metropolitan news- 
paper will show that they are still 
advertising, and on a sizable scale. 
Now, whether people eat in 
restaurants because they enjoy do- 
ing it, as Mr. Zuch claims, is 
something I cannot disprove be- 
cause I don’t know. Of course, I 
am aware of that age-old query: 
Do you eat to live or live to eat? 
and I believe that since most peo- 
ple eat to live they do not eat in 
restaurants primarily because they 
enjoy doing it. More often I 
think it is circumstances that dic- 
tate the necessity of eating at a 
restaurant. Certainly, at noon 
most American business men eat 
in restaurants, not through choice, 
but because of necessity. Very 
much the same applies to the 
morning and evening meals. 
However, that is of minor im- 
portance. What I want to refute 
with all the ability I can command 
is the argument that people cannot 
be made to enjoy things, or made 
to believe they enjoy them, by ad- 
vertising. That, I contend, is 
faulty reasoning. JI should say 


_* “How Is This Restaurant to Adver- 
tise?” August 30, 1928, page 33. 
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that there are few things which 
advertising does with more regu- 
larity and with more effectiveness 
than this very job of convincing 
people that they will enjoy certain 
things which they never previ- 
ously felt would give them enjoy- 
ment. 

Were automobiles sold by the 
millions until people were con- 
vinced, by advertising, that they 
would derive pleasure from them? 
Was European travel sold on a 
large scale until the pleasures of 
such a trip were impressed upon 
people who otherwise would never 
have thought of that form of 
amusement? How many people 
declared they would never have a 
radio in their homes, because they 
detested them, and then succumbed 
to the influence of advertising, pur- 
chased sets and became radio fans, 
even as you and I? 

Enjoyment is a thing people 
find for themselves, Mr. Zuch 
says. Far from it. The very 
thing that the human race does 
not know how to do is to find en- 
joyment for itself. Enjoyment 
must be thrust under our noses; it 
must be placed before ‘us in the 
most attractive forms; we must 
be pleaded with and cajoled into 
enjoying ourselves. So if eating 
is an enjoyment, then the very 
thing that the eating place needs 
is advertising, and advertising of 
the most powerful sort. 

As I interpret the other reasons 
Mr. Zuch advances for not adver- 
tising, the principal one is that 
Keen’s Chop House finds that 75 
per cent of its patronage is from 
out of town; only 25 per cent is 
local. Very logically, Mr. Zuch 
points out that it is not economi- 
cally possible to advertise to the 
75 per cent since they are scat- 
tered all over the country and 
even in foreign countries. But 
here, again, Mr. Zuch errs, be- 
cause what he points to as a prime 
reason for not advertising is ex- 
actly the major reason why he 
should advertise. 

Let me cite a case in point. 
Within the last month, a company 
that has been in business for over 
forty years started to advertise 
for the first time. The company 
is successful. Its earnings are 
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entirely satisfactory. But a recent 
check-up showed that 40 per cent 
of its business was being done 
abroad. It was felt that this per- 
centage was too large; that the 
foreign market was not sufficiently 
stable to warrant depending upon 
it for 40 per cent of the total 
business. Consequently, it was 
decided to advertise to the domes- 
tic market in order to stimulate 
sales here and thus raise the per- 
centage of domestic business. 


KEEN’S REAL PROBLEM 


It seems to me that this is the 
very procedure which Keen’s Chop 
House ought to follow. In other 
words, I maintain that for a res- 
taurant to depend upon out-of- 
town patronage for 75 per cent of 
its trade is poor policy. It places 
the business in a rather dangerous 
position—almost as dangerous as 
the business which depends almost 
entirely upon private brand orders. 
As I see it, the problem which 
Keen’s has to solve is to retain the 
out-of-town patronage which it 
now has, and then to build up the 
local business so that the per- 
centages will be exactly reversed. 

In his article, Mr. Zuch says: 
“When you come right down to it, 
our best chance for using adver- 
tising profitably rests’ upon the 
smaller end of our business—the 
25 per cent of local, New York 
patronage, rather than the 75 per 
cent of tourist business. Nat- 
urally, we cannot afford to pro- 
portion our advertising upon our 
total business, when most of its 
influence will be felt in only one- 
quarter of that total.” 

Once again I am compelled to 
disagree. In the first place, it 
seems to me that the most im- 
portant time to reach the out-of- 
town trade is not when they are 
out of town, but when they are in 
New York. To do that, advertis- 
tising ought to appear regularly 
in mediums most likely to be read 
by visitors to New York. An ad- 
vertising agency could make an 
excellent selection of such me- 
diums. 

Second, I can see no reason 
why the local advertising appro- 
priation should not be based on 
the total business done by the res- 
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Distribution 
Districts 


Transportation facilities and the 
character of the agriculture naturally 
divide the United States into four dis- 
tribution districts. For each of these 
four distribution districts, Farm Life 
offers a separate advertising service 
with a low rate in proportion to 
coverage. This new service supple- 
ments, but does not supplant Farm 
Life’s established and tested national 
service to national advertisers. It does 
not change our editorial policy. Ask 
our men or write about it. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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taurants. Indeed, I can see two 
very good reasons why it should 
be. The first is that the local ad- 
vertising will reach the out-of- 
town trade at the most propitious 
time—when it is in New York. 
The second is that the aim of the 
advertising would be to make the 
local business constitute 75 per 
cent of the total, instead of 25 
per cent as it does today. 

Advertising appropriations must 
be based on the job to be done. 
A $5,000 appropriation cannot do 
a $50,000 job. In fact, the $5,000 
appropriation, under such circum- 
stances, would probably be entirely 
wasted. 

I have eaten at Keen’s Chop 
House a number of times. So 
have many of my friends. Neither 
they nor I can see any reason why 
Keen’s should have to depend 
upon visitors to New York for 75 
per cent of its trade. The neigh- 
borhood in which Keen’s is lo- 
cated is sufficiently populated with 
the type of business executive who 
would patronize such a place to 
make it entirely within the realm 
of possibility to crowd the place 
at noon with purely local patron- 
age. As for evening business, 
there is a well-known restaurant 
just two blocks to the south of 
Keen’s, which is not nearly so pre- 
tentious nor attractive a place, 
that is jammed every evening and 
the management assures me that 
local patronage far exceeds out- 
of-town patronage. 

Mr. Zuch says that Keen’s is a 
restaurant of strongly marked in- 
dividuality, and I agree. It is. 
Why should it not be able to use 
that individuality to build up a 
local patronage at least equally as 
large as that nearby restaurant? 


F. H. Ulrey with C. Wendel 
Muench Agency 


F. H. Ulrey, formerly assistant adver- 
tising manager for the Austin Western 
Road Machinery Company, Chicago, has 
joined C. Wendel Muench & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 








Appoints New Orleans Agency 


The Silver Moon Company, Inc., New 
Orleans, manufacturer of beauty prep- 
arations, has og the Chambers 

ts) 


Agency Inc., that city, to direct its 
vertising account. 
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Elephants’ Rampage Made 
Theme of Timely Copy 


When the herd of elephants of a 
circus playing at Lewiston, Idaho, went 
on a rampage, damaging several store 
windows before they could be rounded 
up, C. . Breier, Jr., advertising man- 
ager of Breier’s, one of the stores 
visited by the pachyderms, sensed an 
advertising value in the incident. As 


a result he brought out a “Breier 
Gazette” featuring the rampage humor- 
ously, This “Gazette” was distributed 


in the fifty-six Breier stores located 
throughout the West, and, inasmuch as 
news of the el nts’ escapade had been 
widely reported, the tie-up was easily 
understood. 

The “Gazette” pictured a cartoon of 
one elephant plunging headlong through 
the plate glass window of a store out- 
side of which hung a flag calling at- 
tention to “‘Breier Days.” The copy 
beneath read as follows: “Breier Days 
started with a bang! The mercury was 
running high. A big crowd was on 
hand. All the Elizabeths, Roses, Sallys 
and Janes were there. The Toms, 
Johns and Georges were also on deck. 
Everyone was happy. Breier had ad- 


vertised big things. The bargains were 
even better than expected. Then! 
Mary, who had a nose for bargains 


came along. She couldn’t resist—she 
couldn’t wait. What does a plate glass 
mean to five tons of elephant? (She 
went in.) P. S. Mary and four pals 
escaped from the circus!” 





New Account for Irvin F. 


Paschall 


The Blackmer Pump Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. Business 
papers, farm papers and direct mail 
will be used. 





Anna Miller with Educational 


Advertising 
Miss Anna Miller will open a Chi- 
cago office for the Educational Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., New York. 
She was formerly with te space de- 





partment of the Wm. ankin Com- 
pany, New York. 
F. C. Millhoff Leaves Miller 
Rubber 
F. C. Millhoff formerly general 
sales manager of The Miller Rubber 


Company, Akron, Ohio, and, more re- 
cently, manager of car and truck manu- 
facturers’ es, has resigned. 





“Town Tidings” Appoints 
Cook & Elliott 
Town Tidings, the M ine of 
Western New York, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
appointed Cook & Elliott, publishers’ 


representatives, as its advertising rep- 
resentative in Eastern territory. 
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Another Great Bridge 
to span the Ohio River 


*¢] OUISVILLE 


Construction is well under way on a new 
$4,500,000.00 bridge connecting Louis- 
ville, Kentucky with New ae and 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. 


In their journeys to and from work hun- 
dreds of people living in Greater Louis- 
ville (Louisville, New Albany and Jef- 
fersonville) must cross the Ohio River. 
To those people this new bridge will be 
of inestimable value. 


Indiana recognizes in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky a prosperous field for employ- 
ment, and Kentucky sees across the river 
thousands of acres of fertile soil, produe- 
ing agricultural products valued at thou- 
sands of dollars. With the completion 
of this new bridge channels of trade 
heretofore untouched will lie within the 
grasp of progressive advertisers in this 
territory. 


You can bridge the gap from losses to 
profits by concentrating in— 


Che Conrier-Zouriwal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities | 
(MEMBER OF THE A.B.C.) 
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Herald Tribune 








@.. Herald Tribune 
MODEL HOME 


helps to sell 


I 65 others 


in Sunshine City 


Dre the last six years the 


New York Herald Tribune has exhibited to the 
public 67 model homes in the New York sub- 
urbs, built from plans and specifications de- 
scribed and illustrated in the columns of the 
Herald Tribune, 
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The public responsiveness to this promotion 
for better and more beautiful homes is indicated 
by the experience of Charles H. Reis, Inc., de- 
velopers of Sunshine City, Wood Ridge, N. J., 
as told in the accompanying letter. 


r 
March 17, 1928, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen : 


A New York Herald Tribune Model Home 
was opened on October 23, 1927, in our 
126-acre devel at Sunshi City, 





| 

[ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I Ls 

| Wood Ridge, N. J. 

| At that time there were 40 houses com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy containing 

J approximately the same brand name of ma- 

| terials as used in the Model Home. 

I It will interest you to know that to date, 

{ less than five months later, we have sold 165 

1 houses ining approxi ly the same 

1 brand name of materials as used in the 

| Herald Tribune Model Home opened on | 

| October 23, 1927. 





CHARLES H. REIS, INC. 
(Signed) Charles H. Reis, President. 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


This responsiveness indicates two things of 
significance to general advertisers. 


First, that the Herald Tribune reaches in 
large numbers a substantial, home-loving type 
of family with above average buying power— 
the best prospects for most items of standard 
merchandise. 


Second, that Herald Tribune readers have 
unusual confidence in this newspaper, which 
confidence extends beyond its news columns to 
include the advertising it accepts for publication. 


NEW YORK 


Aerald Tribune 
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“Cadillac, you know, has been using direct advertising 
consistently for a dozen years. Now if Cadillac executives 
find it desirable to send this little book—‘How Cadillac- 
LaSalle Direct Advertising Helps You Sell’—to their 
salesmen, how about ourselves and our salesmen? 

“Do our men know the true purpose of our direct ad- 
vertising? Do they know how to tie up with it so that 
their efforts will pay them more money?” 

“Have you an extra copy of the Cadillac booklet?” 

“Take this one. I understand Evans -Winter- Hebb, 
Detroit, have a few copies for executives. I'll write today.” 


+G8D' 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 
New York Office: 1950 Graybar Building 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the ion of direct advertising as a de‘inite 
di for the preparation and production of which it has within itself both capable personne! ani 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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How to Test Copy 


An Outline of Three Methods, Each of Which Has Many Adherents 


Otson anv Enzincer, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please send us a l'st of articles which 
have appeared in Printers’ INK on 
“Tested Copy.” 

We are not interested in general 
statements as to the effectiveness of 
campaigns or advertising, but in meth- 
ods and results of specific comparisons 
between different copy appeals on the 
same product at the same time. 

O.Lson AND Ewnzincer, Iwc., 
Leo Morrison. 


| general, there are three totally 
different methods of making 
comparisons between different copy 
appeals on the same product at 
the same time. 

1. The Laboratory Test. 

2. The Experimental or 
Campaign. 

3. The Coupon Test. 

All of these methods have their 
adherents, many of whom can see 
little value in any other test than 
the one they use. Without taking 
sides in this controversy, let us 
outline each plan briefly. 

Psychological experiments in 
laboratories to test the effect of 
different pieces of copy upon vari- 
ous subjects have been used for 
almost thirty years. The most com- 
mon method is called “the order 
of merit plan” and its advocates 
claim for it that, for the fallible 
judgment of one, it substitutes the 
almost sure-to-be-right judgment 
of groups of people. Under this 
plan, groups of individuals, chosen 
from the class of consumers for 
whom the advertising appeal is in- 
tended, are handed several adver- 
tisements of the same product, each 
with a slightly different copy ap- 
peal. “Here are some advertise- 
ments,” they are told. “Arrange 
them according to the degree they 
appeal to you—make you want the 
article being advertised.” Men who 
conduct such tests say that at least 
two groups of fifty people each are 
necessary for most effective results.\ 

The second method, the test cam- 
paign, differs from the coupon test 
in that it uses, as a basis of judg- 
ment, retail sales results in lim- 
ited areas instead of coupons 


Test 





clipped from the actual advertise- 
ments and sent in by consumers, or 
presented by them at retail stores. 

One of the best examples of the 
many concerns which use this 
method is the Larvex Company, 
maker of a preparation to spray 
on clothes to render them immune 
from moths. This company is con- 
tinually testing to secure its main 
campaign for the year ahead. 

In 1927, for example, this com- 
pany ran three separate test news- 
paper campaigns in addition to its 
educational magazine copy. Each 
campaign consisted of twenty ad- 
vertisements, ten 300-line pieces of 
copy and ten in 200-line space. 
Each campaign had a different 
copy angle. 

One campaign included news- 
papers in seventy-seven cities and 
was semi-humorous in illustration 
and copy. Such captions were used 
as “To Every Woman Who Has 
Ever Chased a Moth,” and others 
like ‘it, of human interest and 
humorous appeal. 

The second campaign in the same 
sizes ran in seven cities at the same 
approximate time. This campaign 
had copy of a more scientific na- 
ture without any illustrations and 
was based largely on a “Starve 
The Moth” idea, with facts about 
the insect’s habits and how to beat 
them by starving them to death 
with, of course, the aid of Larvex. 

The third campaign ran in thir- 
teen cities and was made up of 
brief copy with bold and startling 
captions such as “Eggs $50 Each.” 

These campaigns, running simul- 
taneously in chosen lists of cities, 
were watched carefully. Particular 
attention was paid to their ability 
to move goods over the retail 
counter into the consumer’s home. 
One is inclined to think from the 
copy, the larger list and other evi- 
dence, that the campaign which 
ran in seventy-seven cities was the 
one which the company thought 
would turn out best. 

But when the test was over, and 
the results counted, the second 
campaign proved more effective 
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than the one which ran in the 
larger list of cities, while the third 
campaign, brief and bold, beat 
them both and became the major 
theme for this year. Two addi- 
tional tests were then run to look 
ahead for next year. 

It would be interesting to dis- 
cover which type of copy for 
Larvex would have been picked in 
a laboratory test. 

Then we have the coupon 
method whose boosters claim it to 
be the only true test of copy ap- 
peals on the same product at the 
same time. E. T. Gundlach, writ- 
ing in Printers’ INK, said: “I am 
unable to see where there has ever 
been a test of the particular value, 
the real comparative value of one 
individual appeal against another, 
except where the advertiser has 
been able to count the exact num- 
ber of responses from one piece 
of copy as against another. The 
direct response offers the only acid 
test.” According to men who use 
this method of testing copy the 
comparative cost per inquiry on 
different pieces of copy, averaged 
in a number of different mediums 
on an identical offer, is the only 
true index value of the copy. You 
never know until you count the 
coupons, they say. 

The three methods are all used 
to test copy. There they are in 
outline and the man who wants to 
test his copy may take his choice. 
—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 





Jarecki Company Appoints 
Rogers-Gano 


The Rogers-Gano Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Chicago, which has been prepar- 
ing the oil industry advertising of the 
a Manufacturing Company, of 

rie, Pa., maker of valves, fittings, pipe- 
threading machines and kindred articles, 
has been appointed to handle all the 
advertising for this company. Business 
papers will be used. 





R. E. Prime, 3rd with Stand- 
ard Statistics Company 


R. E. Prime, 3rd, has joined the sales 
ee ong department of the Standard 
tatistics Company, Inc., New York. 
He was previously with the Kohler In- 
dustries and, before that, was with 

ada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., and The 
Harry Porter Company, Inc., both of 
New York. 
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Three-Year Campaign on 
Louisville to Start 


Dering oo the — these years, a mini- 
mum be invested in 
national aivertning” a ie to promote 
the industrial of isville, 
Ky. Robert Montgomery, chairman of 
Advertising Louis Inc., which con- 
trols the finances of -% movement, tells 
Painters’ Inx that the first advertis- 
ing will appear within the next month 
in two national weeklies. 

While Louisville’s advantages as a 
manufacturing and national distributing 
center form the major theme of the 
advertising, the city’s social assets also 
will be st in every piece of copy. 
All copy will a over the signature 
of thee uisville Industrial Foundation, 
a non-profit corporation organized 
twelve years ago to co-operate with in- 
dustries studying plant location. 

The Elmer H. Doe Advertising 
Agency, Louisville, has been appointed 
to direct this advertising. 





Reports Co-operative Stores 
Prospering 


The consumers’ co-operative move- 
ment in the United States has been 
moderately pfosperou according to a 
study just made public by the Bureau 
of bor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor. 

Progress of the North Central and 
North Eastern societies continues, it 
is stated, and slow recovery from the 
reverses of 1920-1922 is noted on the 
Pacific Coast. The miners’ societies of 
Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, are under heavy disadvantages, 
due to the long-continued strike and 
consequent poverty of some of their 
members, causing some of the societies 
to go out of business. 





Tide Water Associated Net 
Profits Increase 


The Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany, New York, reported net profits 
of $5,648,028, after charges and Fed- 
eral taxes, for the first six months 
ended June 30, 1928. This compares 
with net profits of $34 085, nad for the 
corresponding period of 1927 





A. R. Harris, Vice-President, 
Irvin F. Paschall Agency 


A. R. Harris, formerly Western man- 
ager of the National Petroleum News, 

eveland, has been elected vice-president 
and a director of Irvin F. Paschall, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 





Appoints Claude Arnold 
sina Johnson Manufacturing Com- 
Seattle, manufacturer of a fold- 
wy Un for sportsmen, has ap gee 
fa “de rnold, Seattle, advertising 
direct its advertising account. Sport 
ing goods business papers will be used 
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orth St., NewYork City 


Nearly 400 

Advertisers 

are using 
Chain Store 

















Getting a Start as an Advertising 
Agency Executive 


The Early Adventures of an Agency Official Who Helped with the First 
Campaigns of Some of Our Large Advertisers 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


[Eprrortat Nore: The first article in 
this series by Mr. Dickinson appeared 
in last week’s issue of Printers’ Ink. 
It was entitled: “Four Advertising 
Flivvers.” Next week his subject wiil 
be “The Investment Value of Advertis- 
ing for a Going Business.” Mr. Dickin- 
son was, until a year ago, vice-president 
of George Batten Company.] 

E hey Minute Tapioca Company, 

of Orange, Mass., has been a 
national advertiser for many years. 
This business was started as the 
Whitman Grocery Company and 
built up a small volume on grocery 
products packed in paper bags. It 
developed a growing business on 
a quick-cooking tapioca, using the 
Minute Man at Concord as its 
trade-mark. 

It has been a revelation to me 
of the possibilities of even a thin- 
market food product. Not every- 
body likes tapioca, and a package 
of it makes so many puddings that 
a dollar a year retail turnover to 
a tapioca-using family must be 
way above the average. And yet 
the business has grown steadily 
for many years. 

I had been calling on this firm 
for several years as a magazine 
representative and formed a very 
enjoyable friendship with Eben 
Gridley, its general manager. 

The company had placed its ad- 
vertising direct for many years, 
but at last decided to use agency 
service and I was invited to tell 
Mr. Gridley what I thought Bat- 
ten’s could do for them. We se- 
cured the business. 

I tried to act as if I was ac- 
customed to securing substantial 
accounts, but really I was much 
excited both about getting my first 
good client and in working with 
a man I am as fond of as I am of 
Eben Gridley. 

Gridley not only gave me the 
job, but got an appropriation of 
$10,000 more than strict mathe- 
matics told them they ought to 


spend. 


We -had to make a modest ap- 
propriation of $25,000 go as far as 
possible. Even then that would 
not buy much big space in 
women’s magazines at $4,000, $5,000 
and $6,000 a page, so we used a 
few half pages and quite a lot of 
small advertisements with father 
brilliant name display. 

We calculated the number of 
insertions multiplied by the circu- 
lation of each magazine, and fig- 
ured that we had over 40,000,000 
single advertisements per year, 
even though most of them were 
very small. 

Gridley was anxious, though, 
for the time when he could begin 
to use pages in color and, as far 
as he went, be as big as anyone. 

When Minute Tapioca used its 
first color page in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal it made quite a stir 
in the home town of Orange, 
Mass. 

A stationer displayed this page 
in his shop window for several 
days, and it was a matter of much 
comment by the neighbors, who of 
course, would ask Gridley what 
the page cost. When he told them 
$6,000, the reply was apt to be, 
“Gee, but you’ve got your nerve 
with you,” or “You'll never get 
your money back!” 

We had great excitement in 
preparing this color page—a recipe 
page—and so far as I know it was 
the pioneer and pace setter of 
many such recipe pages. It may 
be a case of “me and mine,” but 
I don’t believe I have ever seen a 
better or more effective page of 
food advertising before or since. 

I have always fancied myself as 
an exponent of speed and ade- 
quacy, but Gridley beat me to it 
by suggesting the use of color 
pages. He asked me which was 
using more space in the Ladics’ 
Home Journal, Minute Tapioca or 
Jell-O. My answer was, “Jell-O, of 
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Hold Everything! 


BEFORE you make up another 
architectural list permit us to send 
, you the new George L. Dyer inves- 
tigation covering the magazine pref- 
erence of the membership of the 


American Institute of Architects. 


No obligation—other than that 
imposed by your own good judg- 


ment, 


The Architectural Forum 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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we 


ingest in circulation 


of all daily newspapers 
in the United States 


H™ is a highly important market composed 
of 432,440 men and women, keenly alive to 
what is going on in this modern world and quickly 
responsive to mew ideas which will help them 
solve their every-day problems of what to eat, 

| what to wear, how to live well, how to get the 
\ most out of their expense dollar. 


In 1927, Daily Mirror readers spent $370,242,000 
on food and clothing alone. This year they will 
spend even more. 





The advertiser who appeals to this ready-spending 
group of New Yorkers in the same interesting way 
in which the Daily Mirror has held their attention 
for over four years, will attract a proportionate 
share of their annual budget to his credit column. 


= | 
===. 


*Based on A. B. C. statements March 31, 1928 


The N. Y. DAILY MIRROR 
The Handy-Size Picture Newspaper — 
Frankfort Street + New York City 





432,440 “Daily Mirror readers + a GROWING community 
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course.” “You are wrong,” said 
Gridley. “We are using more 
space, but Jell-O is using only color 
pages. Several people of whom I 
asked the same question, gave the 
same answer as you.” Solon 
Wilder did the same thing to me 
a year or so later, when he urged 
color pages for Florence Oil 
Stove in a group of magazines, 
while I was yet too timid to sug- 
gest them to him. 

So my little trick of a few large 
spaces and a lot of small reminder 
copy gave place to the trick of 
page broadsides—as many as we 
could afford, thanks to the courage 
and vision of these two men. 

short time after starting in 
the Minute Tapioca job, I secured 
the advertising of the Florence 
Oil Stove. Solon Wilder and 
Harvey Brooks of this firm also 
became my great friends. We 
were working on a man’s sized 
job, trying to make a national 
business come out of a little stove 
foundry in Massachusetts, and we 
did it. 
AN IDEALIST AND A GOOD BARGAINER 


Still a little later, Batten’s 
turned over to me the Clicquot 
Club account, and here again I 
made some great friends—Earle 
Kimball, the head of the firm, 
whose personal business genius 
has brought it from almost noth- 
ing to the great business it is; and 
Charles Sanford of blessed mem- 


ory. I have never seen a more 
complete business idealist than 
Kimball. I honestly believe that 


if grinding up diamonds and put- 
ting them into Clicquot Club would 
make a better ginger ale, Earle 
Kimball would attach a diamond 
grinding room to his beautiful 
plant and send someone to Africa 
to bargain for first water diamonds. 
Even bargaining is a business 
ideal with Kimball. If horses 
were still important he would be a 
fine horse trader. 

In 1915, when Solon Wilder and 
Harvey Brooks and I were work- 
ing together to make a real busi- 
ness for Florence Oil Stove, I 
asked Harvey Brooks how the 
actual heat power of the Florence 
burner compared with that of a 
very important competitor, Har- 
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vey thought the Florence burner 
was more powerful, but couldn't 
prove it. So we bought a com- 
peting stove of three burners, six 
big iron pails and six chemical 
thermometers. 

We put a carefully measured 
amount of water into each pail 
and put a pail over each of the 
three burners of the two stoves, 
the Florence and the competitor, 
carefully registering the tempera- 
ture of the water in each ther- 
mometer and taking a _ reading 
every five minutes. 

At the end of the first five min- 
utes, the competing stove was 
slightly ahead, and Harvey was 
heartbroken. At the end of ten 
minutes the Florence was quite a 
bit ahead. 

After a while the water boiled 
over the Florence stove, but even 
continuing the test an hour longer, 
we did not succeed in getting the 
water over the competing stove up 
to the boiling point. 

Then we took careful measure- 
ments of the water left in the 
pails, its temperature at the end 
of the test, calculated the number 
of heat units which had been used 
for raising the temperature plus 
the heat units which had been 
used for evaporation and found 
that the heating power of the 
Florence burner under actual 
kitchen conditions was to that of 
the competitor as 9 to 5, pretty 
nearly double, the only advantage 
which the competitor had being 
the fact that its burner kindled 
and got into full power a trifle 
quicker. 

We should have liked to use 
these data in advertising, but we 
knew that the publishers of the 
magazines would not let us do it, 
so we did not even try. 

The competitor was an adver- 
tiser in the same magazines, which 
had to protect him against being 
picked out by name for unfavor- 
able comparison. A vague state- 
ment that such a test showed 
superiority over some other oil 
stove would have -bgen valueless. 
“The: leading competitor” or “a 
leading competitor” would be too 
pointed, and so could not be used. 

But here was a fact important 
to the housewife and the nearest 
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we could come to telling it to her 
was to coin the slogan or keynote 
“More-heat, less care,” the “less 
care” referring particularly to the 
wickless idea of the Florence 
stove, aS compared with wick 
stoves. 

I do not quite see how we can 
throw a brick at a publisher for 
prohibiting “knocks” at competi- 
tors who may also buy space in 
his pages, although publishers 
themselves have quite the habit of 
publishing deadly parallels show- 
ing how much more space or how 
many more dollars’ worth of space 
they carry than their competitors. 
Some even publish these compara- 
tive lists to prove that they are in 
the glorious position of second 
place or third. 

This glory of being second or 
third is something I have never 
been able to appreciate, possibly 
because I was a vice-president for 
so long, and second place has its 
drawbacks. 

There is much romance in per- 
sonal service work in advertising 
and elsewhere. When you can do 
your job successfully and see your 
clients prosper with your help, it 
all becomes the keenest pleasure. 
A doctor dismisses a patient when 
he cures him; an agency man 
keeps on helping him to get better 
and better. 

My only complaint is that I 
didn’t have enough years of that 
kind of work of doing personal 
jobs for clients, going around 
among the trade, keeping my eyes 
open for means to out-run com- 
petition, starting on a new cam- 
paign as soon as we got one under 
way and trying to make the new 
one more effective than the last. 
While it lasted I had the time of 
my life. 

The account representative lives 
in the midst of the romance of 
advertising. He is bustling about 
all over everywhere all the time, 
but he is in the midst of a g 
show and if he is good for any- 
thing he is acting a good part. 
With any ability to learn, he will 
absorb a vast amount of valuable 
knowledge. Naturally he wants 


to graduate from such a strenuous 
job, but at the same time he 
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its constant 


will miss 
action and vivid coloring. 

If my clients ever kept a busi- 
ness secret from me, I was not 


knows he 


aware of it. They told me their 
conditions, their objectives, their 
volume, their gains or losses. I 
cannot understand a certain ad- 
vertising man’s statement that his 
clients were not his personal 
friends. 1 do not see how they 
could help being such. 

It seemed to me that I was a 
long time getting started with a 
reasonable list of good clients. 

It is difficult in a business which 
rates personal reputation so highly 
to help a man without any such 
reputation. If you need a start, 
you must have a reputation to get 
one, and you can’t get one with- 
out a start, and there you are. I 
never could quite figure out the 
science of it, but advertising men, 
prize fighters and lawyers all do 
get a start somehow. 

With a good start, it is easy if 
you behave yourself. Good work 
for one client breeds other clients, 
though even then you have to go 
and get them—they do not rain 
in on you. 


WORK, NOT LUCK 


Some years ago, dear old 
Charley Sanford, of Clicquot, and 
I were visiting the modern plant 
of Schule, proprietor of Schule’s 
Grape Juice. We complimented 
him on his factory and he told us 
how hard he had worked to build 
it up, how he had started manu- 
facture in his wife’s kitchen, etc. 
With great disgust he told of a 
woman to whom he had shown 
the place, whose remark was, 
“Oh, Mr. Schule, ain’t you.lucky !” 

“Lucky! My Gott!” said Schule. 
“Did she think it all just snowed 
in on me?” 

We once had a client who was in 
one way a great disappointment. 
He conceived big ideas and 
planned to do big things, but he 
rarely accomplished them. His 
campaigns of advertising were not 
carried out, because he could not 
get ready to start. 

I wanted to put a bomb under 
him, to wake him up, to teach him 
to get others to do the things he 

















co tal the flash and glamour 
trans-ocean and polar flights, 

é obe-circling records and take-offs 
from ipdcels, a more prosaic but no 
less significant contribution has been 
ife and business—sir 
transportation of merchandise. What will 
be its influence on inventories, buying 
seasons, extension of markets, servicin 
mechanical equipment? How "will it 
fect other eee agencies? Does 
its real future lic in normal business, 
emergencies, or is it just a stunt? 


In his article, Re ay ne ” in 
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Com chat 
can Railway Expres > ts 
the possibilities, ities and actu- 
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the imagination of every business execu: 
tive. Incidentally, de on of the airplane 
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in business is being demonstrated by The 
Magazine of Business, whose own air- 
is furnishing the facts for the “Fly- 


ing for Business” series which has be- 
come an established feature of this pub- 
lication. These facts are now brought 
up to date in “Six Months of Flying for 
Business,” a of which may be ob- 
tained by writing to the A. W. Shaw 
Company, New York or Chicago. 


Out of the Laboratory 
of G-E Experience 

The development of the General Electric 
Company rests on a foundation of sound 
principles established in the days whca 
- tae were about the only use made 
ery . W. Rice, Jr., Hon. Chair- 

= who been associated with G-E 
from its begi , defines and discusses 
these principles and relates them to the 
present extensive operations of the Com- 
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reight 


pany in the first of several articles on 
the “Pioneer Days of a Great American 
Industry.” 


Color’s Influence on Sales 


Every manufacturer of a commodity to 
which color may be applied (and what 
article is exempt?) has a vital interest in 
this modern tendency. What bearing has 
color on the sale of fountain pens, type- 
writers, automobiles, razors, tooth 
brushes, golf balls, cosmetic containers, 
cigarette lighters and what not? What 
is color’s effect on window display, on 
advertising, on luxury articles and on 
practical items? 

Herbert C. Hall made an extensive in- 
vestigation in manufacturing plants and 
among distributors and retailers in many 
leading trade centers to secure the sig- 
nificant information set forth in his 
article, “Is Color a Fad?” It is a fact- 
discussion on a marked modern tendency. 


Chains—Are They Shackles 
or Opportunities P 


The rapid development of chain store 
units is Only one of the factors which 


are continually affecting distribution 

methods. To help manufacturers 

in step and a step ahead of our fast- 

—- constantly changing mar - 
t outlets, H. A. Haring’s comprehen- 

sive and authoritative survey of “Our 

ond bony Outlets” develops the latest 


distribution, shows why so many dis- 
tributors fail and suggests how to dom- 
inate new markets, 
* . * . J . 
Where to sell $200,000,000 worth of “articles 
of civilization’’ is told by Phillip W. 
Thayer in his ¢ article, “Malaya 
Goolk's sucky, “The Amazing Episode 
"s story, “The i i 
of Edgar Edge,” the Bolshevist third 
generation comes to grip with old-school 
regularity. Coleman W. McCampbell, a 
keen student of the subject, contributes 
“Speed . . . the New Factor in Display.” 
{ Business Operations, The Undedlying 
of Business 
Trend of Business, The Business Weather 
Map, Keeping in Touch with Washing- 
ton, etc, 


the SEPTEMBER ISSUE of 





is now on the news stands 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
a division of McGRAW- HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC, 
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The illustrations in our 
Reserve Files are made by 
photographic artists with 
national reputations for 
telling sales and advertis- 
ing stories with a camera. 


It is this which has lifted 
our ready-made photo- 
graphs above the class of 
Popular priced and covering a the usual “stock pictures”. 
wide range of subject matter, 


this collection will meet a UND WCDD 


multitude of illustrative needs. 


Write for catalog or sample prints UN RW CGDD 


gladly sent without obligation. 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 246 West 55th Street, New York 





We are interested in photographs of 
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never got ready to do _ himself. 

So I sent him a copy of the 
catechism which is _ reproduced 
below. I made it personal, saying 
that I had prepared it as a little 
check up and reminder for myself, 
which was true. So as not to 
single him out for this attack, I 
sent it to a dozen of my friends 
and asked them what they thought 
of it. 

I got replies from all of them 
and each answer was one of two 
statements, with individual word- 
ing, of course, either, “Your 
catechism got my goat. It hits 
me between the eyes. Why do 
you pick on me?” or “I know just 
the man your catechism hits, and 
if you don’t object I am going to 
send him a copy.” 

These replies were about evenly 
divided, indicating that about half 
of the people think that admoni- 
tion is a fine thing to pass along to 
the fellow who really needs it; 
also that the habit of self-analysis 
is quite common. 


AM I A HANDICAP TO MY 
BUSINESS? 
A Catechism 

Presumably I am good for something 
in my own business, else I would fire 
myself or be fired. Besides being an 
asset, am I also a handicap? 

Now is a good time to dig under 
my shell of habit and routine and ask 
myself a few real questions. 

Question 1—Am I at fault in not 
being sufficiently methodical? Do I 
console myself with the thought that the 
biggest men are not detail men, and 
draw the weird conclusion from this 
that I am a big man because I am a 
slipshod one? 

Question 2.—If I am not methodical, 
do I see to it that method is taken 
proper care of by my secretary or some 
competent helper? Do I insist that this 
helper shall punish or rebuke me when 
I need it? : 

Question 3—Am I prompt or dila- 
tory? Do I realize the importance of 
getting important things done promptly, 
or do I permit valuable time to be 
wasted in endless discussion? 

Question 4.—Do I readily forget 
yesterday’s undone things, or do they 
haunt my conscience as they should? 

Question 5.—Do I “potter”? Am I 
convinced that I am the only one in 
my shop fit to decide on anything or 
do anything important? If so, why 
don’t I fire the bunch and hire some 
real people? 

Gecaton 6.—Is my tongue the spokes- 
man of my intellect, or do I ever let 
it interpret my indigestion? In other 
words, can I ever afford to be un- 
amiable?—a grouch is a bum asset in 
business. 
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Question 7.—Does pride in my own 
opinion loom bigger than the truth? 
I’ see this fault in many; do I fail to 
see it in myself? 

Question 8.—Am I trying to do too 
many things? Am I entitled to direct 
my business or my department until I 
can insist on promptness and efficiency 
in my subordinates as well as myself, 
or until I can delegate things which 
others ought to do? 

Question 9.—Do I ever let stubborn- 
ness take the place of judgment? 
There is a right and a wrong answer 
to every question; do I think that mine 
must be right because it is mine? 

Question 10.—Am I too timid? Do 
I therefore fail to grasp the splendid 
chances which courage and enterprise 
turn into wealth? 

Question 11.—Can my courage, or 
lack of it, be shown by the kind of 
epigram I am apt to like? For example, 
which naturally appeals to me more: 
“Better be safe than sorry,” or “The 
early bird catches the worm?” 

Question 12.—Am I a comfortable man 
to work with? Does some of the in- 
ternal friction which I am apt to blame 
on my associates really come from me? 

gy 13.—Am I making both my- 
self and my business grow as fast as 
is reasonable? 

Question 14.—Am I ready to change 
my habits, educate myself, fire myself, 
exalt myself, humble myself or do 
anything else to myself which shall be 
for the good of my business? _ 

This is enough for this time! 


Beverage Account to Joseph 
Richards Agency 


The Threemor Corporation, New 
York, has appointed the Joseph Richards 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising account 
of Threemor Milk Chocolate Drink. 
Newspapers and outdoor advertising will 
be used to advertise this bottled bev- 
erage, which is now being distributed 
in fifty cities. 


Plan Merger of A. B. Kirsch- 
baum and Schloss Brothers 


Negotiations are under way for the 
merging of the A. B. Kirschbaum Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and Schloss Brothers 
& Conese, ne., Baltimore, manufac- 
turers of men’s clothing. Alan B. 
Kirschbaum, it is reported, will be presi- 
dent of the new corporation. 


Joins Gustav J. Gruendler 
Manufacturing Company 


George B. Herman has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of general sales 
and advertising of the Gustav J. Gru- 
endler Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
St. Louis, commercial refrigerator 
equipment, meat market fixtures, etc. 





R. W. Althisar, advertising and sales 
director of the White Wonder Chemical 
Company, Montgomery, Ala., died re- 
cently at that city. 
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A Consensus of 
Dealer Opinion Regard- 
ing Window Displays 





“T° you think that national 
display material helps your 
sales?” This question, when put 
to 396 retailers in Lancaster, Pa., 
brought forth the following in- 
formation : 

Fifty-eight per cent of those who 
answered (10 per cent would not 
or could not) did so affirmatively. 
A rather large percentage, 32 per 
cent, held a negative opinion. The 
stores in this group were mostly 
those located in run-down neigh- 
borhoods, those whose manage- 
ment, on the whole, was very evi- 
dently slipshod and where, as it 
would be expected, little or no at- 
tempt is made to adopt progressive 
merchandising methods. 

With the exception of confec- 
tionery stores, merchants of the 
better type of stores generally 
agreed that national display mate- 
rial helped in the selling of goods. 
All druggists interviewed were of 
the opinion that use of display 
material was beneficial to them. 
Grocers were more evenly divided, 
51 per cent answering favorably, 
38 per cent unfavorably. 

These percentages are an analy- 
sis of questionnaires submitted in 
a survey conducted by the research 
committee of the Window Display 
Advertising Association. The re- 
sults of the survey are covered in 
a report just completed and pub- 
lished by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

It was the purpose of the survey 
to find out what class of stores, 
not including chain or department 
stores, was the most frequent user 
of window display material, in 
what manner such material was 
used and to ascertain how store 
owners felt on the question of 
national display material. Twenty- 
five merchants expressed the 
thought that window displays 
“helped the goods to sell them- 
selves.” Twenty-four merchants 
believed that window displays at- 
tract the attention of the public, 
while fourteen went so far as to 
say that displays make the public 
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enter the store. More illuminating, 
the report points out, is the fact 
that twenty-three dealers realized 
that display material ties up with 
national advertising and _ consti- 
tutes an essential part of the broad 
merchandising policy back of the 
goods 


The survey was conducted in an 
endeavor to get a representative 
index of the attitude of dealers. 
Lancaster was selected as the logi- 
cal city for the test because it is 
a trading center and a manufac- 
turing city where no one line 
of manufacture predominates. 
Twenty-four kinds of retail stores 
were visited. Stores were classi- 
fied, A, B, C and D, according to 
general appearance, the district in 
which they were located and the 
type of clientele served. 

In 45 per cent of the stores it 
was found that windows were 
trimmed by the proprietor and in 
21 per cent by the manager. In- 
stallation men accounted for only 
5.5 per cent and professional trim- 
mers for only 4 per cent. 


DRUG STORES CHANGE THEIR WIN- 
DOWS MOST FREQUENTLY 


It was found that 49 per cent 
of the stores change their windows 
about once a week and only 5 per 
cent more than once a_ week. 
Twenty-one per cent put in a new 
display about once a month. Drug 
stores, it was reported, changed 
their windows most frequently, 63 
per cent putting in new displays 
about once every week. More than 
half, or 59 per cent, of the grocery 
stores change their displays every 
few days, while 49 per cent of the 
confectioneries and 48 per cent of 
cigar stores do so. 

In summarizing net results, the 
report states: 

“Material received from national 
advertisers receives a proper 
amount of attention and is, in most 
cases, used where it will be most 
efficacious. 

“Use is not confined to stores of 
poorer sort but is most general in 
better class shops. 

“A majority of store windows 
are clean but the percentage of at- 
tractive windows is not high, due 
perhaps to a lack of effective win- 
dow trimming knowledge.” 
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In 





important types of 
merchandise bought 
by women— 


—Dept. Store Mdse. 
—Furniture 


—Grocery Products 
—Drug Store Products 


—the Sunday New York American led all other 


standard Sunday New York newspapers in adver- 
tising lineage for July, 1928. The Figures: 


<<< 





American Times World Herald Tribune 
Dept. Store Mdse..... 200,714 140,752 110,172 111,222 
Furniture .......... 66,371 29,531 42,748 19,945 
Grocery Products.... 11,339 2,050 6,880 2,298 
Drug Store Products. 32,520 10,389 5,801 4,997 
BOS iS opts 310,944 182,722 165,601 138,462 


(Figures from Advertising Record Co.) 


Comparison of the totals above shows the Sunday 
American’s outstanding leadership in the adver- 
tising of merchandise bought by the woman in 
the home, 


Excess circulation means greater buying power. 
That is the reason why advertisers, whose prod- 
ucts go into the home, continue to profit by con- 
centrating in the Sunday American. 


circucation 1,127,476 — Cincuration 781,407 


Sundau 
New Mork American 


**The Backbone of New York Advertising” 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
1834 Broadway 711 Hearst Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
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The trading area surrounding 
BOSTON is nota part of any larger 
theoretical marketing zone. The 
Boston trading area is a distinct 
entity—the fourth largest in the 
entire country. The population of 
Business Boston numbers more 
than a third of that of New En- 
gland as a whole, so that Boston’s 
buying habits influence to a large 
extent the buying habits of the 
other two-thirds. If the people of 
Boston are responsive to a product, 
the rest of New England will fall 
in line much more readily. 

Boston’s normal population of 
nearly two million people lives and 
does its buying within fifteen miles 
of Boston’s City Hall. Another 
million lives within an hour’s ride 
from the center of the city. Such 
purchasing power, tremendous in 


from all over the world, by thou- 
sands of tourists, and tens of thou- 
sands of vacationists. 


wonderful possibilities. The market 
is here. The people are here. The 
wealth is here. Yet—advertising 
in Boston must be planned differ- 
ently from the advertising for any 
other American city. Boston is dif-® 
ferent, and this difference lies in 
the fact that the people of Boston 
are divided into two _ separate 
groups—by sentiment, tradition and 
environment. Experience over the 
years has proved that advertising 
campaigns based on a proper recog- 


BOSTON HERA 











Advertising representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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oston are written in 
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hou- ff of the duplex grouping of the 
, write their results on the 
side of the ledger—otherwise 
are almost invariably 
TEN IN RED. 
in the trading area from 
h the main business is derived 
newspaper advertising, there 
Boston newspaper of out- 
ng circulation. This is due 
divided status of the people, 
ch of Boston’s four major 
bapers serves one or the other 
two groups. No one news- 
can, or does, serve both. 
Boston Herald-Traveler dif- 
om its three contemporaries 
ost every respect. The other 
papers have a similarity of 
and a similarity of appear- 


ance as well. Each satisfies the type 
of reader satisfied by the other two. 

The Herald-Traveler’s readers 
compose the group of greater im- 
portance to the advertiser, for 
it is the group of greater buying 
power. The advertiser in the 
Herald-Traveler buys no waste cir- 
culation. He buys circulation in 
territories where every reader is 
a prospective customer for every 
kind of merchandise. 

Any advertising campaign plan- 
ning a broad attack upon Boston 
—to reach the entire population— 
should use the advertising columns 
of two newspapers. The Herald- 
Traveler must be one, for no other 
newspaper has influence with 
Herald-Traveler readers. Any one 
of the other three papers will cover 
most of the other group. 


FRAVE LER 











For six 
first in 


ears the Herald-Traveler has been 
ational Advertising including all 


financial, automobile and publication ad- 


vertising among 


ton newspapers. 
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N addition to being the 
second largest outlet for 
domestic floor eoverings, 
the furniture and home- 


furnishings store sells a 
large volume of fine im- 
ported rugs. 


@ Furniture Record has a 
special section devoted to 
floor coverings and 
draperies. 
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A Dentist Puts a Product on the 
Advertising Green 


Faith of Inventor Saves Reddy Tee from Advertising Failure 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


LITTLE more than seven 
A years ago a dentist living in 
the Orange Mountains of New Jer- 
sey took up golf. To watch him 
as he went from tee to tee, he was 
just another recruit to the game 
and as such his enrolment was not 
unlike other players who joined 
the ranks of golfers in 1921. 

As events have turned out, how- 
ever, this recruit has brought about 
far-reaching effects in the playing 
of golf. Through his ingenuity 
there has been created another na- 
tionally advertised product which 
has grown in prestige with each 
succeeding year. 

The amateur golfer is Dr. Wil- 
liam Lowell, of Maplewood, N. J. 
His contribution to golf and to 
advertising is the Reddy Tee. 

Its invention has added pleasure 
to his game and has brought him 
compliments from champion play- 
ers and prominent golfers. It has 
kept him out on the links as_he 
hoped but, as he never expected, 
it has also taken him into the 
roughs of marketing where the 
practices of the game itself placed 
him at a handicap. He has seen 
a business born on the links driven 
into the bunkers of consumer in- 
difference and trade substitution. 
When it appeared certain that golf- 
ers the world over would never 
play as he would like them to, he 
refused to be stymied, and calling 
in the help of pros, succeeded in 
getting an enterprise for which he 
was responsible well on its way to 
the eighteenth hole. 

Smooth hands, sensitive to the 
handling of delicate instruments, 
are essential to a dentist. Dr. 
Lowell’s desire to keep his hands 
in good condition for his profes- 
sional work was the stimulus which 
inspired him to seek some means 
of overcoming the roughening of 
his hands which set in when he 
became a devotee of the links. 

This roughening, he concluded, 


was due to the handling of sand in 
building his tees. In search for 
something that would make it un- 
necessary to use sand, he started 
to experiment and whittled out 
small wooden pegs which he used 
as substitutes. These pegs became 
a regular part of Dr. Lowell’s 
golfing equipment. 

Dr. Lowell, professionally minded, 
gave no thought to the commer- 
cial potentialities of his invention, 
but his son, E. E. Lowell, saw 
business possibilities. At his urg- 
ing, arrangements were made for 
the patenting of the peg and reg- 
istration of the trade-mark, “Reddy 
Tee,” an adaptation of the descrip- 
tive term which Dr. Lowell used 
when referring to his creation. 

The next step in the plan to de- 
velop a market for what seemed 
a necessary product involved fi- 
nancing. Although enthusiastic 
golfers were approached, money 
was not obtainable. Neither was 
commendation forthcoming for the 
venture. Faith in what Dr. Lowell 
had developed, however, moved his 
family to invest in the business 
which was organized under the 
sou of The Nieblo Mfg. Co., 
nc. 


DISTRIBUTING SAMPLES 


Sales promotion for Reddy Tees 
was first undertaken by immediate 
members of the family. E. E. 
Lowell motored from club to club 
and endeavored to arouse interest. 
Dr. Lowell, himself, would stroll 
down Fifth Avenue, New York, 
tossing packages of the new prod- 
uct into parked automobiles. Visits 
were made to the Pennsylvania 
and Grand Central terminals where 
packages were handed to golf bag 
laden strangers. At the same time, 
another son, William Lowell, Jr., 
who was in Chicago, engaged in 
similar sampling work. 

But it was found that something 
more than a sample was needed to 
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encourage a radical departure in a 
golfer’s habits. Roughened hands 
might distress Dr. Lowell but what 
were they to the golfer who would 
gladly accept them if he could or 
had hopes of coming through his 
eighteen holes in par? He-men 
scoffed at the idea of protecting 
their hands from the tcuch of sand 
or mingling their fingers in its 
grit. 

Further, sand was an established 
practice, a sacred ritual, a tested 
and essential detail of the game. 
It was thought that women might 
take kindly to the advantages of 
the Reddy Tee but they were as 
strong, if not stronger, in their 
refusal. They wanted to play golf 
on the same terms as men and they 
felt daintier methods implied con- 
cessions to their femininity. Other 
objections raised were that Reddy 
Tees would clutter the teeing 
ground and offer resistance to 
driving. Dr. Lowell contended 
that these were purely mental ob- 
jections. 

Despite these discouraging ob- 
stacles, the Lowells were firm in 


their belief that in Reddy Tees 
they had a product for which a 


market could be built. They de- 
termined on a new plan of ap- 
proach. Golfers as a class are 
suspicious of innovations, but it is 
a suspicion which quickly dissi- 
pates itself when it becomes known 
that a champion has discarded 
precedent. They also lend a will- 
ing ear to the advice of profes- 
sional golfers. 

Therefore, the new plan consti- 
tuted a determination to concen- 
trate on the leading players and 
professionals. They were asked to 
test and analyze the Reddy Tee. 
Walter Hagen and Joe Kirkwood, 
for example, became interested, 
used several of the tees in a match 
and the next day the shop of the 
professional was besieged with 
calls for the substitute for sand. 
The idea caught on as more pros 
lent their endorsements. 

With their shape determined, 
from reports of the pros, Reddy 
Tees were off on a real merchan- 
dising start with the slogan “The 
Tee of Champions.” _ 

They are packed in ca-tons of 
eighteen, a significant number to 
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golfers. On the carton is listed 
the twelve reasons which sum up 
their advantages. These twelve sell- 
ing points which attempt to chang: 
a fixed habit of that world of souls 
so sensitive to mental hazards are: 


. Less resistance — Lengthens drive. 
. No sand on hands or grips. 
Invisible tee—No mental hazard. 
Tee to height you like best. 

. Sanitary! No sandbox required. 
Clean hands—Clean clothes. 

. No lost time—Always Reddy. 

One piece white birch. 

. No wet sand to chap hands. 

. Keeps sand off tees. 

. Great service—Small cost. 

12. Improves poor drive—Makes good 
drive better. 


- 


~ 
_ 


Advice of a merchandising coun- 
sellor was sought and he recom- 
mended that the selling price be 
set at 50 cents, which would allow 
a good margin for advertising ex- 
penses. It was felt by the pro- 
moters that this price would 
greatly curb sales, that the ideal 
price was 25 cents, that if a good 
tee was offered at this price, vol- 
ume of sales would amply multiply 
the smaller advertising allowance 
into a sizable appropriation. This 
has proved to be a wise decision. 

The advertising of Reddy Tees 
started in May, 1922, when they 
were first sold. Small space was 
used in golfing magazines. That 
year the sum of $385 was spent. 
In 1923 the advertising expenditu-e 
increased to $1,800, reflecting itself 
in an 800 per cent jump in sales 
over 1922. The business was still in 
the red, however, and the outlook 
discouraging. E. E. Lowell, who 
first sponsored the idea of commer- 
cially capitalizing the invention, 
and his brother, William, told their 
father that they had all better quit 
the business. This suggestion had 
no appeal to the idealistic mind of 
Dr. Lowell who had faith in his 
product, not so much from its com- 
mercial aspects as from the con- 
viction that he had contributed 
something to golf which all golf- 
ers would, in time, fully appreciate 
as he did himself. He backed this 
conviction by putting more of what 
little money he had into the busi- 
ness. 

The business was at a crucial 
stage. It was at a point where 
many individuals possessed of faith 
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Color advertising in the 
progressive quality field in 
the new large-page size can 
be bought at the lowest price 
: that has ever been offered 
for similar advertising. 
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d Over 550,000 net paid. 
One order; one set of plates; 
one billing. 











Details from any representative 
of these magazines. 
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Why Do They Read It- 
1,680,000 Of Them? 


a ADVERTISERS have asked us ‘‘Why 
do town women read The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE when they can buy the large 
metropolitan magazines ?’’ 


This question has always led to an academic 
discussion of town life and problems, and the 
metropolitan publications’ inability to fill a 
practical need in town homes. 


The other day this letter came across our 
editor’s desk and here’s the answer to the 
question, clearly, concisely, and completely. 


Dear Mrs. Migliario: 


I am reading a number of 
high-priced magazines at the present time and 
truly must say that I do not derive the actual, 
practical benefit from them that I receive from 
Household Magazine. 

They remind me of some people 
who, when misfortune enters a neighbor's home, 
get out their automobile and drive up to the 
front door and ask if there is anything they can 
do; Household is like the dear, kindhearted 
neighbor who does not stand on ceremony but puts 
her apron over her head and ''runs in'' at the 
back door with a bowl of good hot soup or an 
apple pie if she thinks it will come in handy. 
She delivers the goods. 

I thoroughly enjoy the stories 
in Household, they seem to grow better and 
better. Ozark Flint and Star Gold is wonderful 
and I would like to see it in moving pictures. 

I do not know when I have read a better short 
story than Amazin' Grace. 
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The only suggestion I could 
offer is that it would be fine if we could have 
more articles on Club Work for women. I am 
interested along this line as I am a member of 
two clubs and the president of one (both in the 
General Federation). 

I so much enjoy Senator 
Capper's Washington letters and from them I 
glean many interesting current events for club 
roll call. 






























Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. H. S. Somers, 
Richmondville, N. Y. 


IN: EARLY one million seven hundred thou- 
sand town women buy The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE for the same reason, whether 
they can or cannot express themselves so 
clearly about it. Hundreds of thousands of 
letters to the editors prove it. 


More and more large advertisers are realizing 
the dominance of The HOUSEHOLD MAG- 
AZINE in the town field. They are getting 
remarkable results from it. 


We have truly an amazing 
editorial story which we will 
be mighty glad to tell you 


Tee HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 


‘‘ The Magazine of Main Street’’ 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
203 North Wabash Ave. 420 Lexington Ave. 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
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equal to that of Dr. Lowell would 
have contributed more funds to 
prolong a business but would lack 
the courage to autho.ize their in- 
vestment in the intangible of ad- 
vertising. Advertising was not 
only maintained but its force in- 
creased and, during 1924, with fail- 
ure ahead, $12,000 was spent for 
advertising. This courageous back- 
ing up of vision brought its reward 
in turning the business into a 
profit-paying proposition. Sales 
tor 1924 were fitteen times more 
than in 1923. 

Each succeeding year more 
money has been allowed for adver- 
tising and each year sales have 
reflected this investment. A tabu- 
lation of yearly advertising expen- 
ditures and sales increases over 


preceding years follows: 


Expenditure Sales Increase 


$ 385 

1,800 
12,000 
23,000 
32,000 
40,000 
55,000 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


Eight times 
F.tteen times 
50 per cent 
20 per cent 

5 per cent 


It will be noticed from the above 
that the campaign began to strike 
its real stride in 1924, the pivotal 
year, when sales increased fifteen 
times. The increase of 50 per 
cent in 1925, while a radical drop 
from 1,500 per cent, represented a 
most satisfactory gain in sales vol- 
ume. From small space in golfing 
publications to covers in colors, the 
advertising schedule has grown 
each year to include general maga- 
zines, and for the year 1928, 
twenty-seven newspapers. In ac- 
cordance with a continued sales ex- 
pansion this year, more ambitious 
advertising plans are being con- 
sidered for 1929. 

The result of this advertising 
has been to revolutionize teeing 
methods. There are golfers who 
have never used sand tees. Older 
golfers who laughed at the intro- 
duction of the Reddy Tee now look 
upon ready-made tees as much a 
necessity as the golf ball itself. 
The widespread use of ready-made 
tees has brought about the removal 
of sand boxes entirely in a number 
of clubs, a procedure that is gain- 
ing momentum. 

All golfers who use ready-made 
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tees do not always get Reddy Tees. 
The battle of the pioneer in this 
case, as in so many other fields of 
new endeavor, has attracted others 
who wish to share the fruits of 
victory. Now that the industry 
has proved itself commercially suc- 
cessful, the battle lines have 
shifted. In the place of vanquished 
sand there has risen competitors. 
People are tending to forget who 
fostered the improved method of 
teeing and just purchase tees. It is 
now the work of the advertising 
to down the contestants in the mar- 
ket which it created and to en- 
courage golfers to insist upon 
Reddy Tees only. 

These competing tees run from 
distinctively different adaptations 
of the basic idea to imitations so 
similar that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished. The Nieblo company 
is confident it can develop its 
market against the competition of 
those tees which, because of their 
structure, are readily recognizable 
as other than Reddy Tees by 
Reddy Tee users. Through ad- 
vertising and good-will as _ the 
original tee, the company feels it 
can meet this competition. 

It is those tees which so closely 
simulate the Reddy Tee as to lead 
golfers to believe they are the 
original, that forceful protective 
measures must be used. For the 
most part the company again is 
depending upon its advertising to 
meet adverse conditions. It prefers 
to spend its money in educating 
the golfer immediately to recog- 
nize Reddy Tees, than to spend it 
in litigation. It believes that in 
the long run this method will force 
imitators to retire more quickly 
and effectively than extended liti- 
gation. In several flagrant cases, 
suits are being brought against in- 
fringers, for which contingencies 
a reserve fund has been set aside. 

For two years the company has 
been working- on a machine that 
will mark each of its tees by 
name. This machine has been com- 
pleted and is expected to greatly 
aid in stamping out infringers. 

Reddy Tees are made to meet 
varying local conditions. For the 
sandy links of Florida tees are 
made which are longer than those 
for use in clay and earth. The 
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first tees made were finished in 
green. Upon their introduction it 
was observed that players like to 
pick them up and use them again 
which led to the addition of tees 
in red so that they might be more 
easily seen. Still later it was 
learned that the red tees could not 
be seen by the color blind where- 
upon yellow tees were added. 

The logical buying place for the 
product is the golf club. There 
are 2,500 golf professionals who 
operate stores in conjunction with 
their pro work. They constitute 
an outlet for 80 per cent of 
the company’s output. Foremost 
among the marketing policies of 
the company is the principle that 
sales wherever possible shall be 
made through the club pro. 

Through its advertising, the com- 
pany is endeavoring to show clubs 
that by removing sand boxes but 
retaining ball washers they can 
save money in upkeep and cost of 
sand. Some clubs feel that if 
this is done they must provide 
ready-made tees free of charge. 
Where this opinion is put into 
practice, as it has by some 200 
clubs, the clubs express a desire 
to purchase Reddy Tees in bulk, 
whereas they are sold only by the 
package. Adherence to this rule 
has thrown considerable volume of 
sales to other makes of tees. Di- 
rect-mail and space advertising is 
being used to convince such clubs 
that it is uneconomical to give free 
tees because it is unnecessary, as 
golfers are thoroughly accustomed 
to buying tees. 

Experiences of other clubs are 
related to prove that members, in 
the main, do not object to buying 
their own tees for which seven 
years of advertising have created a 
demand. The Nieblo company 
says in effect: “Let your members 
patronize the club pro. Help him 
to make a living by aiding his 
sale of merchandise. If he cannot 


make enough money through his , 


store to justify a desired income, 
members must make up the deficit 
for him.” 

Since 1924, pros have been told 
through advertising that they can 
have all the tees they want for use 
in teaching. This introduces the 
product to beginners and, eazly in 
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their game, wins them over as con- 
stant users. 

As the business grows new out- 
lets continue to present themselves. 
One example is the special pack- 
aging of the tees in what resemble 
paper match holders for use as 
good-will builders. 

Each year the Nieblo company 
has a survey made to find out what 
brands of tees golfers are using 
and why, and to obtain selling in- 
formation from golf pros, dealers 
and jobbers. On the basis of these 
surveys, the ground is laid for the 
next year’s marketing program. 
Advertising starts in January, gets 
well under way in March and in 
June is at its peak as, for instance, 
last June when the company dis- 
charged its heaviest barrage, spend- 
ing $10,000 in one month, when, 
four years ago, that amount would 
have sufficed for a year. 


—_—— 


H. W. Gossard Company 
Changes Name 


The H. W. Gossard Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of corsets, brassieres, etc., 
has changed its name to the Associated 
Apparel Industries, Inc. The new 
organization will serve as a_ holding 
corporation for the following subsidi- 
aries: The Nature’s Rival Company, 
Chicago; Jackson Corset Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; The Modart Company, 
Saginaw, Mich., and the H. W. Gos- 
sard Company of Delaware. 

he new board of directors, in- 
creased from five to eleven members, 
now includes H. H. Stiles, president of 
the Jackson Corset Company; J. B. 
Pitcher, president of the Modart Com- 
any; Samuel Yaffee, president of The 

Nature’s Rival Company, and G. A. 
Fletcher, vice-president and _ secretary 
of the H. W. Gossard Company. Two 
members are still to be elected. Each 
of the four subsidiaries will continue as 
a separate operating unit. 


ae - 


Netter Joins Lawrence 
Fertig Agency 

Joseph Xavier Netter, recently presi- 
dent of J. Netter, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined the Law- 
rence Fertig Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, as an account ex- 
ecutive. He was, at one time, vice-pres- 
ident of the former advertising agency 
at New York of Creske-Everett, Inc. 


G. B. Tupper with Airmaster 
Corporation 


George B. Tupper has been made 
— sales manager of The Airmaster 


————, Chicago, manufacturer of 
electric ventilators and propellers, 
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No quarrel\; 


CLIENTS 


DITTO, INC., Cu1caco 

THE SENG CO., Cuicaco 

J. D. WALLACE & CO., Cu1caco 

McDOUGALL CO., FrANKFort, IND. 

GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., CHIcAaGo 

SCHOLLE FURNITURE CO., Cuicaco 

THE CHICAGO FAUCET CO., Cuicaco 

' HART SCHAFFNER & MARX, Cuicaco 
MASONITE CORPORATION, CHuIcaco 

SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., Cuicaco 

TRUSTEES SYSTEM SERVICE, Cuicaco 

THE STOCKADE CORPORATION, Cuicaco 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, La Satie, ILL. 
RICHARDS -WILCOX MFG. CO., Auxora, ILL. 

LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO., CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa. 
GENERAL REFRIGERATION CO., Betorrt, Wis. 

BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY, Sout BeEnp, IND. 

ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO., Freeport, ILL. 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., Sr. Crarr, Micn. 
COLLEGE INN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Cuicaco 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BirMINGHA\s, ALA. 

THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., Detroit, Micu. 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
ALL-AMERICAN MOHAWK CORPORATION, Cuicaco 
SHEETS-ROCKFORD SILVER COMPANY, RocxrorpD, ILL. 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., New York AND CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY, Cuicaco 


RELIABLE TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CORP., Cuicaco 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY, Louisviits, Ky. 








WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM 


TORONTO 
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Neouth success 


Fe is easy to criticize automobile advertising; 





and just as easy to believe that sales of certain 
















cars are satisfactory ‘in spite of the advertising.” 


. One of these days someone will advertise even 
‘ more successfully by doing it otherwise. And 
you will probably wonder why it couldn’t have 


been you. 


Tas personnel of this agency includes a 
number of men who have had very broad auto- 
motive experience; and also the broadest kind 
of general merchandising background, derived 
from long and close association with some 





great business successes. 


Out of this complete knowledge some ideas 
have fully matured for advertising an automobile. 
This does not mean a set plan. It does not mean 
any “revolutionary method” which flies in the 
face of success attained by the accepted methods. 
It does hold obvious possibilities for the better, 
more profitable advertising of some car. 
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Helping the Dealer Find the 
Unknown Market 


It Was Not So Difficult to Sell Floorolas to Dealers, but Dealers Could 
Not, Unassisted, Find Their Market 


By Oscar DeCamp 


EOPLE talk about marketing 

a new household appliance as 
though the various methods of do- 
ing it were definitely known and 
as cut and dried as serving soda 
at a fountain. If the new ap- 
pliance is electrical, there are the 
established channels of distribu- 
tion, the electrical dealer, the con- 
tractor and the merchandising de- 
partment of the central station 
company, through whom the man- 
ufacturer may sell his device, or 
he may sell it direct to the con- 
sumer by mail or through his own 
representatives. If the appliance 
resembles some other appliance 
already on the market, like a 
vacuum cleaner, then because it 
resembles a vacuum cleaner and 
not because it is a device for 
cleaning floor coverings and up- 
holstery, or for an entirely differ- 
ent purpose, it is taken for granted 
that it can be sold in the vacuum 
cleaner market. 

This is exactly what happened 
to the home dish-washing ma- 
chine. When it was introduced 
the manufacturers went out to sell 
it in the home washing-machine 
market. Why? Well, for one 
reason, it looked a good deal like 
a washing machine. The washing 
machine was at that time pretty 
well established. Its use was well 
understood. The family washing 
was something to be thought about 
every week* Washing dishes, it 
was reasoned, had to be thought 
about three times a day. The 
analogy was irresistible. Women 
were familiar with the idea of a 
machine for washing clothes. 
They were therefore more than 
half sold on the idea of a machine 
for washing dishes. Building it 
to look like a washing machine 
was good psychology because its 
appearance would suggest to the 
housewife that it possessed all the 
advantages that she had become 





familiar with in her clothes 
washer. So the dish washer was 
taken to the dealer and the obvi- 
ous market pointed out. But after 
an interval of waiting, the manu- 
facturer was surprised to learn 
that the dealer had made few 
sales. 

Almost every new electrical ap- 
pliance, since the success of the 
iron, the fan, the vacuum cleaner, 
and the clothes washer, has had a 
similar experience. The electric 
range was not the big success it 
was hoped it would be in the gas- 
range market. Nor did the auto- 
matic refrigerator manufacturer 
find that the old-fashioned ice-box 
market was the best place to sell 
his product. Almost every new 
appliance in the household field 
starts off on the assumption that 
it will sell in the market of an 
already established article, only to 
discover that its true market is 
not there at all but in another and 
generally unthought-of place. 

Floorola has been on the market 
about four and a half years. It 
is, in appearance, a circular metal 
device with a handle like a vacuum 
cleaner. It scrubs, polishes, waxes 
and buffs floors. Its retail price 
is $127.50. Besides homes, there 
are some forty different kinds of 
places where it can be used, such 
as hotels, hospitals, stores, build- 
ings, factories, and the like. 


THE OBVIOUS DISTRIBUTION AND 
MARKET 


With this much said about it, its 
distribution and market seem ob- 
vious and simple. That is to say, 
the electrical dealer, the electrical 
contractor, the central station store, 
are the logical places to sell it. 
one would think, and are the 
places where consumers would ex- 
pect to find it. A secondary group 
of retailers consisting of housefur- 
nishing stores, hardware and de- 
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partment stores, it would also be 
natural to assume, will handle it 
and show it when people ask for it, 
but they will not be able to demon- 
strate it or sell it outside the 
store. There are few similar ma- 
chines on the market, so that there 
s on the part of the trade and the 
public a general idea, not too clear, 
as to what Floorola is and does. 


RE-ORGANIZING THE SELLING 
PROGRAM 


For the first two and a half 
years following Floorola’s intro- 
luction to the market, it sold, for 
the most part, because consumers, 
iearing of it, came in to dealers’ 
stores and took it away. About 
two years ago the company re- 
organized its selling program on 
the thought that Floorola fitted 
into no market then in existence 
and began a campaign of study, 
research and creative selling which 
brought it, with much effort and 
expense, to the threshold of its 
real market. 

Little more than the briefest de- 
scription of this program of re- 
search can be given here. Floor- 
ola is unlike any other machine on 
the market. Because it faintly re- 
sembles a vacuum cleaner in ap- 
pearance, and is used on floors, 
dealers who have taken it on in 
the past undoubtedly thought it 
would sell like vacuum cleaners, 
and then lost interest in it when 
it didn’t. Four sets of circular 
brushes go with the Floorola, three 
brushes in each set. Each set 
screws into three metal discs in 
the base of the machine, one 
set for scrubbing, another for 
waxing, another for polishing and 
another for buffing, according to 
the work to be done. Three kinds 
of work—waxing, polishing and 
buling—can be done on wood 
floors; linoleum may be waxed, 
polished and buffed; cement and 
stone floors may be scrubbed and 
vaxed; rubber floors may be 
scrubbed. Six cans of wax go 
with the Floorola as part of the 
‘riginal installation. 

One important 


phase of the 


‘ompany’s promotion work con- 
sisted of an energetic direct-mail 
ind letter campaign on manufac- 
of wood floors, 


turers rubber, 
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linoleum and other materials, of- 
fering and inviting co-operation in 
order to educate such manufac- 
turers to the advantages of Floor- 
ola as a means of improving the 
appearance and prolonging the 
life of all kinds of floor materials, 
and for the purpose of compiling a 
file of experiences which in time 
would become a valuable source 
of information for the use of 
Floorola customers and for the 
use of dealers. 

Along with this work of co- 
operating with floor manufac- 
turers, the company reorganized 
its methods of educating salesmen 
and selecting and training dealers. 
The demonstration was made the 
central feature of all sales work. 
No selling effort was attempted 
without a demonstration and no 
demonstration made until first 
tried by the salesman. A sales 
manual was compiled in which 
each type of demonstration was 
described and the various steps of 
each enumerated. Pages of inter- 
esting data on Floorola operations 
and the care of all kinds of floors 
were included. Classes of pros- 
pects and kinds of retail and com- 
mission outlets were listed. <A 
comparison of the cost of waxing 
and polishing floors by contractor, 
with the cost of doing it with the 
Floorola, figuring the cost of in- 
stallation and operation over a 
ten-year period, estimated as the 
average life of a Floorola, enabled 
salesmen to show prospects that 
the Floorola cost not $127.50 but 
from $20 to $25 a year. 

The work of finding and train- 
ing the right kind of sales repre- 
sentatives has been one of unusual 
and prolonged difficulty. Finding 
and educating the right kind of 
dealers has been equally slow and 
diffcult.. Floorola is not sold 
through jobbers. Beginning in 
metropolitan New York, dealers 
have been secured in Greater New 
York, New Jersey, New England, 
Philadelphia, Marvland and in a 
number of the larger cities in 
Northern and Eastern States. 

The basis upon which retail 
dealers are sought and trained in 
the market possibilities of Floor- 
ola is set forth in a recent busi- 
ness-paper advertisement, entitled, 
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“How’s This—for trial 


idea ?” 


Use Floorola as you sell it 
Floorola will wax, polish and scrub fot 
you daily your customer notices 
your clean floors and windows, there- 
fore Floorola will pay its way and help 
sell itself. 

Well ahead of all competitors—al- 
ready with experience, reputation and 
satisfied users; we appreciate that others 
see this growing field which we have 
so successfully pioneered. Floorola is 
scientifically designed for right weight 
with correct speed. It is the only 
method of automatically applying wax 
efficiently @nd_ consistently without 
needle-valves, mixers, heating units or 
other paraphernalia. It also scrubs, 
polishes, buffs and sands. Floorola is 
easy to operate, portable and fool-proof. 

Any active dealer can reach out into 
new profitable fields with Floorola. 
Homes, hotels, schools, public buildings, 
hospitals, bakeries—you have something 
to offer all of them and the opportu- 
nity to follow with other lines. After 
the sale is made, Floorola offers a repeat 
business heretofore unknown -to the 
electrical appliance trade. 

Let us tell you about our special trial 
proposition where you make profits be- 
fore you sell, when you sell and after 
you sell. 


a new 


The reader will note two unusual 
points in the foregoing advertise- 
ment, namely, reference to a “re- 
peat business,” and a trial propo- 
sition which enables dealers to 
make profits before they sell, as 
well as when and after they sell. 

The “repeat business” has refer- 
ence to the sale of wax. Over 
30,000 cans of Floorola floor wax 
have been sold during 1928 
through the company’s retailers— 
a phase of the business which 
promises a profitable future. 

The “special trial proposition” is 
an important point. No effort is 
made to “sell” in the advertising 
or by mail. The advertising is 
designed to attract inquiries only 
from such dealers who are inter- 
ested in the claims made for 
Floorola. No coupon is offered. 
The interested dealer must write 
a personal letter. His inquiry is 
answered with a personal letter. 
That personal letter makes him 
the following proposition: 

The dealer secures the exclu- 
sive agency for Floorola and con- 
tracts to purchase three Floorolas 
at the established agency discount 
on the following terms: One 
Floorola to be ordered at once. 
The dealer to make six appoint- 
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ments for demonstrations with ac- 
tual prospects in his territory. 
The Floorola company to send a 
salesman to the dealer’s territory, 
who will sell at least two Floor- 
olas at full commission to ‘the 
dealer, these two Floorolas to be 
shipped from the factory. The 
discounts on the three Floorolas 
reduces the dealer’s investment in 
the one Floorola he originally pur- 
chased, if it is still unsold after 
the salesman leaves, to $11.75. The 
dealer agrees to keep at least one 
Floorola in stock as a sample for 
demonstrations. Thus the dealer 
actually makes profits before he 
makes any sales. 

Besides the sales manual, sales- 
men carry a compact portfolio of 
facsimile testimonial letters in re- 
duced size. Consumer literature 
and dealer helps consist of a six- 
page envelope stuffer, a four-page 
leaflet, a price list of accessories, 
and a display card showing photo- 
graphs of the hand way of waxing 
floors as compared with the 
Floorola way. 

A sales job of the good old- 
fashioned kind! The market was 
unknown in the sense that dealers 
did not know exactly where it 
was located until the company 
asked them to find a definite num- 
ber of actual prospects and then 
sent a salesman to show them 
that sales could be made by mak- 
ing a few. 


Trust Company Appoints 
Buffalo Agency 


The Manufacturers and i ms 
Peoples Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has placed its advertising account with 
Addison Vars, Inc., advertising agency, 
of that city. 


R. J. Hooper Purchases Inter- 
ests in Western News Press 
R. J. Hooper has purchased the in- 


terests of W. F. Cross and A. T. Olwell 
in the Western News Press, San Fran- 
cisco, producer of direct mail, and is 
now sole owner. 


P. J. Ricklin, Advertising Di- 
rector, “The Architect” 
Paul 5 Ricklin, formerly with the 
F. W. Dodge Company, has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of The 

Architect, New York. 




















L. DOESN’T NEED the astute- 


ness of Mexican Pete and the Old Prospector 
to find that gold. 

All one needs is a motor trip through 
the countryside surrounding any modern city. 
Flowers smile from every plot— flowers that 
beckon to Big Business — flowers that tell 
plainly of the extra buying power of the 


lence they grace. 


Barren HOMES — better gar- 
dens—both are definite vogues today. Beauty 
is paramount inside the home and outside. 


That is why in six years’ time the 


circulation of Better Homes and Gardens has 

























grown to a solid million. No fiction—no 
forcing methods. Just the vogue which gar- 
dening has today as an evidence of material 
and moral prosperity. 

92% of these million families own their 
own homes. Try to match this evidence of 
buying power in other magazine circulation. 
74% of these homes are in the retail trading 
areas of cities over 25,000—93% have elec- 


tricity, 67% have gas. 


For TWO YEARS Better Homes 
and Gardens has been the fastest growing 
home magazine in America. It has outstripped 


in percentage of growth every woman’s mag- 


eee re” A 









azine—every general home magazine. 

Its milline rate for both black-and- 
white and color is lower than any other home- 
building or garden magazine. In scores of 
cases where it has been used on lists embracing 
general magazines it has outpulled circulations 


of much larger size. 


| its responsiveness for 


advertisers is evidence of the vastness of the 
garden vogue—a point on which we will gladly 


submit very convincing evidence. 


A MILLION CIRCULATION A MONTH 





What Will It Do for Me? 


A Selling and Advertising Principle Which Should Receive More 
Attention 


By Amos Bradbury 


[5 there a selling principle which 
applies with equal force to air 
rifles, cooking utensils, automo- 
biles, towels and, as far as I know, 
to every product bought by plain 
folk across counters or from dis- 
play floors? If there is some 
fundamental principle which makes 
people want to buy, why don’t 
more writers of advertising and 
men who sell things operate on 
that principle? 

Those are the questions I have 
been asking myself after one of 
my sudden bursts of curiosity 
which led me into a_ superficial 
market investigation, which, des- 
pite its superficiality, made me be- 
lieve that there is such a principle 
and that much selling and most 
advertising copy could be im- 
proved if that principle were 
known and more generally used. 
It all began with a trivial incident, 
as most things do which start one 
off on a search for truth. It was 
a casual invitation to dinner from 
a man whose wife is still away 
vacationing which first made me 
think about it. 

The dinner was a simple one for 
a hot night in the city. The com- 
bination summer cook and waitress 
was apologetic about it. Just some 
melon and peaches in little balls 
in a cool high glass, followed by 
potatoes, fresh peas and _ string 
beans and some simple dessert. 
But the simple dinner was a 
knockout as far as I was con- 
cerned. After going back three 
times for more vegetables I com- 
plimented the cook on their flavor. 
She was pleased, but the host 
came in with some advertising 
conversation. Ellis Parker But- 
ler might have called it “adland- 
ish” talk, but no brand was men- 
tioned and the talk actually took 
place. It was to the general ef- 
fect that the. vegetables tasted 
different. not because of any par- 
ticular skill on the part of his cook 


but because his wife had discov- 
ered a product which cooked 
things on a totally new principle. 
The vegetables which tasted so 
good had been cooked with 
scarcely any water at all, because 
the thick aluminum cookers which 
his wife had seen advertised and 
demonstrated, allowed for cooking 
with little water without burning 
the peas and beans. The infor- 
mation led to a little talk about 
how good nourishment is thrown 
away when things are cooked in 
too much water and I replied with 
something my doctor once told me 
to the effect that most of the 
strength and value of spinach was 
thrown down the sink when the 
water in which it had been cocked 
was poured off. Under cover of 
this conversation and enthusiasm I 
was able to make way with a few 
more vegetables, and the incident 
merely stuck in my mind as an 
unrelated fact. 


A REAL SALESMAN 


The very next day several things 
happened which made me believe 
there was a definite principle in- 


volved. My family was in town 
for one day from the country. In 
the morning we went down, at the 
request of an automobile sales- 
man, to look over one or two of 
this year’s models which were to 
be delivered to waiting buyers. 
The new model had at least fifteen 
new features which were posted 
on the wall for all to read, and 
the first salesman we talked to in- 
sisted on repeating all of them. 
Not one of them has remained in 
my memory. But the fact-telling 
salesman was called away and 
another young man came up. 
Right away I became worried 
about my bank balance, for he 
was a real salesman. 

In the first place, he had heard 
about one or two of my peculiari- 
ties and the difficult hill I climb 
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in my car each week-end; a hill 
which requires a smooth motor, a 
long wheel base, and plenty of 
clearance so that the “thank-you- 
mam’s” won't scrape the bottom. 
Then, too, he used a selling argu- 
ment which was based upon some- 
thing deeper than a study of the 
manual. 

“Why don’t you keep the old car 
for times when you want to take 
the whole family out on a picnic 
ride, and buy a little roadster for 
you and Mrs. Bradbury?” he 
asked. “I often think,” he went 
on, “that so many parents for- 
get themselves too much when 
they buy a car.” And then he 
painted an attractive picture of 
my wife and myself dashing about 
the country in a snappy-looking, 
youthful little roadster, calling on 
some of our old friends and being 
proud of the way our car looked 
when we did call. He used the 
word “youthful” several times. 
He pointed out, delicately enough, 
that life didn’t last always, and 
that we were entitled to a few 
selfish, twosome trips in addition 
to family outings. He emphasized, 
not the type of shock absorbers, 
the bore of the engine, or the 
torque steering knuckle, but the 
good the snappy little roadster 
would do us, how much better it 
would make us feel. He was a 
mighty good salesman, and I told 
him so and then he talked freely 
to me about his selling. 


A NEW SELLING PRINCIPLE 


He had heard Ned Jordan speak 
at an automobile. banquet several 
years ago at which the speaker 
secured the attention of a some- 
what noisy audience by telling 
them at the start that the auto- 
mobile business had succeeded in 
spite of the men engaged in the 
business of selling cars. This re- 
mark, and the ones which fol- 
lowed, had made him think about 
selling methods and what made 
people buy, and he had since 
worked out the principle that peo- 
le bought a car because of what 
* it could do for them in the way 
of raising their self-esteem, flat- 
tering their pride of ownership, 
and taking them to places they had 
always wanted to visit in the way 
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they wanted to travel. Ever since 
he began to sell on that principle 
he had more than doubled his earn- 
ing power. 

I suggested that he write to the 
advertising department in Detroit 
and put the idea up to them, and 
then, on the way out, I stopped to 
talk to the local sales manager. 
He told me that the young man 
who had impressed me led the 
whole sales force by a_ wide 
margin, that he had a waiting list 
of thirty-two people to whom he 
had sold cars, and more important 
than all, to my mind, almost every 
one of his sales had been a road- 
ster or sport phaeton sold to peo- 
ple who would keep their old car 
for regular family use. “That boy 
specializes,” was the way the sales 
manager explained his success. 

Our next stop was the delica- 
tessen store, a good one which 
does the largest business in our 
city. We made some purchases 
there and then, noticing a giant 
cake of ice under the glass case, 
surrounded by cool looking 
cheeses, hams and other meat, I 
asked the owner why he didn’t use 
electric refrigeration. “It’s all 
right, electric refrigeration, y’ 
understand,” he told me, “but not 
so good for me. It’s cold air and 
dry. Ice looks good in the case, 
it’s cold air and moist. The meat 
and cheese don’t all dry out,” and 
more to the same effect. “Who 
told you that?” I asked. “My ice 
man,” said Mr. Salzburg. In- 
telligent ice man. He seemed to 
‘me to be working on the principle 
which was now unfolding. 

Right across the street from the 
delicatessen store is our hardware 
store, run by a very intelligent 
storekeeper who, unfortunately, 
was not in. The store was being 
guarded by a boy of eighteen. 
However, he suited my purpose, 
which was to discover if any man- 
ufacturers were consciously using 
the principle of emphasizing what 
the product would do for the 
buyer, sufficiently to impress even 
a retail clerk. I asked him. He 
was puzzled. After some thought 
he showed me a new product, the 
Gyro. hydro-turbine auto-brush, 
designed for the man who prefers 
to wash his own automobile. The 
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Long Island, N. Y., August 1, 1928 
BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Knowing that you are interested in hearing of events tending to show the 
Influence of the Boy Scout Movement, I am stating below an incident that recently 
happened in our homsa. 

Our son is actively interested in Scouting and is an enthusiastic reader of 
BOYS’ LIFE magazine. Recently in purchasing some clothing he insisted on having 
a brand that had been advertised in the Boy Scout magazine. 

I might add that he gives a great deal of attention to his personal appearance which 
is undoubtedly due to the influence of your organization. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) EDWARD SMITH. 


THE exacting young man of today demands clothes that have 

both style and quality. These boys are just as proud of their 
personal appearance as they were the day they purchased their 
first long trousers suit, Every purchase they make is made with 
ahappy combination of enthusiasm and surprising buying 
knowledge. 


BOYS’ LIFE is the Boy Scouts’ magazine, The Scout movement 
has always stressed neatness in personal appearance. Readers of 
BOYS’ LIFE have confidence and reader interest in their magazine 
that is noticeable in direct, traceable advertising results. 


Boys$Lire 


New York Los Angeles 
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brush had a good counter display 
and a booklet which told little 
about the mechanical operation of 
the new product but offered the 
following four reasons why it 
should be purchased: 


1. Appearance. 

With a GY-RO it’s an easy matter to 
— the car looking neat. Cars are 
e for beauty as well as utility. 

2. No Splashing. 

Keeps your hands out of cold water. 
The outer brush catches and absorbs 
all the water and prevents spraying or 

A pair of rubbers is all that 


Washing the car with this brush is 
a matter of but afew minutes. No 
chamois or sponge required. 

4. Life of Finish. 

Constant wash.ng, made easy by this 
brush, prevents dust particles from dull- 
ing the gloss of the car finish. It re- 
moves all dust and dirt instantly. 


Out of all the thousand and one 
items in the store this new prod- 
uct, just stocked two months ago 
but selling very fast, and another 
new product,. the ScruzTit were 
the only ones which’ He: thought 
emphasized the things they did for 
the buyer. Then, just as we were 
going out, he went over to the 
side shelf, where the cooking 
utensils were. And here is where 
the long arm of _ coincidence 
reached out and made a sale. He 
lifted the cover from off an alumi- 
num cooking utensil and drew 
forth a booklet called “Health and 
Wealth.” The sub-title is; “from 
cooking with little or no water.” 

It is a remarkable twenty-four 
page booklet. Nowhere in it is 
the maker of the cooking utensil 
named. The nearest one can come 
to finding out who he is, is in the 
double page spread in the center 
which gives nine reasons why “the 
Aluminum Cooker, Vapo Seal 
Type,” will do good things for me 
such as reducing loss of weight in 
meat due to shrinkage, saving fuel, 
retaining the fresh flavor of vege- 
tables, saving the health-building 
minerals, preventing cooking odors 
from filling the house, and other- 
wise performing services closely 
connected with my health and 
wealth. Nowhere in the whole 
booklet is there any description of 
the appearance, weight, thickness 
or any other physical feature of 
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the cooker. Nothing but helpful 
information about what it will do 
for me, directions how to use it 
properly, and several pages of 
good things to cook in it. 

Quite naturally, a sale was 
made. A logical and sensible sales 
angle worked out by the manu- 
facturer had led a satisfied cus- 
tomer to talk with enthusiasm 
about the product at his own din- 
ner table. The booklet issued by 
the maker had followed up the 
principle to the extent of impress- 
ing a retail clerk. The inevitable 
result was a sale. 

We must, my wife told me, go 
to the local department store to 
get some towels, for the kids had 
pretty well ruined our supply at 
the bathing beach and the family 
was going back for ten days more. 

I went into the store with our 
family purchasing agent, and to 
my surprise heard her ask for a 
brand of towel that was new to 
me. 

“Do you carry West Point 
towels?” she asked the clerk. 

He did and she bought a modest 
supply. 

“How did you know about those 
particular towels?” I asked her, 
still on the trail of the principle. 

She had read. the advertisement 
in a magazine. I discovered which 
magazine, which issue, and then 
read the advertisement that she 
had read. It read as follows: 


Strong enough to stand the rough and 
tumble of boat or beach use. Long 
enough to make a handy wrap around 
your shoulders. And so quickly ab- 
sorbent that its soft, deep, pile will 
gently blot the water off sunburned 
arms and shoulders without rubbing. 

. The gay design is a striking 
silhouette of bamboo trees against green 
hills, blue sky, blue sea and an orange 
sun. And you need have no fear that 
sun or salt water will affect its colors. 
They are guaranteed by a label on the 
hem which says “if colors fade we will 
replace this towel.” 


“What will this product do for 
me?”—there it was again. Dur- 
ing the period of shopping for the 
towels, which took much longer 
than writing about it, my boy of 
twelve had been arguing with me 
about his great need for an air 
rifle. The other boys in the sum- 
mer place had them, and were 
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Advertising in Boston 


THE BOSTON EVENING AMERI- 
CAN ALONE OF ALL BOSTON 
MORNING AND EVENING 
PAPERS SHOWS A GAIN IN 
NATIONAL FOOD ADVERTIS- 
ING FOR THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1928 OVER THE 
CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 
LAST YEAR. 


Here are the figures: 


The American GAINED 16,328 lines. 
The Post lost 4,225 lines. 

The Globe lost 54,958 lines. 

The Herald lost 56,914 lines. 
The Traveler lost 56,162 lines. 
The Transcript lost 16,278 lines. 


(Figures from Boston Newspaper Statistical Bureau) 


LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION IN NEW ENGLAND 





























In addition to the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
Campbell- Ewald Company vt dW she following Services 
American Automobile Association; American La France Motor $ 
Electrical Household Appliances; Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line; 
Detroit; Bon-Dee Golf Balls; Buick Motor Cars; hs Figuring 
chines; Cadillac Motor Cars ‘(Can ada); Canadian General Electric Co., Led., 
Clostitutional); Romy ; Carrom Game Boards and Bri 
Tables; Caterpillar Tractors ( ); Chevrolet Motor Cars; 
Motor Cars and Trucks (Canada); Consolidated Corrugated Paper Boxes and 
Binder Boards; Copeland Electric Refrigerators; Delco-Remy Automotive 
Products; Detroit and Port Huron Ste: Lines; Adjustable 
Golf Clubs; Edison Mazda my whe (Canada); fireside Home Industrial Serv- 
ice; Fyr-Fyter Ext General Electric Refrigera- 
tors (Canada); General Motors Daldine General Motors of Canada (lastitu- 
tional); General Motors Trucks (Canada); Harrison Radiators; Hercules 
Truck Bodies; Holley Carburetors; Hotpoint Ranges and Appliances (Canada); 
J. L. Hudson ment Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; stone Watch 
Watches; Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; S.S. Kresge Stores; 
LaSalle Motor Cars (Canada); Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; Link-Belt Indus- 
trial Products; McLaughlin-Buick Motor Cars (Canada), Milson Extracts and 
Pharmaceutical Products; National University Society Educational Lectures ; 
New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson-Erie-Dover Ferry Line ;Oakland Motor 
Cars; Oakland Motor Cars (Canada); Olds Motor Cars; Oldsmobile Motor 
Cars (Canada); Pacific Lumber Co. (Calif. Redwood), Kanade peegs 
Fabric Paints; Pontiac Motor Cars; Pontiac Motor Cars (Canada); P. 
Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion ings; Radiolas and Loulipeahere 
(Canada); Radiotrons (Canada); Rambler All-Metal Aeroplanes (Canada); 
Rosenthal Publications; Sawyer-Massey Road Machi (Canada), —— 
Marshmallows; Silent Nenoteecie OW Oil Burners; Taylor Caps 
Title and Guaranty Service; Union Trust Service; United Motors Service; Wane 
Cigars; White Star —_ Wolsey Woolen Wear, (Leicester, England.) 
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Campbell - Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle; 
Tos Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 

Canada—Campbell- Ewald Limited, Toronto; Montreal 





To millions of people, the D & C 
flags symbolizes Great Lakes travel. 
To shippers it represents rapid, in- 
expensive freight service between 
Chicago, Mackinac, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo. To travelers it 
suggests cool summer nights and 
days of glorious recreation. To 
the world at large, it is the emblem 
of the largest of all fresh-water 
transportation systems ...a 
Campbell-Ewald client for 11 years 
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7. SS 
“The foolish and the dead 7 


never change their opinions.” 
—Lovwell 










tyre is one of the largest maga- 

published in the United States 

bet el ge a home delivered subscription 
circulation. 


Columbia is not a religious nor a fraternal 
publication. It is a general magazine! It 
publishes fiction, poetry and articles on Crime, 
Music, Business, Movies, Labor, Sports, 
Health, Art, Marriage, Divorce. 


In other words, Columbia is a regular na- 
tional magazine that is read throughout the 
United States by men and women, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, young and old, rich and 
| not-so-rich. And all of them eat, sleep, wear 
clothes and love nice things—even as youand I. 


| 720,543 


Average net paid circulation, six hs ended June 30th, 1928 
Member of the A. B. C. 


(OLUMBIA 


A NATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY 


Published and printed by the Knights of Columbus in their own 
plant at New Haven, Connecticut 


DAVID J. GILLESPIE, Advertising Director 
Eastern Office: 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 

Office: 134 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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allowed to shoot when one of the 
fathers supervised the target prac- 
tice. There had been no accident 
all summer. Not even a window 
had been smashed. Several other 
answers to my somewhat feeble 
sales resistance were made by my 
son and then he came across with 
a sales argument of his own. 
“Besides that, dad,” he said, “an 
air rifle will help me learn to act 
quicker, it will make me _ think 
quicker than I do now, and “that 
will help me when I get in busi- 
ness. All the big airplane pilots 
advise boys to learn to shoot an 
air rifle. You can’t be a good 
pilot unless you do.” Well, after 
I had been relieved of some more 
money downstairs in the sporting 
goods department, and we had 
added an air rifle to the towels 
and the cooker, I asked my 
twelve-year-old quite casually if 
he had read any advertisements 
for an air rifle. 

He had, and when we returned 
home he brought me page 67 of 
his favorite boys’ magazine for 
August. 

He had been slightly mixed in 
his conclusions, but there was the 
same old principle working again. 

The advertisement was entitled : 
“Why I believe in target practice 
for boys,” by Anthony 
Fokker, who designed the two 
monoplanes that Byrd is using, 
and a number of others. “Flying 
and shooting,” he says, “have this 
in common. You have to be 
quick on the trigger.” And much 
more about alertness and speed, 
followed by some words by the 
maker of the rifle to the effect that 
millions of alert, successful busi- 
ness men started their target 
practice with a Daisy air rifle, and 
that it was a good way to start the 
mind and muscles clicking to- 
gether at exactly the right second. 

No argument to the boy about 
its length, its weight, what the 
barrel is made of, or any technical 
details. Not at all. Just, “What 
will a Daisy do for me? It will 
make me a_ successful business 
man, an aircraft designer or 
something.” 

And so my day convinced me 
that there is a principle in selling 
and advertising that is too little 
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used by people who want to sell 
and to create a desire to buy. 

Men, old boys, flappers, mothers, 
maiden aunts, kids, young married 
couples and plain buying folk of 
all kinds, are not impressed with 
a lot of words written or spoken 
about a thing from the standpoint 
of the man who has made it and 
now wants to sell it. 

Very few people ever gave a 
house-to-house salesman, a clerk, 
or a floor salesman an order be- 
cause the man wanted to sell 
something. Nor can they become 
verv excited listening to a re- 
hearsal of the minor points of 
technical superiority which the 
salesman assures them are peculiar 
to the product he wants to sell. 

Neither is the casual reader in- 
terrupted in his reading by a de- 
sire to buy when he is told in 
print that “by every test the 
Blank is superior to all other cars 
in performance, quality, value.” 

If salesmen could only walk 
around from behind the counter 
and stand in front of one, in 
mental attitude, how much more 
convincing and effective their sell- 
ing arguments would be. 

If the men who write advertis- 
ing could only get away from 
written words and advertising 
phrases, and listen to some words 
and phrases used as tools by a real 
salesman as he pictures the prod- 
uct from the point of view of the 
buyer instead of the seller, how 
much more effective advertising 
would be 

The principle which has always 
made people buy, or want to buy 
all sorts of useful products is so 
simple and obvious that it is more 
than strange so few manufacturers 
are basing their advertising ap- 
peals upon it, and that so few 
salesmen make use of it to in- 
crease their earning power. 





J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Appoints B. E. Skinner 


B. E. Skinner has been placed in charge 
of the “light line” me —— advertising 
department of the J. Case Threshing 
Machine .Company, — Racine, Wis. ~ 
He formerly was with the Emerson- 
a See Company, the 
farm products division of which was 
recently acquired by the Case company. 





Uncle Sam Is Touchy about the Use 
of His Picture by Advertisers 


And If Advertisers Misuse His Portrait, the Federal Trade Commission 
Will Get After Them 


tt accepted version of Uncle 
Sam pictures him as a genial 
soul, brimming over with cheer- 
fulness and good-will. However, 
the old gentleman actually is 
rather sensitive, despite his care- 
free appearance, and about few 
things is he more finicky than the 
use advertisers make of his pic- 
ture. What is more, when adver- 
tisers misuse his portrait he is 
likely to turn to his protector— 
the Federal Trade Commission— 
and demand satisfaction. 

All this is derived from a re- 
cent decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission, prosaically known as 
Stipulation No. 271. Since the 
case was .settled by stipulation the 
company involved remains hidden 
under a cloak of anonymity. The 
only clue given with regard to its 


identity is that the corporation is 
engaged in the fabrication of wire 
fences. 

It appears from the ruling of 
the Commission that the company 
used in its advertising in business 


papers, in catalogs and other 
printed matter, the statement: 
“The Fence Uncle Sam Recom- 
mends.” This was accompanied 
by a pictorial representation of 
the character known and recog- 
nized as Uncle Sam. Other state- 
ments were also featured in the 
advertising to which the Commis- 
sion objected, but they need not 
be mentioned here. We are con- 
cerned only with the use of Uncle 
Sam’s picture and name. 

In this regard, the Commission 
says that the wire fence “Had not 
been at any time manufactured by 
said respondent subject to the in- 
—— of any United States 

rnment official and had not 
been approved or endorsed, ex- 
pressly or otherwise, by. a depart- 
ment of said Government.” 
Therefore, the Commission ruled, 
Uncle Sam’s picture and name 
were being used unfairly and the 
company, at the Commission’s 
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suggestion, has agreed to “cease 
and desist forever” from the use 
of Uncle Sam, either by name or 
pictorially, in any manner which 
might give the impression that the 
product had been approved or en- 
dorsed by a department of the 
United States Government or that 
it was manufactured in accor- 
dance with Government specifica- 
tions. 

Of course, this ruling is not in- 
tended to lead to the removal of 
Uncle Sam’s name or picture from 
the advertising pages. So far as 
Printers’ InK is able to deter- 
mine, the spry old fellow does not 
object to his appearance in print. 
His only complaint is that some 
advertisers try to wheedle testi- 
monials out of him by verbal and 
pictorial inference to which they 
are not entitled. 

Another ruling of the Commis- 
sion that warrants special atten- 
tion brings out the generally over- 
looked point that this Federal body 
has jurisdiction over foreign trade 
as well as domestic commerce. 
According to the statement of the 
Commission, the Orange Rice Mill 
Company has been selling and dis- 
tributing rice products in foreign 
commerce for a number of years. 
One of its export markets is 
Argentina, and particularly Buenos 
Aires. The company ships its 
rice products to that city under 
the name “Monaco.” 

The respondent in the case, who 
goes unnamed because the matter 
was settled by stipulation, also 
shipped rice products to Buenos 
Aires under the name “Monaco.” 
“In truth and fact,” said the Com- 
mission, in the quaint legal phrase- 
ology it usually employs, “said re- 
spondent was not the first to use 
the word ‘Monaco’ and establish 
the same as a trade brand or 
designation in the sale and dis- 
tribution of rice products in inter- 
state or foreign commerce... . 
Said respondent did, by its use 
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group magazines tn the large size 


GOLDEN BOOK 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
WORLD’S WORK 


(Effective beginning January, 1929, issue) 


Four-color inserts printed on Warren’s coated paper. 
Orders for the four magazines received prior to 
December 1, 1928, for pages through August, 1929, 
issue—$3100. After December 1, 1928—$3900. 

Over 550,000 net paid circulation. All in the 
large page size. 

One order, one set of plates, one billing. Orders 
may be sent to any of the above publishers. 


Four color inserts in ForuM alone—up to December 
1, 1928—$700 through August, 1929, issue. After 
December 1, 1928—$900. 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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of said brand or designation, en- 
croach and trespass upon the 
rights previously acquired and es- 
tablished in said trade brand by 
its said competitor, Orange Rice 
Mill Company.” 

Accordingly, the Commission 
suggested, and the unnamed re- 
spondent has agreed, that it refrain 
from the use of the word “Mon- 
aco” on its rice products shipped 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

A third ruling of the Commis- 
sion—a cease and desist order 
issued against Scott and Bowne, 
manufacturers of Scott’s Emulsion 
—is convincing proof that the 
Commission is not letting up in 
its drive on what it considers to 
be illegal or unfair methods of 
maintaining uniform resale prices. 
In this case, it is charged by the 
Commission that Scott and Bowne, 
“under the guise of making a re- 
classification of the distributors of 
its products ... sent out a form 
letter carrying a plan calling for 
co-operation of dealers in main- 
taining minimum resale prices. A 
list of distributors was drawn up 
in which the company omitted 
names of certain wholesale deal- 
ers, many of whom were of high 
standing, who had failed to en- 
dorse the respondent’s plan of 
price maintenance. The whole- 
salers were not to be reinstated 
on the company’s list to receive 
its products until the company was 
given assurance of co-operation in 
resale price maintenance.” 

In view of this procedure, and 
in view also of certain other prac- 
tices which are mentioned, Scott 
and Bowne are ordered to “cease 
and desist” from following any 
plan of securing the maintenance 
of uniform resale prices by any or 
all of the following means: 


1. Seeking or securing or entering 
into contracts, agreements or wunder- 
standings with customers or prospective 
customers that they will maintain the 
resale prices specified by respondents. — 

2. Procuring either directly or indi- 
rectly from its customers promises or 
assurances that the prices = by 
respondent will be observ by such 
customers. 

3. From directly or indirectly, as a 
part of any = or policy, requiring 
or exacting, from those wholesalers or 
distributors who fail or refuse to adopt, 
follow, or abide by respondent’s sug- 
gested resale prices, higher prices than 
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those at which respondent sells generally 
to its wholesalers or distributors. 


If Scott and Bowne should de- 
cide to carry the case further, 
those who are completely befogged 
by the price maintenance situation 
—and that includes almost every- 
body—will probably take heart 
once more in the hope that a court 
ruling may cut some of the en- 
tanglements which make the price 
maintenance field such a difficult 
one through which to pick one’s 
way. However, if precedent is 
any reliable guide, future court 
rulings will accomplish little more 
than to decide what Scott and 
Bowne may and may not do. 
There is little likelihood that any 
clearly marked path will be cut 
through the legal maze along which 
others may walk with safety. 


Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Acquires Eagle Stores 


The Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany has acquired, through exchange of 
stock, 114 stores of the Eagle Grocery 
Company, Pittsburgh. This brings the 
number of stores operated and con- 
trolled by the Kroger company to 4,300. 
Sales of the newly acquired stores for 
the first six months of this year totaled 
$1,873,750. 


“Warm Air Heating,” New 
Business Paper 


Warm Air Heating is the name of a 
new monthly business paper which 
started publication at Cincinnati with 
a September issue. It has a type-page 
size of approximately 7 by 4 inches 
and outside size of eight by five inches. 
The new business paper is devoted to 
the interests of warm air heating and 
reaches heating dealers. 


J. C. Moore Heads Vreden- 
burgh-Kennedy Agency 


J. Carson Moore, first vice-president 
of the Vredenburgh-Kennedy Company, 
Inc.; New York advertising agency, has 
been elected ya to succeed the 
late Thomas F. Kennedy. Mr. Moore 
has been with the Vredenburgh-Ken- 
nedy agency for four years. 


To Direct Hart Brand Canned 
Food Sales 


G. Gale Signor has been appointed 
general sales director of W. R. Roach 
& Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., Hart 
Brand canned foods. 
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The hand that rocks the 


cradle.... 


Well, in Child Life fam- 
ilies it’s not necessarily 
mother who does that. 
It may be Chloe, Made- 
moiselle—or whoever 
takes care of the children. 

For Child Life families 
are of that type. Incomes 
way above the average. 
Used to all the comforts 
of intelligent living. 
“Cultured.” 

This is not vulgar boast- 
ing— just plain facts. 

That’s why you find 
more and more agencies 
and advertisers investigat- 
ing Child Life’s wonder- 
ful concentrated home 


* 


* 


market —200,000 circu- 
lation, 35c¢ a copy. 

And among the many 
well known products ad- 
vertised regularly in Child 
Life you’ll find Cream of 
Wheat, Wheatena, 
Quaker Oats, Horlick’s 
Malted Milk, Jell-O, 
Postum, Fels-Naptha, 
Add-a-pearl, Santa Fe, 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
way...and others too 
numerous to mention. 

Why not get the com- 
plete facts? Now, while 
you are thinking about 
next year’s budget. Ad- 
dress Child Life, 536 S. 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


* 


CHILD LIFE 


Ranp MCNatiy & Company 
Publishers 
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Cancellations come to i whese eieis 


A FUNDAMENTAL change bes 


pect 
gneds bendy, ready for quick delivery. 
Speed, then, is the cseruce of selling under the 
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In the South— America’s {natest growing market— 
logical, strategic location is Atlanta. Seys the 














September publications 
are carrying this message 
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SUCCESS 


that Proves its own 


Points 


Tue amazing success of Atlanta’s 
advertising program proves that what Atlanta offers 
to industry and commerce is vital to both. For un- 
less that were true, the city could never have 
brought in 436 new concerns, $21,673,850 of new 
payrolls, in the course of 31 months. 

As Distribution City to the South, Atlanta is ot 
tremendous importance in the planning of any mer- 
chandising program. It is the key location for distrib- 
utive offices, warehouses and for branch factories. 

Advertising and marketing executives should arm 
themselves with the full data the Atlanta Industrial 
Bureau is prepared to supply—without charge or 
obligation. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
156 Chamber of C ce Building 


ATLAN cA 








dndustnal Headquarters of the South — 
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Fine °C atiatile 


must be handled Intelligently 
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TYPOGRAPHIC BORDER may be 
A an appropriate part of the 
picture—or “better left out.” An 
ornamental type face may give the 
text an interesting appearance— 
or simply: make it hard to read. 
Initials and ornaments may serve 
a purpose—or “ball things up.” 


It all depends upon the handling 
i Oe 


WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE + INC 
: Intelligent Cooperation” 
(<9 203 WEST 40TH STREET ‘ NEW YORK 


PHONE LONGACRE 7034 
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Lighting an Action Fuse in 
Sluggish Layouts 


Animating Influences Which Generate Eye Appeal and Desirable Move- 
ment Where the Composition Is Lax in This Regard 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


AST-MINUTE ideas may be 

resorted to where the layout 
seems to lack action and those 
qualities which cause the eye to 
dance. It not infrequently happens 
that advertisers, on the apparent 
completion of a sketch 
for such purposes, in- 
ject at the very last 
moment some spirited 
element for the sole 
purpose of animating a 
listless display. 

Studied examination 
of a column, a quarter- ~ 
page, a page, may dis- 
close the fact that while 
picture and typography 
are adequate, there is 
still something missing. 


{ 


ly 
14 
i 


ft 
f 
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artist superimposed a_ striking 
character study of a pretty girl 
holding tennis racket and golf bag, 
while at her feet were bags and 
dress-suit cases. The figure boasted 
action in its own right, as a pi- 





And this “something,” Env 
once it is injected, acts So - 
as a_ touch-off fuse, hehe 
sparkling with visual 
movement. Wee a= 
One frequently hears ee > 
some such observation 
as this: “Our advertis- yaa pee 
ing is attractive, beauti- ~>s 


fully illustrated and in 
the modern typographi- 
cal mood, but for some 
reason or other it does 
not ‘jump out at you.’ 
It is ‘frozen.’ It hasn’t 
a visual ‘kick.’ What 
can we do to correct 
this fault?” 

Action indeed is the 
most desirable quality in the build- 
ing of the modern advertisement, 
regardless of the subject matter. 
Because the material used, both 
pictorial and copy, does not seem 
to call for action, in no wise de- 
creases the obligation to inject it. 
Sometimes action in an illustra- 
tion is not sufficient to provide this 
atmosphere. 

I have before me two pencil 
sketches made for a travel cam- 
paign. dn the first attempt, the 
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THE DECORATIVE COMPASS WITH ITS LINE POINTERS 
SWINGING OUTWARD SUPPLIES A HINT OF MOVEMENT 


AND SPEED 


quant, animated study of youth. 
But still there was much to be 
desired. That extra measure of 
“pep” was obviously missing. 
The artist made a tracing of 
the large figure against white 
background, and of the copy block 
and headlines. Then he added six 
flashing straight lines, three on 
each side of the girl, darting out- 
ward, and terminating in tiny pen 
sketches of a train, a motor boat, 
an airplane, an ocean liner, etc., 
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which were in turn in action. 
What a surprising difference this 
extra feature made! The maga- 
zine page was immeasurably more 
animate and appealing. The picto- 
rial “fuse” had been lighted. 

A quite similar page for Bor- 
den’s Malted Milk features, also, 
a girl in going-away 
togs, commanding the 
most effective position 
in the layout. Con- 
sidered, alone, as the 
sole pictorial feature, it 
would have left much 
to be desired. The 
extra pounds of steam, 
as it were, to give the 
composition speed, 
would have been miss- 
ing. At her feet, how- 
ever, the artist placed, 
in perspective, a dec- 
orative compass, with 
line pointers swinging 
outward against the 
white background in- 
dicating north, south, 
east and west. It was 
the compass and the 
series of movement-lines 
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to what a significant extent those 
last-minute idea additions may 
animate the sluggish composition. 
One advertisement pictures people 
seated in the semi-darkness of a 
movie theater, their faces register- 
ing consciousness of the heavy 
condition of the air. But this 





Good Ventilation is nee the Show 





which supplied the nec- 
essary visual hint of 
speed, of movement, of 
“going somewhere.” 
All of which proves 
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that advertisers will do 


well, as in the case men- CURLS OF SMOKE AND THE PATH OF WHITE ACROSS 


tioned above, to study 
their compositions in 
a search for similar possibilities 
which may be easily added to a pic- 
ture supposedly finished and ready 
for the engraver. They should ask 
themselves: “What can I do to 
supply more action?” 

Photographs are taken for cam- 
paigns and lack that extra 10 per 
cent of “jazz,” whereupon the im- 
aginative and resourceful artist 
may quite easily introduce the in- 
gredients which are missing and 
which, in a sense, constitute the 
“seasoning” of the illustration, the 
pepper and the salt—the dash of 
pictorial tabasco. 

A series of camera pictures for 
The American Blower Corpora- 
tion in behalf of a ventilation de- 
vice for homes, stores, offices and 
buildings where public entertain- 
ments are held, has demonstrated 


THE PHOTOGRAPH LIGHT UP THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


study in character might have been 
dull and dispirited without the re 
touching and added features intro- 
duced by the artist. 

He trailed across the surface of 
the photograph, living curls and 
twists and rings of steaming “bad 
air,” or at least what would regis- 
ter this idea with the reader. And 
there was movement to the re- 
touching as it passed a white trail 
over one person’s head and beneath 
the nostrils of another. As an 
added feature, an undulating path 
of white was cut across the face 
of the illustration, in which the 
selling phrase was hand-lettered: 
“Bad air is bad business.” 

Attractive, also, was the study 
of a flight of stairs in a quaintly 
old-fashioned home. The Pratt 


& Lambert story for “61” floor 
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Construction and pane a goon 


The electrical industry is ex- 


panding. 
stallation work is scheduled to 
go forward briskly this fall and 
winter. 

But electrical men—and this 
goes for executives and engineers 
of electric light companies as 
well as engineers in industrial 
plants and other large enter- 
prises—are expanding their 
equipment on a planned basis. 

They want to know more 
about construction and _ installa- 
tion methods—they want to 
know how to save time, labor, 


\.B.C, 


Construction and in- 


material and money—they want 
to know more about the products 
and equipment that must be 
bought for this expansion. 

These men—these buyers— 
20,000 of them—will find the 
answer to their problems in 
Electrical World’s “Construction 
and Installation Methods” issue, 
published September 29th. 

Manufacturers and their adver- 
tising counsellors have been 
quick to see the opportunity 
offered by this issue. Its adver- 
mg forms close September 
20th. 


Electrical World 


a McGraw-Hill publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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varnish was that of “thousands and 
thousands of footsteps; going up, 
coming down.” 

The illustration started out as 
an inanimate picture of a flight of 
stairs. The artist introduced ghostly 
figures ascending and descending 
those stairs—the figures of men 
and women and chil- 
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space, from the slanting razor, 
suggesting the important diagonal 
stroke mentioned in the text. The 
text was set at a slant, in this path. 
But the lines animated every lay- 
out and turned failure to success. 
The new campaign was strikingly 
effective and all because of an 





dren. “Where the 
wear comes,” relates 
the advertiser, “on 
stairways, the traffic 
paths of the home,” 
and the moment the 
ghost-figures were set 
in action, coming and 
going, the picture 
gained immeasurably. 

A motor car is 
running along a stretch 
of good road, and the 
movement of the car 
itself supplies the il- 
lustration with a cer- 
tain amount of zest 
and “go,” but how 
much better it was 
when little lines sprang 
up from fenders, from 
hood, from _ rear 
springs, at the end of 
which was the word 
“Squeak!” Here was 
the “seasoning” of the 
drawing, the added 
measure of action, The  staserive 
product, of course, was 
one which eliminated 
the aggravating noises 
of the automobile. 

A still-life pen drawing of a 
safety razor was made dominant in 
a three-column newspaper series, 
and was drawn by an artist who 
surrounded it with a vast amount 
of charm, because of the elabo- 
rate and unique technique em- 
ployed. There could be no more 
attractive original interpretation 
of an inanimate object, and the 
compositions of the advertisements 
were thoroughly modern. Despite 
this, the displays lacked “life.” 

A second campaign followed 
and exactly the same illustration 
of the razor was used, but placed 
at various interesting angles. 
Now for the added touch which 
supplied that which was missing 
in the previous series: Speed lines 
made a path down through the 








AC SPEEDOMETERS 
AC GASOLINE STRAINERS ACAMMETERS 


For the spark chat s there in @ pinch, 
equip now with AC Spark Plugs 





ACAIRCLEANERS ACOIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS 
ACOILGAUGES ACTHERMO GAUGES 





ELECTRIC FLASHES ACROSS THE TRADE-MARK ENLIVEN 
THE STILLNESS OF THE LANDSCAPED BACKGROUND 


idea which was added and which, 
in an art sense, could not have de- 
manded over a few minutes of 
extra time. 

Another series of newspaper 
advertising for an alarm clock 
made much of the beauty and 
character of several dry-brush 
drawings of different models. Yet 
the eye refused, in looking at the 
clock faces, to accept hands as in 
motion. There was no action of 
any kind in the compositions. And, 
as always happens, the campaign 
was not as effective as if imbued 
with pictorial life. 

By the simplest of picture de- 
vices, an indifferent series became 
a dominant one. Down through 


each layout was projected a very 
large minute-hand in solid black, 
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Arounp the rich cornfield full of lush fat-ripe corn, 
there are other fields where struggling corn plants 
grow. Where did they come from? A bird dropped 
one seed—the farmer’s boy spilled a hand full—a small 
night animal lost another as an owl swung down and 
clawed him... 

But the farmer gathers the corn from the cornfield. 
Here is where the true harvest is. 

The rich market of the metal working industries 
is concentrated in and symbolized by the American 
Machinist. A natural and highly cultivated market is 
bounded by the covers of this magazine. 

Men read it who buy, who make and who plan and 
design. 

Sow your sales seeds, reap your sales in this fertile 
field. If you would sell to executives, to men who 
manage and men who produce, put your story here. 
Interest them in the profit they can make from the 
product you sell. Stir them up to a realization that sav- 
ings in the shop are as real as profits from sales—and 
are more possible now when buyers sit in a high seat. 

In this, the Age of Metals and Machines, advertise 
in the American Machinist. 

The American Machinist is a McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tion, issued from Tenth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth St., 
New York. 
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Bringing New Prosperity 


The dramatic stories of big business are not all 
confined to the cities and factories. Some of them 
may be found back in the hills and valleys of the 
open country. 

Tucked away in the northeast corner of the 
Empire State is a farming community of great 
promise, until recently quite shut off from the 
swift-flowing currents of modern life. 

For many years, the dairy farmers of Essex and 
Clinton Counties had sought entrance to the New 
York City milk market. Finally, they appealed to 
the officials of the Dairymen’s League as farmers 
to farmers. Their plea fell upon sympathetic ears. 
The mighty machinery of the Co-operative As- 
sociation was put in motion. Then things began 
to happen. 


Creating Community Prosperity 


Railroad and bank officials gave their support. There 
was a great bustle in the villages and on the farms. Barns 
were remodeled and sanitary equipment installed to meet 
the requirements of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment. The Dairymen’s League itself invested $132,000 in 
modern milk plants. 

At last all was in readiness. On October Ist, 1927, the 
first milk train hauled to New York City the output of 
nearly a thousand Champlain Valley farms. This milk 
was transported in new glass-lined refrigerator cars of 
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to the Ch lain V 

o the Champlain Valley 
the latest “thermos-bottle” type. Eight cars are continu- 
ously used in the operation—the largest of the kind in the 
country. 

The results of breaking into the New York City milk 
market fully met expectations. Milk checks nearly doubled. 
Living standards went up. The remote farms and villages 
of the Champlain Valley entered upon a new era of pros- 
perity. 


Farmer -OQwned Paper Appreciated 


The Dairymen’s League News is now a regular and 
welcome visitor at all of these prosperous farm homes. It 
would be hard to find a medium that enjoys more real 
reader interest than this farmer-owned dairy paper. 

The men study the “Savage Feed Service” and the mar- 
ket reports. The women enjoy the Home Page. The 
youngsters are enthusiastic over the “Koop Kiddie Korner.” 

Reach the prosperous farm families of the New York 
City Milk Shed through the columns of their own paper. 
The rate is still 50c a line, in spite of increased circulation. 

A request will bring a Sample Copy and Rate Card. 





Dairy farms of this 
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New York Chicago 
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This Man Has “Business 


Guts” 
He did what “‘they”’ 


said could not be 
done! 





“I came to Bloomington a total 
stranger and I appreciate the 
fact that my undisputed leader- 
ship in volume of bread sales 
after one year is largely due 
to my advertising—95% of 
which was carried by The 
Daily Pantagraph. I give entire 
credit to the influence of this 
fine home newspaper for my 
unusual progress.” 


—A. S. SMITH 


Won The Bloomington Bread 
Market In One Short Year 


It took courage to enter a market already served by 12 
local bakeries in addition to deep-rooted out-of-town chain 
competition. 


A quality bread, plus 19,964 lines of selling copy, swept 
aside all opposition and made “Purity Ann” a household 
word in Central Illinois. 


After six months of operation, “Purity Ann” success made 
necessary the erection of a new plant, quadrupling the 
capacity of the original bakery. 


One Paper—a Saving of 18% to Advertisers 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES: CHAS. H. EDDY 00.—New York, Boston, Chicago 
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while wavy lines, suggesting ac- 
tion, were drawn around and 
about it. Not only did this scheme 
tend to hold the compositions to- 
gether and supply them with a 
layout continuity, but that appear- 
ance of speed and movement was 
another asset greatly to be desired. 

In a magazine series featuring 
photographs of marine views, the 
original series plan was felt to be 
less than efficient, because of this 
absence of action. The camera 
pictures, while interesting, were 
not overly blessed with suggestion 
of movement. 

Gulls were drawn, in line, and 
superimposed, at angles, right 
across the face of each halftone, 
for combination plate engravings, 
and the desired result was thus 
simply obtained. The flash of 
white wings and the grace of the 
moving bodies was all that was 
needed, and the gulls were a logi- 
cal accessory detail, incidentally. 

In the magazine displays for 
AC spark plugs, there is an op- 
portunity to study just how much 
can be added to a composition by 
the introduction of action. Half- 
tone pictures there are of land- 
scapes in which there is little or 
no actual movement. It may be, 
for example, a study of the West- 
ern foothills and the lonely roads 
across the desert, with a» little 
motor car laboriously picking its 
way across miles of difficult-to- 
negotiate distance. They have 
been attractive illustrations, but 
they have not been dramatic in 
any sense of the word. 

Conscious of this shortcoming, 
the advertiser has thrust across 
each halftone a large reproduction 
of the AC plug trade-mark which 
incorporates electric flashes. But 
it was enough instantly to animate 
the advertisements. Without this 
feature, the layouts would have 
been completely passive. 

“The sparkler” against night 
sky has a counterpart in the bril- 
liant added feature of an illustra- 
tion which tends to inject action 
where none existed before, because 
of the peculiar exigencies of the 
main display. 

Mere straight lines have a baf- 
flingly curious way of their own 
of suggesting movement. But it all 
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depends upon how they are ma- 
nipulated. A Post Toasties cam- 
paign in colors has shown how the 
idea may be shrewdly used to sup- 
ply an extra percentage of layout 
action. 

Centrally placed figures are 
supplemented with at least six or 
eight smaller vignettes, radiating 
from the main illustration, and 
these little scenes picture the pos- 
sible activities of the character in 
question. A small boy yawns and 
opens his eyes of a summer morn- 
ing. What will he do during the 
next twelve hours? The artist pic- 
tures this for us with the lad as a 
Boy Scout, as a runner, as a base- 
ball player, diving, running an er- 
rand for mother, operating a lawn 
mower, etc. 

Short, crisply drawn lines jut 
from the center figure, out to these 
individual studies, and do much 
to supply even more action than 
was suggested by the little pic- 
tures. Probably such results are 
due to the extreme simplicity of 
the added item of-display, as op- 
posed to more detailed pictures. 

A study of a girl operating a 
small typewriter involved action, 
it is true, but when the artist drew 
in a white curved line running 
down to the key from above, 
against the dark background, that 
single stroke introduced more real 
speed than the figure and machine 
combined. 

It is expedient to look an ad- 
vertisement over in a detailed way 
before its actual insertion, and to 
say to yourself “Is there any 
method whereby more action, more 
life and animation, can be intro- 
duced ?” 

Very often, a single stroke of 
the brush, or a clever pen line, 
added at a strategic point in the 
composition, will make a world of 
difference. 

Arrangements which had seemed 
entirely adequate before improve 
immeasurably And you begin to 
marvel that you could or would 
have allowed them to pass as 
originally planned. 


Death of Edward A. Foster 


Edward A. Foster, sales manager of 
the S el Cabot C y,,Inc., Bos- 
ton, died recently at that city. 














Do Numbers Make Good 
Trade-Marks?P 


Sometimes They Do—But the Answer Depends on How a Number 
Is Used in Any Specific Mark 


HERE are some individuals 

who will go through a list of 
contemplated trade-marks and, 
with nothing else to go by, decide 
which ones will and will not con- 
stitute valid marks. But the ma- 
jority of trade-mark authorities 
realize that what may be a per- 
fectly good trade-mark for one 
company, might be a mighty weak 
mark for another. Consequently, 
they refuse to pass judgment until 
they have learned all the details of 
the inquirer’s business and exactly 
how he contemplates using the 
mark. 

As applied to the question asked 
in the title of this article—do 
numbers make good trade-marks? 
—all this means that sometimes 
they do and sometimes they don't. 
It all depends. To quote the As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents: 
“.. it appears that whether a 
mark functions as a_ trade-mark 
depends upon the effect it has 
upon the public mind; and the 
question in every case must be 
determined not by what the mark 
is, but by what it does. If it 
functions to identify the author 
or owner of the merchandise to 
which it is appropriated, it is 
clearly a trade-mark; if it func- 
tions merely to identify the mer- 
chandise it is clearly not a trade- 
mark.” 

This statement was made in the 
course of a decision handed down 
by the Assistant Commissioner that 
was up on appeal from a decision 
of the Examiner of Trade-Marks. 
The Examiner had refused to 
register the number “21” as a 
trade-mark for paint brushes on 
the ground that the number would 
merely be descriptive of the goods 
as to size, grade, or quality. This 
decision was appealed to the As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents 
by the Patterson-Sargent Com- 
pany, the applicant. 

In his ruling, the Assistant Com- 
missioner quotes the Examiner to 


the effect that it is a common 
practice among manufacturers of 
paint brushes to place on these 
products a variety of numerals 
“presumably intended to indicate 
size, grade, or quality, or to identi- 
fy the brushes by catalog num- 
ber.” With this contention the As- 
sistant Commissioner agreed and 
for this reason he upheld the de- 
cision of-the Examiner and refused 
to grant the application of Patter- 
son-Sargent for registration of 
the number “21.” 

However, in his decision the As- 
sistant Commissioner dwelt at con- 
siderable length on the availability 
of numbers as valid trade-marks. 
[It was in the course of his re- 
marks on this subject that he 
made the statement regarding the 
fact that “the question in every 
case must be determined not. by 
what the mark is, but by what it 
does.” The question, then, in this 
case was whether or not the num- 
ber “21” clearly identified mer- 
chandise on which it was stamped 
as coming from Patterson-Sar- 
gent. Both the Examiner and the 
Assistant Commissioner ruled that 
it did not—and their rulings were 
based on the fact that numbers are 
used liberally on brushes to de- 
scribe size, grade and quality. 


“IT ALL DEPENDS” 


It is very clear, then, that this 
decision does not imply that num- 
bers do not make good trade- 
marks. All that the decision em- 
phasizes is that “it all depends.” 

This much may be said. A va- 
riety of numbers are registered at 
Washington as trade-marks and 
successfully protected. Most of 
them are combined with a name, 
a word, or some other sign or 
symbol and it is this association 
with some other device that 
usually makes them protectable. 
Even a lone. number, though, may 
become. private trade-mark onrop- 
erty,. according to Boardman v. 
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You need your dealers 
Your dealers don’t need you! 


° 


Ir IS easy to wish the Main Street dealer were 
made of different stuff. But he isn’t. That’s why he 
is a Main Street dealer! 


Manuracrurers who find their dealers 
*“troublesome,”’ unprogressive, not worth their salt, 
apathetic, antagonistic, hard to move, or just plain 
dumb—usually have themselves to blame! 


Tue sure way to enjoy improved relations 
with “‘the trade” is to deserve them. 


Anp this holds for (dealer) advertising! 


66 

Deater HELP” advertising that merits a 
dealer’s support receives it. Advertising that plays 
this game for him gets his enthusiastic endorsement 
and cooperation. And it pays. For a manufacturer 
prospers in proportion to the way in which his dealers 


prosper. 


Arrer all, the dealer cannot be so far behind 
the times for Main Street if he continues to do busi- 
ness, year after year, at the same old stand. 


James F. NEWCOMB & CO. Ine. is glad to 
cooperate with manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies in unraveling perplexing dealer situations. 


° 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CO. INC. 
330 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, PEN nsylvania 7200 











Meriden Brittan, 35, Conn. 402. In 
this decision the court said: 

“It may be difficult to give to 
bare numbers the effect of indi- 
cating origin or ownership; and it 
may be still more difficult to show 
that they were originally designed 
for that purpose; but if it be once 
shown that that was the original 
design, and that they have had that 
effect, it may not be easy to assign 
a reason why they should not re- 
ceive the same protection, as 
trade-marks, as any other symbol 
or device.” 





Sees Dickinson’s Series as Case 
Book Auxiliary 


Myers aNp Gotpen, Inc. 
New York, Auc. 30, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You are certainly to be congratulated 
on securing that series of articles by 
Mr. Dickinson, formerly of Batten’s, the 
first of which appears in today’s issue. 

This is what the profession wants to 
know: “Why do some _ advertising 
campaigns fail?” An analysis of the 
reasons will unquestionably strengthen 
the cause of ail advertising. I think 
every seasoned advertising man has seen 
the same things happen to other cam- 

aigns as happened to those Batten 
‘flivvers.” 

And it is certainly a tribute to the 
broadmindedness of George Batten Com- 
pany that it has rmitted the use of 
actual names in these articles. Hypo- 


thetical names and incidents get us 
nowhere. — ’ a 
This series, if it continues as it 


started, should form an auxiliary to the 
case book of every agency. It will 
certainly show the reason for many 
agency recommendations that the aver- 
age client looks upon as unwarranted. 

Printers’ INK is certainly giving us 
some powerful articles these days. That 
series of Robert Tinsman’s was great 
stuff and some of the “bunk” articles 
(including Ellis Parker Butler’s) have 
been splendid. 

More power to you! 

Witiarp G. Myers, 
President. 





Joins Copy “Staff of Richard- 
son-Briggs Agency 
William V. Linas, formerly with the 


American Multigraph Company, Cleve- 
land, has joined the copy staff of The 
a mayen Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. 





Elizabeth M. Townsend with 
Franklin Printing Company 


Elizabeth M. Townsend, formerly with 
the Century Printing Concern, Philadel- 
hia, has joined the sales staff of The 
Franklin Printing Company, also of that 


city. 
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Retailer Features Twenty Na- 


tional Advertisements 
A fecent advertisement of the Davi- 


son-Paxon Company, Atlanta depart- 
ment store, reveals an interesting tie- 
up with nationally advertised products. 
Impressed by the amount of advertis- 
ing on toilet articles, the advertising 
manager of the Davison-Paxon Com- 
pany clipped, from one magazine, 
twenty advertisements of nationally-ad- 
vertised toilet products which were 
carried in his store and, grouping them 
so that enough to identify each adver- 
tisement was visible, made them the 
feature of a three-quarter page adver- 
tisement. 

“Twenty ways to comfort on a hot 
summer’s day” was the caption used 
with the advertisement which appeared 
in all Atlanta newspapers. A list of 
the products and prices also was in- 
cluded. The advertisement was repro- 
duced on a large scale in one of the 
store’s windows surrounded by a dis- 
play of the twenty products mentioned. 

This advertising showed that a great 
many nationally advertised products were 
carried by avison-Paxton and also 
served as a good tie-up with the ad- 
vertising of these products. 


Mail-Order Sales Show 


Substantial Gain 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, for Au- 
gust, report sales of $28,985,684, 
against $23,696,781, for August, 1927, 
an increase of 20.9 per cent. For the 
first eight months of this year, sales 
amounted to $201,361,086, against $174,- 


656,950, for the corresponding period 
of last year, an increase of 15.3 per 
cent, 


Montgomery Ward & One for 
August report sales of $17,007,642, 
against $13,825,103, in August of last 
year, an increase of 23 per cent. For 
the eight months of this year, sales 
were $127,552,116, against $118,068,029, 
for the corresponding period of 1927, an 
increase of 8 per cent. 


Business Papers of the South- 


west Organized 

Six business papers in the Southwest 
have formed an association known as 
Business Papers of the Southwest. Joe 
Buckingham, Southwestern Retailer, 
Dallas, Tex., is president. Don Coates, 
Texas Insurance News, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

In addition to these publications, mem- 
bership includes the Lone Star Con- 
structor, The Southwestern Purchaser, 
Texas Commercial News, Hardware & 
Implement Journal and The Southern 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 





Lamco Products Company 
Changes Name 


In order to avoid the possibility of 
confusion between its corporate name 
and its trade-marked articles, the Lam- 
co Products Company, Chicago, is 
changing its name to the elmaid 
Manufacturing Corporation. No other 
change is involved. 
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The BEST Market 


of its size in America 
Is Intensely yor | 
The Columbus Di: 












Reuasre and accepted sources* of market and 
newspaper statistics disclose the fact that the 
Columbus Market has:— 


MORE Primary Towns . . . MORE Population 
MORE Families . . . MORE Dwellings 
MORE Male Buyers . . . MORE Female 

Buyers . . . MORE Automobiles . . . MORE 

Wholesale Outlets and MORE Retail Outlets than 

any other market of similar size. 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH—Ohio’s Greatest 
Home Daily—covers this market with a circulation 
that is GREATER than the average, at a MAXimil- 
MINimil rate that is LOWER than the average of 
all the largest evening papers published in markets 
of comparable size and class. 





*A Study of - American Markets Standard Rate and Data 
Service Editor and Publisher 


Columbus Dispatch 


“{ O¥IO'S’ GREATEST HOME DAILY J> 


TOTAL NET PAID DAILY...... 118,209 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
General Representatives, O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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nnouncement 


It is my privilege and great satisfac- 
tion to announce the addition to our 
organization of Hubert D. White, 
who joins Frank B. White Company 
as General Manager. A graduate of 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
with years of experience in practical 
farming and farm management, he 
has an uncommon knowledge of 
farm life and farm appeal. He has 
been prominent in agricultural and 
trade associations. For a number of 
years he has been associated in an 
executive capacity with one of the 


A COMPLETE 
HUBERT D. WHITE ADVERTISERS’ 


General Manager 





To you who have a product whose natural market is the agricultural 
and small town field, Frank B. White Company offers a complete 
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agency service and counsel ...a dignified, specialized service avail- 
able in whatever degree best suits your particular need. Without 
detracting in any way from its ability and capacity to handle gen- 
eral advertising, this organization stresses its distinctive fitness to 
assist in or direct your advertising and merchandising program in 
the great rural market. 


The day of the conservative, properly qualified specialist is at hand. 
Advertising planned and prepared by Frank B. White Company is 
based on a knowledge born of experience which cannot be gained 
by casual or superficial glances in so important a field. 
Your message presented by this agency is genuine, 
natural and result-producing. ? 


"In Multitude of Counsellors There i is Safety” 
Our clients not only have avail the c i d ability and experi- 
ence of our immediate organization, but, — occasion arises, 
can benefit by the services of our Advisory Board. This group of 
outstanding specialists in various phases of agriculture and in the art | | 





of advertising is a unique feature of our ee which 
has invariably demonstrated its wo: 





FRANK B.. 


33 SOUTH CLARK STREET State 
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c- | country’s prominent agricultural 
ur | equipment manufacturers. Always 
e, | astudent of advertising, his sales and 


1y | merchandising experience fit him 
sf | exceptionally well for his work with’ 
us and contribute much to the un- 
usual value of ourservice. The steady 





increase of our business demands ad- 
1e : ah 
¢ || ditional facilities and expanded man 
1g | power. Weare better fitted thanever 
d to serve additional non-conflicting 
; f accounts. 
D 
in fr * ‘ = : 
e | OZ 5 FRANK B. WHITE 


President 


EJAGRICULTURAL cuiaal eeentising, Bio bears 0 sspere 
tion for original and practical advertising 
SISERVICE somnahapeaaibeations, Wea Giecaias 
in eneiah clear insight i into the farm 


. * market and sound, proven methods of 
ral Here your account is personally super poet dee wh men Ng pe ey 
pte Bvised by executives, farm-minded men, uable ideas, plans, trained skill and a 
il e . . knowledge based upon a rich experience 
il Rsasoned and experienced in agricul- of more than a quarter of a century. 


ut Bural advertising, efficient in planning 
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l P. M. WHITE 
| 
K.J.T. BEKBLAW aime Secretary 
Vice President Education and 


experience concen- 
trated in the agri- 
cultural advertis- 
IM. oP tectaatt 
istof accoun 

LOUIS A. PAETH, Art Director success ly han- 
Intensive, practical experience has died indicates our 
given him a thorough understanding clients tion 
of the mechanical phases of reproduc- 4 
tion. With this is combined an unusual initiative. 
ability in advertising art. 


Practical farmer, ex- 
perton agriculturalen- 


possesses that fine 
mality rare among 
neers of express- 
tg himself on paper 
in sellir ¢ language. 


HITE COMPANY 


4825 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“USS SETTER FAPERS 











Infinite Var tet y-—tne spice of ite 
—that is what Chieftain’s sixteen unusual shades 
offer to the advertiser and printer who knows how 
to use color appeal to catch the prospect’s eye. 
Variety, yes, but all made to that uniform standard 
of excellence that has made Chieftain Bond a 
leader in its class. Its wide acceptance by keen ad- 
vertisers is its best recommendation. Try it. 


Chieftain Bond 


Use envelopes to match your stationery 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisconsin —_—Wisrox Boro 


Svcomss Bonp Cren Bonp 

OLD a Tree Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
HIEFTAIN BoND Check Names RESOLUTD LEDGER 
Ne@pNan Bonp the PREsTIGR LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bends and ledgers 
for testing purposes 





























How to Stop Salesmen from 
‘Catering to Exceptions 


If Both the House and the Salesmen Understood How Much Time and 
Money Is Lost by Taking Care of Small “Special” Orders There 
Would Be Fewer Non-Profit, Good-Will Sales Made 


By A. H. Deute 


N a sales force with which I 

happen to be quite well ac- 
quainted there is a salesman who 
is known, affectionately and other- 
wise, as Aunt Mabel. 

The boys in the shipping depart- 
ment developed the name and it 
has stuck. As with most nick- 
names, there is a story back of this 
one. 

Aunt Mabel is an earnest, sin- 
cere, hardworking man whose nat- 
ural energies have been allowed to 
wander off into a peculiar groove. 
He is the grocery salesman in his 
territory who caters to the excep- 
tion. When a dealer has a call for 
some unheard of foreign specialty 


which may be obtainable only in 


some small importing house in New 
York, catering to the native born 
Lithuanian trade, the dealer asks 
Aunt Mabel to get it for him, and 
the item is promptly put down on 
the order sheet. 

The trade has come to know that 
this individual is the man who will 
undertake, or rather who will ask 
his house to undertake the hunting 
up of all the outlandish items 
which a wholesale grocer may be 
asked to find. 

But it has not stopped with the 
trade. Competitors’ salesmen know 
that this chap will undertake all 
of these jobs and if an uninitiated 
dealer orders something unusual 
from them they sidestep the job 
neatly by saying: “Gee, Bill, we 
don’t carry that. I don’t think we'd 
know where to get it. Better 
order it from Jones next time he 
calls. His house is right up on 
that sort of thing. Jones is the 
best man on this territory when it 
comes to hustling those funny 
birds. He makes a play for that 
kind of business. There’s good 
profit in it when you’re hooked up 
for it, but we just don’t savvy it. 
What we do know though is coffee. 
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Now, here is the main thing I've 
got to tell you about today . 

And coffee becomes the subject of 
conversation, with the exceptional 
item saved up nicely for Jones. 

Talk to Jones about the error of 
his ways and try to point out to 
him the fact that the only way 
he can show a profit for his house 
is by selling the lines the house is 
asking him to push, and he will 
come back at you: 

“T know you're dead right. And 
I’m always trying to push what 
the house wants me to push. But 
you know a man these days has 
to stand in right with his trade. 
The trade gets calls for funny 
things. Most salesmen are too lazy 
to want to bother with them. But 
I’m right on the job. Nothing is 
too tough for me. And what's 
more, if I don’t take the order and 
we don’t deliver the goods, then 
just watch that man Brown dive 
in there and get it. We've got to 
give service these days. No dealer 
is going to give me all the long 
shots and save up the tough ones 
for the other man.” 

As a matter of fact, though, that 
is just what the trade does. Cer- 
tain men sell certain things. 

One of the best wholesale drug 
salesmen on the road told me a 
few months ago that building up 
for himself a certain class of busi- 
ness is the principal part of his 
job at this time. His reasoning 
seems to be sound: 

“My house isn’t going to get all 
the business anyway. The sooner 
I convince myself of that and make 
up my mind that the thing to do 
is to develop a certain type of 
business, the better off I am, and 
the better off my house is. The 
average dealer doesn’t confine all 
his business to one house. He 
does develop the habit of giving 
a certain type of business to a cer- 
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tain house or a certain salesman. 
If there are four men calling on 
a particular dealer, the thing for 
me to do is make up my mind 
what lines I want to sell that 
dealer and then go after him for 
that type of business.” 

The other day I ran into a 
hardware salesman named Neff 
who talked along the same lines: 
“Nine salesmen out of ten have a 
great and awful fear of the trade. 
These men will tell you how they 
have the trade eating right out of 
their hands, but you can put it 
down for a fact that the salesman 
who talks about how he has the 
trade bullied is the very chap who 
goes around in fear and trem- 
bling. No worth-while salesman 
wants to bully his trade any more 
than he wants his trade to bully 
him. Bullying the trade or being 
bullied by the trade is not a part 
of real selling at all. Even dis- 
cussing it and thinking about it 
points the way to the mental atti- 
tude of the salesman and it’s a 
small-time attitude. 

“The fact remains that when 
you work with the average group 
of salesmen—the type earning less 
than $4,000 a year, you are work- 
ing mainly with men who are in 
fear of the trade. Now, actually, 
the average dealer is just as much 
in awe of a good salesman as the 
salesman can possibly be of the 
dealer. That is wrong, too. The 
right attitude should be a feeling 
of mutual confidence. 

“It is this lack of confidence and 
lack of understanding which makes 
sO many salesmen feel happy if 
they just have an order—regardless 
of what is on the order.” 

One of the great problems of 
the sales manager whose line is a 
long one, and which can go into 
the unusual and into the exceptions, 
is this one of keeping his men from 
catering to exceptions. It is the 
unusual order which loses money 
for the house. Under the guise 
of “service” many a house clutters 
itself up with all sorts of them. 

A few years ago John Vogan, 
out in Portland, Oreg., got out a 
notice to his salesmen which read 
like this: “We'll fill your orders 
for anything—even for a yellow 
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dog—but heaven help the man who 
takes an order for a yellow dog!” 

Then the war was on to free 
the manufacturing department and 
the shipping room from the job 
of catering to the exceptions. Of 
course, there was a great wail from 
three or four salesmen who were 
especially active in the sales of ex- 
ceptions. It would mean absolu- 
tely that many of their best cus- 
tomers would go right over to the 
competitor who would be only too 
glad to do this sort of thing. It 
would mean that for the sake of 
saving the house a little time and 
trouble, a good customer, buying 
a great deal of goods and very, 
very loyal, would be driven right 
into the waiting arms of the com- 
petitor who would do all of these 
things in the way of catering to 
exceptions—and more. 

It was really a woful state of 
affairs. On the one hand, the house 
would have to continue doing busi- 
ness, handling all these exceptions. 
That meant that such customers 
became losses instead of profits. Or 
else, the customer would be lost 
And that meant a loss, 
too. Either way one looked at it, 
the future was gloomy. 

It happened, however, that this 
man Vogan depended pretty much 
on his pencil and figures and he 
found that if he continued to cater 
to the exceptions, he’d lose a lot 
of money on such customers. If 
he eliminated these practices, he’d 
merely lose a few unprofitable cus- 
tomers. From a logical standpoint, 
the thing to do was to eliminate 
the wasteful practices and then 
make a real fight to hold the cus- 
tomer along sound lines. 

So this latter move was made. 
A large number of “special” 
batches were eliminated. Special 
packs and special assortments were 
discontinued. The salesmen were 
so advised. And then, much to 
their amazement, nothing serious 
happened at all. The number of 
customers who were driven to com- 
petitors was negligible. One such 
competitor, who did enjoy taking 
on these special jobs, has since gone 
out of business. 

For some reason or other, sales- 
men, as a whole, are very much 
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To open: merely 
raise the lever and 
push with chumb. 


To reseal: re- 

place cap on con- 
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articles appearing recently in 
Printers’ Ink on the problem of 
substitution and imitation. Other 
publications carry similar articles. 
It is a problem discussed in con- 
ference and on convention floor. 


If you are faced with package 
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alike in this matter of treating the 
exceptional order and working with 
the exceptional customer. They 
seem to overlook the tremendous 
waste involved in catering to ex- 
ceptions. Possibly employers of 
these salesmen are dilatory in that 
most of us are so much concerned 
with keeping our competitor from 
getting an order that we even 
try to prevent him from getting 
the unprofitable ones. 

I ran into an interesting case 
last week. A certain buyer wanted 
to have three small lots of specially 
finished wing nuts. He wanted 
only fifty of each kind. The ac- 
tual time involved in finishing these 
wing nuts in this way was not great. 
But getting the machines set up 
for doing these special jobs meant 
just as much time as though one 
wanted to make up half a million. 
The time involved was over twelve 
hours in all. Figuring the time at 
market prices was not even at- 
tempted, but to bring the situa- 
tion before the salesman and the 
customer, it was decided to make 
the nominal special charge of $5 
for getting the jobs ready. Actu- 
ally, the company would be out 
over $35 on the job, over and 
above all the cash that would be 
received for it. The suggestion to 
the salesman that he would have 
to get an additional $5 brought a 
tremendous roar of protest. 

The customer, it séems, would 
most certainly take this job right 
to a competitor who seems to be 
particularly anxious to take on 
these money-losing jobs. 


LET THE COMPETITOR HAVE IT 


So it resolved itself into this: 
Should the customer be permitted 
to present this choice morsel to 
our worthy competitor and let him 
lose a goodly sum of money? Or 
should we take on this losing job 
purely to “hold” a customer? Or 
should the salesman be instructed 
to lay the matter before the buyer 
and show him the details of his 
request, making an effort to save 
the customer by showing him the 
fairness of the house’s position? 

Obviously, the answer is that 
first of all we must try to make 
the customer see the reasonableness 
of our position. If that fails, we 
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must permit him to take the job 
to the waiting competitor and then 
keep right on calling on him. 

There seems to be one very 
powerful way in which to show 
the salesman the fallacy of cater- 
ing to exceptions and that is to 
ask him to share the loss. 

This was nicely exemplified a 
few years ago in the case of a 
credit manager who had the diffi- 
cult problem of getting the proper 
authority from the management 
and the proper co-operation from 
the sales force. In this particular 
case the head of the business per- 
mitted the sales manager to con- 
vince him that after the credit 
manager had turned down an order 
the salesman could, if he so de- 
sired, personally guarantee the 
order. This was construed to mean 
that in the event of the credit man- 
ager’s inability to collect the ac- 
count, the salesman himself would 
see to it that it was collected. 

This put the credit manager in 
a very dangerous position. He had 
his choice between resigning or 
working out of his situation, so he 
chose the latter. He quietly ac- 
cepted the written guarantees of 
salesmen over his own veto of 
certain orders and let them go out. 
Later on, when collections on many 
of these orders proved very doubt- 
ful, he took a list of the amounts 
to the head of the company and 
said: “You will recall your deci- 
sion to permit salesmen to guaran- 
tee orders. No doubt that was a 
wise move and we have carried it 
out. But now we are confronted 
with over $5,000 in prospective 
losses. Just what, in a case of this 
kind, does a salesman’s guarantee 
mean?” 

It developed, of course, that the 
salesmen would not get any com- 
missions on orders not collected 
for, but that was a trivial loss 
compared to what the house must 
stand. The head of the company, 
who had regarded this matter in 
one light when the sales manager 
put it up to him, saw it in a dif- 
ferent light when he was faced 
with the prospective loss of some 
$5,000 of his own money. 

“What’s the answer?” he asked 
his credit man. 


The credit man replied: “I can 
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"tun is no percentage in 
hunting elephants with shot-guns—their hides 
are too thick and they are too busy with the work 
of the world. 


The “elephant” incomes of North America (some 
seventy-two odd thousand of incomes exceeding 
$25,000 a year) can be reached by the advertiser 
most effectively through the high-powered selec- 
tive circulation of THE BARRON GROUP— The 
‘all Street Journal, Boston News Bureau and 
Barron’s, The National Financial. Weekly. 


This group of financial publications is read by 
people of great wealth and wide financial interests 
to whom the daily news and records of Wall Street 
transactions are of vital importance. This is the 
real moneyed class—the people with the greatest 
buying power — which you can reach by a circu- 
lation without waste. 


A blanket rate covering all three papers of 
THE BARRON GROUP 


This rate will be quoted to advertisers or advertising agencies upon 
Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street t Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachve*ts 
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see the wisdom of permitting sales- 
men who know these buyers per- 
sonally to have something to say 
about shipping goods, but their 
guarantees must mean something. 
I'd suggest that we swallow these 
losses and make the best of the 
matter, but that from here on we 
advise salesmen that they must 
stand personally one-quarter of the 
loss on any of their guaranteed ac- 
counts which we fail to collect.” 

This seemed reasonable to the 
head of the house and notices to 
that effect went out. The sales 
manager was much less inclined 
to raise an issue with the $5,000 
loss facing the house. When the 
salesmen had digested the mean- 
ing of these notices, and had a 
personal explanation from the 
credit man to the effect that the 
house was willing to let them con- 
tinue guaranteeing accounts and 
would even absorb three-quarters 
of their losses due to their bad 
judgment, the whole thing de- 
veloped a different complexion. 
From there on, that credit man 
found his sales force even less in- 
clined to guarantee orders turned 
down than he himself might have 
been. It calls to mind a rather 
familiar statement to the effect that 
you can hit a salesman almost any 
place and soothe him with an 
apology—but you can’t hit him in 
his bonus or in his prerogatives 
and get away with it. 

On the one hand, you have the 
management and particularly: the 
cost accounting division protesting 
bitterly against taking on special 
jobs—against catering to excep- 
tions. On the other hand, you have 
the average salesman insisting that 
it must be done to “save” the cus- 
tomer. But when the salesman, 
along with the house, comes to 
realize that catering to the excep- 
tion loses him money, then one 
sees a steady falling off of the 
practice. 





Miss Helen McBee Joins I. 
Magnin & Company 


Miss Helen McBee, formerly secre- 
tary of the Seattle Advertising Club, 
has joined the advertising department 
of I. Magnin & Company at San Fran- 
cisco, 
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THOMAS RUSSELL 
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Good Copy 


Good copy can do 
more than just sell 
goods. 


It can sell ideas. 


And ideas can 
make this world a 
pleasanter and 
richer place in 
which to live. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 























How Many Others Hold This 
Opinion? 
A.rorFer Bros. Company 
Peoria, Itt., Auc. 27, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The August 23 issue of Printers’ 
INK came to my desk this morning and 
I have just finished =e the article 
“*Blushing, I Burst into Tears When 
John Handed Me the Soup-Spoon!’” 
by Ellis Parker Butler, with as much 
amusement as he evidently gets out of 
reading the type of advertisements he 
so aptly burlesques. 

Because this type of advertisement 
is generally pon “keyed” and usu- 
ally carries a coupon, and the advertiser 
obviously depends on the results of the 
advertising for new business, I am as- 
suming it must be productive. 

His criticism reminds me of the 


“howls of laughter” that went up dur- 


. Ge > r campaign conducted 
“| Talian in Phe California 
. BR. F mny he was promoting the 
Julian Petroleum Company. I do not 
believe a series of advertisements was 
ever more severely criticized than Mr. 
Julian’s. Nevertheless, it brought s 
ulators into his offices and money into 
the coffers of the new company at a 
rate that astounded those who criticized 
the advertising and angered the bankers. 

On pages 102 and 103, of this same 
issue of Printers’ Inx, is the adver- 
tisement of Blackett- Sample-Hummert, 
Inc., which, in less than two pages, 
contains more truth and inspiration for 
us, who are engaged in advertising, 
than the almost four pages used for 
Mr. Butler’s harangue. 

Ten years of writing, planning, sell- 
ing and directing advertising has con- 
vinced me that when the majority of 
those engaged in the work forget their 
“conferences,” “cumulative _ effect,” 
“dealer and consumer acceptance”? and 
the rest of the high sounding phrases 
that go to make up the “patter” of the 
—- “advertising man” and instead 
get it into their consciousness that, 
‘advertising is primarily a commercial 
force; with an ability to make money, 
its sole reason for existence,” the huge 
wastage in advertising will diminish 
almost to the vanishing point. 

When there is so much constructive 
work needed in advertising, it seems a 
shame for a man of Mr Butler’s ability 
and a publication with the standing of 
Printers’ InxK, to waste time and space 
on so much froth. I hope you and 
Mr. Butler, (if he sees it) will forgive 
this criticism of his “slap” at a form 
of advertising that does not appeal to 
him (or me). 

Cuas. W. P. Catranan, 
Advertising Manager. 





Ames Shovel and Tool Account 
to Boston Agency 


The Ames Shovel & Tool Company, 
North Easton, Mass., has placed its ad 
vertising account with the Barrett Smith 
Company, Boston advertising agency. 
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This Telegram Came 


from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat before our 
presses had finished their run on 
the August 15 issue. 
IT SAYS: ‘‘Please wire, our expense, 
designation of Dr. Gus W. Dyer, 
author of ‘The Church and Politics, 
in your issue August fifteenth. We de- 
sire to use a part of this article and f 
wish definitely to identify Dr. Dyer. 
J.J. McAuliffe, Managing Editor.” 
aa 

Every mail thereafter has brought congratuletory messages, requests 
to re sine this timely editorial. The Church and Politics,” written by 
Dr. Dyer, Editor-in-Chief of Southern Agriculturist, and for mats of the 
cartoon which accompanied it. Some pronounced it ** The Outstanding 
Editorial of the Year." 

All this is an instance—many times repeated in the course of the year 
—of the widespread influence of Southern Agriculturist. It is an influence 
which makes itself felt in its advertising columns, as well as on the 
editorial page. 

Readers of Printers’ Ink desiring copies of Dr. Dyer’s 
thought-stimulating editorial may have them on request. 


vous 





a ne cAgriculturist 


** The Giant of the South” 
NASHVILLE _B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher TENNESSEE 


Riddle & Young Company, Special Representative 
Chicago—New York—Kansas City—Des Moines—San Francisco 
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Repeats— 


Repeat orders, and not 
competition, is the life of 
trade. 


The first order of any 
product is more or less of 
an experiment. The second 
order is given because the 
first proved the worth of 
the product. Subsequent 
orders come in because the 
worthy product follows 
through. 


This is just as true of a 
national publication as of 
shaving cream or fancy 
cookies. The bulk of 
Fue Or advertisers have 
been selling their products 
through its pages success- 
fully and continuously for 
years. They present an 
unbroken line of renewals; 
they repeat their orders for 
Fuet Or space because 
Furr Or: enables them to 
get repeat orders for their 
products. 


Our Department of Re- 
search and Selling Helps 
will gladly tell you the 
whole story. Ask for - 
Fuel Oil’s Survey of the 
Market in the Oil 
Burner Industry. 


and Temperature Journal 
Devoted to Progress in the Use of Oil Fuels 
420 Madison Ave. 
New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
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How Can a 
Flower Bulb Name Be 
Protected ? 





- Tue Bucnen Company 
CxrIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We would like to know if you have 
published any articles on trade-marking 
or copyrighting or patenting of flower 
bulbs. We have in mind gladioli bulbs. 

The point we are wondering about is 
as follows: If a bulb is grown under 
a trade name, which is patented, does 
the purchaser have the right to grow 
new bulbs and sell them under the 
original trade name? 

We would appreciate very much to 
learn what you have along this line. 

Tue Bucnen Company. 


IRST, let this point be made 

clear: a trade-mark cannot be 
patented. It is registered as a 
trade-mark in the Trade-Mark 
Division of the United States Pat- 
ent Office, Washington, D. C. 

After investigating several 
sources on this subject we find 
there is no way in which the origi- 
nator of a new plant or bulb may 
protect his discovery. John 
Young, secretary of the Society 
of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists, says: 
“From the best information avail- 
able it would appear that when a 
grower sells any new plant or 
flower he may have individually 
raised, without regard to how it 
came about (that is to say, 
whether it was a cross or a 
break), the moment he sells he 
loses control of the stock so sold, 
and the purchaser can do anything 
he likes with it, even to cutting 
prices in half. 

“This seems to be most unjust, 
and there has been much agitation 
on the subject, but until the Gov- 
ernment steps in we fear the pres- 
ent conditions will endure.” 

While this is the status quo of 
the entire problem, Federal trade- 
mark registration may be obtained 
for a flower bulb trade-mark pro- 
vided the regular requirements are 
met. This registration will pro- 
tect the owner of a trade-mark to 
the extent of giving him the sole 
right to sell the specified flower 
bulbs under that mark. 

The W. Atlee Burpee Company 
has registered in the U. S. Patent 
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Christmas is Coming 


Forms are Closing 
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The Indiana Farmers Guide’’ 


R. O. EASTMAN, Inc. 


Advertising Dollars return greatest value 
in The Guide because ‘The Indiana Farmers 
Guide reaches half again as many homes as 
its closest competitor among weekly farm papers. And |) 
four times as many as are reached by any one maga- ||| 
zine. It is preferred by twice as many as any otherfarm || 
paper and ten times as many as any one magazine.” ||| 
































Statements like these from R. O. Eastman, Inc., indicate 
such a predominant position in reader interest and reader 
preference that you will want to have the entire story. 

Interested executives may see, by appointment, the entire 
survey of the reading habits "of Indiana farmers which 
was prepared by R. O. Eastman, Inc. Write for details. 


William G.Campbell, Publisher 
Tom L. Wheeler, Editor-in-Chief 


The Indiana Farmer’s Guide | 


Huntington, Indiana 


155,000 Copies Weekly | 


Represented by RIDDLE @& YOUNG Co.--- Chicago, New York, Kansas City 
Des Moines, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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Office the name “Gladflowers.” 
Advertising Manager Alfred Putz 
says: “If you went into a store to- 
day and purchased a cake of 
Fleischmann’s yeast, placed it in 
the proper culture medium for 
propagation, could you go ahead 
and sell the progeny as. Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast? Whatever answer 
you think correct in this case, 
should, in our opinion, be the an- 
swer to the question you have 
asked.” 

William A. Sperling, advertis- 
ing manager of the Stumpp & 
Walter Company, answers our 
reader’s question directly by re- 
ferring to gladioli bulbs. He re- 
plies: “Inasmuch as gladioli bulbs 
always reproduce themselves in 
the same fashion with another 
grower, as they would with the 
originator, there would be no need 
for the one who bought them 
from the original grower to offer 
these in connection with the origi- 
nal grower’s trade-mark, except in 
the case of similar names. For 
example, if there were two varie- 
ties in commerce named ‘Scarlet 
Wonder’ the grower of gladioli in 
order to inform the buyer that 
this name is also applied to an- 
other variety of a different color, 
he might give the introducer 
credit by using his name in con- 
nection with it. 

“At the present time we are dis- 
tributing narcissus bulbs for a 
large Southern plantation, which 
is marketing these bulbs under a 
regular trade-marked brand. The 
producer as well as_ ourselves 
would certainly proceed against 
any other grower who attempted 
to brand his bulbs in a similar 
manner, and we believe we could 
get the protection of the courts in 
this matter.” 

Robert Pyle, president of the 
Conard-Pyle Company, West 
Grove, Pa., thinks that this prob- 
lem of protecting the person who 
originates a new genus of fruits, 
flowers or vegetables is very im- 
portant to everyone interested in 
horticulture. Giving his views on 
the question, he says: “I cannot 
attempt to. answer comprehensively 
nor fully, nor satisfactorily this 
inquiry. There is, as you know, 
a certain protection in the right to 
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An. Announcement by 


The 
HOUSE of HUBBELL 


Incorporated 
Merchandising 


HUBBELL BUILDING, 648 HURON RD. 
CLEVELAND 


Advertising 


S. M. Masse, President of the 
S. M. Masse Company, adver- 
tising agency, joined the House 
of Hubbell, Inc., as a vice presi- 
dent and director, Aug. 20, 1928. 

The advertising clients of 
S. M. Masse and his associates 
are now served through the 
House of Hubbell, Inc. 

Other members of the S. M. 
Masse organization came I : 
Mr. Masse, including J. 
Wonders, Vice President, who 
becomes an Account Executive 
of the House of Hubbell, Inc. 
The Masse agency achieved sub- 
stantial growth and progress 
over a period of six years. 

The House of Hubbell, Inc., 
has a background of thirty-nine 
years of continuous existence, 
with ample financial and physi- 
cal resources. 

The addition of Mr. Masse 
and his associates, and the 
clients which have been served 
by them, strengthens and ex- 

ands the House of Hubbell, 
ic. and gives added experience 
and increased facilities for suc- 
cessfully serving the clients of 
the augmented organization. 


James Lestiz HusBeLy 
Vice President and General Manager 


Dy) 

















} Get out a book to picture | 
your house, your goods, 





CuRRIER & HARFORD-: LtpD 


Seletive Advertising 
460 W 34th St + New York + Longacre7856 
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Without 
Exaggeration 
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San 
Francisco 
Chronicle 
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use a trade-mark and when that 
trade-mark can be fastened to an 
article and the article sold, as ad- 
vertised, there is an advantage 
supposed to, and which usually 
does, ensue. You can trade-mark 
an oyster, you can ear-mark a pig 
and brand a steer, but when it 
comes to trade-marking a_ bulb, 
the difficulties encountered are 
such that, so far as I know, they 
have not been overcome, except by 
packing them in containers upon 
which. the mark may be printed, 
fastened or otherwise appear. 

“Tt seems to me, the only way 
by which a purchaser of a bulb 
would have the right to grow new 
bulbs and sell them under the 
original trade name would be upon 
agreement with the owner of the 
trade-mark. 

“The entire subject of patenting 
or trade-marking horticultural 
products is one in which the horti- 
cultural profession, trade or in- 
dustry is keenly interested, and if 


| some way could be found whereby 
| the man originating a new fruit, a 


new brand of wheat, or a new 
flower, could be protected and 
guaranteed his share of the profits 
arising from the sale of the same, 
there would be a stimulus to the 
industry in this country such as 
has never been known since 
Adam.” 

Bobbink & Atkins, nurserymen 
of Rutherford, N. J., inform us 
that originators of new plants are 
supposed to register these crea- 
tions with their own organizations 
and their organizations, in turn, 
register them with the Society of 
American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. If this is 
done it would not be ethical for 
other hybridizers or creators to 
use the names. 

S.. E. Beatty, president of the 
R. M. Kellogg Company, feels 
that any variety of plant, bulb or 
tree may be trade-marked under a 
trade-mark name which will. pro- 
tect the originator to a certain 
degree. “Other growers,” con- 


tinues Mr. Beatty, “could propa- 
gate from these trade-mark varie- 
ties and they could sell the plants, 
trees or bulbs, but they could not 
sell under the trade-mark name. 
“We have had some experience 
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A Billion Dollar Market 


To be exact the total value of the Poultry and Egg In- 
dustry aggregated over $1,415,000,000 in 1927. 


Poultry is the 12th major industry in the total value 
of products. 


This major market is available for auto, truck, furni- 
ture, radio, oil-burner, paint, bath room fixtures, cloth- 
ing, jewelry and other manufacturers advertising 
nationally through the American Poultry Journal. 


AMERICAN 


‘POULTRY: 
JOURNAL 


or ai ey-Vevemal S Mii, Fe] h 
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A strange 
booklet 


Fi booklet, “So 


You Are An Advertis- 
ing Man,” which we 
will send on request, 
does not make any 
strenuous bid for busi- 
ness. It merely gives 
some of our ideas 
about advertising and 
advertising agency ser- 
vice. 


You can ask for it 
without fear. We have 
no salesmen and no 
follow-up system. The 
booklet is merely an 
introduction. Those 
who like our ideas 
may become better ac- 
quainted if they wish. 
We are in no hurry 
about it. 


Charles Austin 


BATES 


Incorporated 
71 W. 44TH St., New Yorx 
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with trade-marks and trade names 
and while some unscrupulous con- 
cerns try to infringe, we find that 
our rights can be protected. There 
is no law as far as we know that 
will prevent anyone from growing 
and selling the trade-marked 
fruits and flowers, but they cannot 
sell under the trade-mark name.” 

The owner of a trade-mark has 
the sole right to use that trade- 
mark on his product, unless he has 
made an agreement to permit its 
use elsewhere. A purchaser of a 
trade-marked bulb who attempts 
to grow new bulbs and sell them 
under that name, should certainly 
be restrained from doing so. 


J. G. Lewis with “The 
Industrial Executive” 


James G. Lewis has been made busi- 
ness manager of The Industrial Execu- 
tive, New York. He was at one time 
assistant advertising manager of The 
J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, and, 
later, was with the former Thomas 
Cusack Company. 








“Theatre Magazine” 
Appointments 
L. D. Rofield has joined the adver- 
tising department of Theatre Magazine, 
New York. E. I. Van Slyke has been 
appointed Western advertising manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeed- 
ing N. C. Flanagin, resigned. 


Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Reports Net 
Profit 


The Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass., reports for the 
six months ended June 30, a net profit 
of $281,340, after charges and Federal 
taxes, against $343,619, for the first 
half of last year. 


Appoints Churchill-Hall 


The Standard Neckwear Company, 
Boston, has appointed Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising of Tydwell bow 
ties. Newspapers will be used. 


Leaves “Children, The Maga- 
zine for Parents” 


Madison P. Jeffery has a 
Eastern advertising manager of hildren, 
The Magazine for Parents, New York. 














Drake DeKay, recently in the adver- 
tising department of the New York 
Times, has joined the advertising staff 
of The American Mercury, of that city. 
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SELLING SPACE 








in magazines and trade papers 


has become a business in itself, 


separate and distinct from pub- 


lishing. 


The business of The H. M. Love 
Organization is to sell space, but 


in serving publishers, it goes far 


beyond representation. 


It creates ideas which result in 


advertising contracts. 


editorial suggestions which stim- 


ulate advertising coordination. 


It offers publishers the benefits 
of a vast experience in meeting 


widely diversified and complex 


publishing problems. 


To any publisher who is dissat- 


isfied with his present volume of 


advertising, we would strongly 


urge that we be given an oppor- 


tunity to show how we work and 


how we get results. 


THE H. M. LOVE ORGANIZATION 


Publication Development 


11 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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SALES STRATEGY 


that has contributed in the 
building of South America’s 
foremost line of transportation 
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Solution No. 5 
for the 
LaMPorT & HOt 

LINE 





MALL SPACE . . . in an uninterrupted stream over a score ot 
years. The soundest kind of an investment... when copy is 
written from the right angle. Far-seeing passenger traffic methods 
supported by advertising has doubled the passenger trade for the 
famous V-Fleet to South America as a Tourists’ Paradise. 
Sales Strategy may profitably take the form of unobtrusive, but 
invincible Small Space Advertising. 
Is your address on the mailing list of ‘The Right 


Angle’’? Mailings devoted to “‘ Strategy in Adver- 
tising’’ sent gratis to executives interested in sales. 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


INCORPORATED 
General Advertising Agents, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 
& Premier House, Southampton Row, London, England. 
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When Salesmen in 
Several Territories Work 
on a Single Order— 


(Continued from page 6) 
subsidiary of a concern which has 
its home office and purchasing 
power in another city or territory 
and who notifies sales department 
in writing that he is actually and 
actively working on the account 
and desires the assistance of the 
Todd branch office in the other 
city or territory; and as a result 
of this assistance, the Todd branch 
office in the home office city of the 
prospect concern obtains a signed 
order for a Todd machine, the 
salesman who reported the pros- 
pect to sales department will be 
entitled to 60 per cent of the sales- 
man’s commission when the ac- 
count is paid. And the salesman 
in the home office city of the 
prospect concern, who actually 
obtains the signed order and sends 
it in to Rochester as a territorial 
sale, will be entitled to 40 per cent 
of the salesman’s commission when 
the account is paid. This same 
rule will be applicable when two 
salesmen who are operating in dif- 
ferent, restricted sections of the 
same Todd branch office territory, 
work, in the same manner as de- 
scribed above, on a given sale.” 

The Chain Belt Company, ac- 
cording to A. R. Abelt, manager 
of chain sales, gives sales credits 
on quite a number of different 
points. Here they are: 

“(a) For working up the in- 
quiry and securing preliminary in- 
formation on which to start the 
estimate . . . 20 per cent. 

“(b) For securing additional 
detailed field information neces- 
sary to complete estimate . . 
per cent. It is quite possible a 
split may be made of this item as 
under certain conditions two or 
more branches may be required to 
assist and in this case Milwaukee 
will determine amounts. 

“(c) For submitting proposal 
and following up with purchasing 
department or factory . 20 per 
cent. Under certain conditions a 
split may be made here, depending 
on circumstances that governed the 
calls. 
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“(d) For securing the signed 
order... per cent. 

“(e) for servicing the job 
after installation except traveling 
screens ...20 per cent. This 
item is maximum amount that will 
be credited to the branch that will 
be required to call at plant where 
job is installed. However, where 
conditions warrant, this item will 
be split.” 

The Swartwout Company, man- 
ufacturer of ventilators and other 
products, has the following three- 
way split, according to L. P. Rus- 
son, sales manager of the venti- 
lator division: 

“Fifty per cent of the commis- 
sion goes to the agent or salesman 
who is successful in handling the 
material specified and in holding 
the specification. Twenty-five per 
cent goes to the agent in whose 
territory the order is placed, and 
25 per cent goes to the agent in 
whose territory the material is de- 
livered. In this way an agent 
may secure anywhere from 25 per 
cent to 100 per cent of the com- 
mission, depending upon whether 
it is going into his territory, or is 
only purchased {n same, or whether 
it is specified, purchased and de- 
livered in his territory. 

“By making a three-way split 
in commission we are able to get 
service: from an agent into whose 
territo-y the material is delivered, 
which we would otherwise be un- 
able to demand. By setting up 25 
per cent of the agent’s commis- 
sion for the agent where the order 
is placed, we are sure that the 
agent in that territory is going to 
watch the job closely to keep us 
informed of competitive bids. 

“It is not often that we have 
split commissions of this kind, but 
when instances of this kind arrive, 
it certainly is a relief to have a 
plan that is definitely understood 
by all concerned. For your own 
information, this plan has heen in 
use by us for over fifteen years, 
and we have yet to find a logical 
reason to change it. Our own 
direct offices are on a salary basis 
with a division of the profit to the 
men in the offices, but as we have 
something like seventy-five sales 
agents on a commission basis scat- 
tered around the country, you can 
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© get the Canadian 


market you must drive 
directly at Canadians. 
Overflow circulation helps 
but Canadians know you 
are serious about selling in 
Canada when you tell your 
story directly to them, in 
Canadian publications, 
uoting Canadian prices, 
iaccten where possible, 
and referring to Canadian 
dealers. 
CONSULT 


J.J. GIBBONS LIMITED 


Advertising in Canada 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
2152 Graybar Building 
Thos. L. Briggs, Mgr. for U. S. 
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STAN DARD 
Whas aakiite 
REGISTER 


Re ad Look 







This Service Gives 
the facts about National 
Advertising Accounts and 

Advertising Agencies 

Revised at Regular Intervals 


ACCURATE—EFFICIENT 
National Register Pub. Co. 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
Boston 
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readily see that we are bound to 
have split commission propositions 
quite frequently.” 

Among the concerns that give 
full credit in every case to the 
salesman in whose territory the 
order is placed, the Richards- 
Wilcox Manufacturing Company 


is an outstanding example. The 
plan, according to Milton D. 
Jones, secretary-treasurer, was 


adopted by vote of the salesmen at 
one of their conventions. Mr. 
Jones adds, however, that “there 
is some dissatisfaction among the 
salesmen on account of this rule, 
and we may have to make a 
change at our next salesmen’s 
meeting.” 

Finally, in the last group—that 
which treats each sale on its own 
respective merits—is a very inter- 
esting letter from Herbert E. 
Barth, division sales manager, 
American Blower Corporation. It 
reads: 

“We are represented nationally 
by approximately forty branch 
offices, and our entire sales per- 
sonnel is made up of graduate 
mechanical engineers. All of our 
men are in the direct employment 
of the company on a salary basis 
and in addition, they operate on a 
yearly contract which provides a 
commission on all sales beyond a 
certain minimum. In order to 
obtain the maximum efficiency 
and co-operation between branch 
offices, the question of credit di- 
vision on orders has our very 
careful attention. 

“As a matter of fact, we have 
one department at the home office 
which does nothing but divide the 
credit on orders according to the 
rules of the company. The credit 
division is not settled on a 50-50 
basis, nor on the merits of the 
sale, but according to a set of 
rules and a certain percentage is 
given for each of the following 
items : 


1. Territory 


. Estimate and quotation. 

3. Interesting customer. ; 
4. Engineering assistance and advice. 
5. Collection of accounts. 
6. Actual closing of order. 

7. Transmitting order. 


“The items outlined above are 
the major ones, but these are still 


in which the job is 
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THE FINAL PROOF OF 
READER INTEREST 


Direct results from an advertisement 
are the final proof that the publication 
used is read. The American Motorist 
makes sure by its editorial policy that 
each issue will be read from cover to cov- 
er. That is one of the reasons its circu- 
lation has gained 37.6% since January 
1, 1928. That is the assurance it can 
honestly give to advertisers that it pays 
to advertise in the American Motorist. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 

















Ernest N. Smith, Editor and Publisher 
John T. Gren, Business Manager 
C. G. Sinsabaugh, Advertising Manager 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE. AT 17TH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Just don’t fit 
in this 
organization! 


Came here with contract for year, 
but, after three months, find it is 
just not my type of agency. 

Have arranged to terminate my con- 
tract in a satisfactory way to all. 


Have had years of experience as 
Publisher and Agency Executive. 
Acted as Sales Manager of large 
Automobile factory, and after- 
wards Advertising Manager for 
one of the country’s largest man- 
ufacturing plants. 


Thorough understanding of Agency 
Management and detail. 


Would prefer locating on Pacific 
Coast, but no objection to discuss- 
ing any good opening where hard 
work, experience and ability to 
do a good job will be mutually 
profitable. 

Good habits, American born and 
middle age. Can furnish best of 
business and social reference. 


Address ‘‘Z,”’ Box 97, 
Printers’ Ink 























Promotion Man 
for 


National Magazine 


There is an opening 
the organization of a 
national magazine for an 
able promotion man. 
We want a man who 
has the ability to write 
and to carry through to 
completion promotion 
matter in the form of cir- 
culars and booklets, and 
who has the ability to 
prepare advertising copy 
for certain advertisers in 
this publication where 
special copy is desirable. 
All replies will be treated 
confidentially, and should 
give all details of experi- 
ence and ability. 
“W,” Box 95, Printers’ Ink 
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further subdivided. It would be 
a rather difficult matter for us to 
describe in detail to you exactly 
how an order is divided insofar 
as credit is concerned, and we 
hope that the foregoing general 
information will. be of some as- 
sistance to you. 

From these interesting and in- 
structive observations, most any 
firm with a similar problem should 
be able to work out an equitable 
and satisfactory method of award- 
ing salesmen’s credits. 


What the Chain Store Grocers 
Will Discuss at Memphis 


A discussion of the Federal Trade 
Commission investigation will feature the 
opening session of the eighth annual 
meeting of the National Cha'n Store 
Grocers’ Association of the United 
States, which will be held at the Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis,. Tenn., on October 
10, 11 and 12. The program for the 
convention includes the following: 

October 11, morning session: “The 
Chain Store and the Publ'c,” Godfrey 
M. Lebhar, editor Chain Store Age; a 
discussion of the establishment of a 
Bureau of Statistics to co-operate with 
the Federal Government on reliable re- 
search work to effect economies in the 
industry; a discussion by Edward Dale, 
vice-president, Safeway Stores, Inc., 
Los Angeles, on methods for national 
publicity, and creation of good-will by 
continuing the policy of “That the 
Public Be Informed.” T. E. Jamison, 
pres dent, Jamison Grocery Stores, Roa- 
noke, Va., will lead a discussion on the 
future of the chain store industry as 
affected by the independents and whole- 
sale distributors adjusting themselves to 
new conditions. 

Afternoon session: “Educational Ideas 
and Ideals,” H. H. Lestico, ed tor, 
Chain Store Manager; a discussion of 
the duty and obligation of the chain-store 
operator to the producer or manufac- 
turer to be led by . N. Haraway, 
general manager, Piggly Wiggly Grimes 
Company, Denver, Colo., and a dis- 
cussion of State legislation and its effect 
on possible Federal legislation; a dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of a national 
chain-store association to succeed the 
present Grocers’ Association. 

October 12, morni session: “Is a 
House Organ Worth hat It Costs?” 
F. C. Pockrandt, Fred W. Albrecht 
Grocery Company, Akron, Ohio, and 
“Operating Facts and Figures,” A. C. 
Jones, president, P'ggly ly Western 
States Company, Los Angeles. 





Start New Los Angeles Direct- 


Mail Business 
J. M. Dempf, recently with Jewett 
Associates, New York, and J. L. John- 
son, recently with the Phoenix ——— 
; ge have started a direct-mail letter 
shop at Los Angeles under the name 
of the Dempf-Johnson Company. 
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Ever since the present owner- 
ship obtained control of the 


YORK, PA., 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


in nineteen hundred fifteen, an 
exceptionally careful policy in 
regard to all advertising has been 
in force. 





Nothing that is in the least 
questionable is accepted. A tre- 
mendous reader confidence and 
pulling power have resulted. 


If anyone has any doubt we 
would suggest a modest try out. 


Covers all of rich 


York County, 
Pennsylvania 


completely and intensively. 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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sell 


Pittsburgh 


with 





Every 






GRAVURE 


N SUNDAY, September 30th, the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph will publish its 
first COLORGRAVURE Section! This 

section will consist of four pages of COLOR- 

GRAVURE supplemented with several pages 

of monotone. 








The Sun-Telegraph will be the only Pitts- 
burgh newspaper to offer COLORGRAVURE 
to its advertisers and readers, and is one of 
eight newspapers in the entire country publish- 
ing a COLORGRAVURE Section. 


Sell the great and prosperous Pittsburgh 
market through this new and remarkably ef- 
fective medium. Business is good in Pittsburgh 
—employment on an upward trend. COLOR- 
GRAVURE in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
read by more people than any other Pittsburgh 
newspaper, opens a new sales opportunity in 
this responsive market. 


Sunday 


THE PITTSEA UR 


SUN: ‘TELEGRAPH 


The Largest Circulation of Any Pittsburgh Newspaper! 
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Introducing a New 
Side Line by Tying Up 
with the Leader 





Curcaco TRIBUNE 
Curcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you furnish us with a list of 
articles which cover the subject of in- 
troducing a new side line as a feature 
n the advertising of the main product? 
Welch did this, I believe, by devoting 
in their grape juice advertising a corner 
to their jelly. Bird & Son ve done 
this more recently and I know you car- 
ried articles on both these manufac- 
turers’ experiences. 

W. J. Byrnes, 
Director of Research. 


Ve when is a product new? 
When it is born in the factory, 
when it first gets into distribution, 
when the first consumer or user 
takes possession. of it, or when it 
is first advertised? The answer to 
this question is very important 
when an advertiser is considering 
the problem of whether it would 
be advisable to introduce a side 
line product as a feature in the 
advertising of his main line prod- 
ucts or whether it would be better 
to advertise the new product all 
by itself. 

That is one angle of the ques- 
tion referred to in our correspon- 
dent’s letter. Another angle is the 
matter of consumer use. Obvi- 
ously, it would not be wise to ad- 
vertise, in one advertisement, two 
articles used in different fields, 
such as articles of general house- 
hold consumption, like Ivory Soap, 
Crisco, etc., and an article used 
only by automobile owners, like 
Ivo, a distilled radiator glycerine, 
also put out by Procter & Gamble. 

The Welch example is ex- 
tremely interesting from both of 
these angles, but chiefly on the 
score of newness. The Bird ex- 
ample is likewise interesting from 
both angles but chiefly on the 
score of consumer use. Both are 
vorth consideration. 

Welch’s Grapelade was de- 
veloped early in 1917 when the 
Welch Grape Juice business began 
to feel the effects of war-time re- 
strictions. The Government. took 
the company’s entire first year’s 
vutput, 1918, for the A. E. F. 
Grapelade made such a big hit 
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Newspaper Advertising 
Service 
has immediate opening for 


Visualizer-Artist 


Here is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man with creative 
ability, primarily an artist or 
art director, who can ‘“‘follow 
through”’ in the production of 
a couple of hundred timely 
illustrations, layouts and copy 
ideas which we syndicate to 
newspapers monthly. 


To obtain immediate con- 
sideration, give full details of 
your experience, salary desired 
and enclose several proofs of 
your work. 


Address “A,” Box 98, 
Printers’ Ink 

















Shocktrouper— 


— Who Enjoys the Soliciting 
Others Like to Avoid 


HOROUGHLY-TRAINED 

agency solicitor-executive of 

18 years’ aggressive experi- 

ence who enjoys matching 

merchandising wits with 
topside “impregnables” is open to 
association with fully recognized 
New York agency. 

An organization man who can 
individualize or blend with 
others; can conceive, plan, write 
and execute original merchandis- 
ing appeals that fit—a producer 
of seasoned contact ammunition. 
Past record will be shown. 

Understands strategy of ap- 
proach and value of subtle pres- 
sure when needed; has individu- 
ally secured and handled large 
accounts and can get others. Re- 
cently sold business, including 
all accounts, but now “warming” 
some large new ones in anticipa- 
tion of desirable connection. 

Average income $10,000 last ten 
years, but can triple this with com- 
plete organization. Wants draw- 
ing account of living-expense size 
credited against share of gross— 
no straight salary considered. Col- 

e man, Christian, married, 37. 
Address “Q,” Box 92, P. I 
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A Ripened Sales- 
Advertising 
Experience 

Available about September 15. 


Advertising Manager of a sound 
Chicago corporation, whose fifteen 
years’ experience ranges from sales- 
man, copy writer, account executive 
and advertising manager, seeks 
more fertile field. 

A broad-visioned merchandiser 
thoroughly familiar with every phase 
of advertising promotion — direct 
mail and publications — advertising 
management, agency practice and 
operation, problems of merchandis- 
ing, distribution and research. 

Sound judgment, straight think- 
ing, imagination and ability to 
handle men are some of his attri- 
butes. Present employers think 
enough of his ability to have placed 
him on their Executive Board. 

Would consider change to estab- 
lished manufacturer or agency of- 
fering greater opportunity—or con- 
nection with smaller concern having 
possibilities for development. Age 
39, married; Gentile. Present salary, 
$4,000 
“Burns,’’ 2306 N. Lawndale Ave., 

Chicago, Illinois 

















SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


This man has personality, tact, 
executive ability, qualifications to 
meet big men and handle men. 


As sales and advertising manager 
of a manufacturing concern in- 
creased sales 17% and costs of get- 
ting these sales were less than in 
the two previous years when sales 
were increased only 14% and 2%. 


Has ambition far beyond what he 
can ever hope to realize in his 
present work. 


If you need a man with these 
qualifications plus the determination 
to reach the top by hard, intelligent 
work, one that can take orders as 
well as give them, do your part to 
bring us together. 


College graduate. Age 29. 


In June received a Masters Degree 
of Business Administration special- ° 
izing in advertising and manage- 
ment problems, from efforts put 
forth evenings. 


American and single. 
Address “C,” Box 240, Printers’ Ink. 
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with the A. E. F. that Welch went 
into large-scale production in an- 
ticipation of an increased order 
for 1919. The Armistice left the 
company with a heavy stock of 
Grapelade on hand which it then 
had to try to sell to the United 
States consumer market. Had it 
known in advance that this was to 
happen, Welch salesmen would 
have started booking orders from 
jobbers during the summer of 
1918. As it was, a new glass pack- 
age was created to take the place 
of the original tin one, and Grape- 
lade got to market in a number 
of the larger centers of the coun- 
try by January, 1919. 

During the early part of 1919, 
consumer advertisements entirely 
devoted to Grapelade were run in 
newspapers in territories where 
distribution was being accom- 
plished. Later in the _ season, 
Grapelade was featured in corners 
of Grape Juice magazine pages, 
on account of incomplete national 
distribution. By midsummer, Grape- 
lade was selling nationally and 
stocks were exhausted. During 
1920, Grapelade was featured by 
itself in colored magazine pages 
and in large space in an extended 
list of newspapers. 

Three points stand out in the 
Grapelade experience: (1) Grape- 
lade was known to a section of 
the consumer market long before 
the product was advertised. (2) 
Advertising for Grapelade went 
simultaneously with distribution in 
selected territories. The reason, 
given by the company, for featur- 
ing Granelade in a subordinate 
way in Grape Juice magazine ad- 
vertisements was that distribution 
did not parallel circulation. (3) 
Grapelade’s success was built upon 
its own merit, assisted by the es- 
tablished success of Welch’s Grape 
Juice. (Whether a new product 
can be successfully marketed at 
all depends to some extent upon 
merit and opportunity, and to a 
large extent upon the renutation 
of the company in the field where 
the new product will be used. The 
quality and extent of a comnany’s 
past advertising is a big factor in 
helping to introduce a new prod- 
uct.) 

The circumstances were entirely 
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the Krench say. 
Words were Given 
us to conceal our 
thoughts, but the 
picture speaks.? 
It spreads with a 
thousand tongues 
if itis framed with 
in a scintillating, 
motivating idea. 
MARTIN ULLMAN 
STUDIOS INC? 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 
VANDERBILT 4563 


+ 
IDEA CREATORS 
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different in the case of Bird & 
Son. The roofing department of 
the Bird business began in 1885; 
the floor covering business in 1911. 
At first, floor coverings (the new 
department of the business) were 
advertised separately. Later, the 
company advertised both lines in 
the same advertisements. Bird’s 
Roofs are marketed through lum- 
ber dealers and hardware stores. 
Bird’s Rugs are marketed through 
department and _  housefurnishing 
stores. Bird & Son advertisements 
to the consumer are about equally 
divided between roofs and rugs 
and the cost of the advertising is 
divided equally between the floor 
covering and the roofing divisions 
of the company. In direct mail, in 
business-paper advertising, and in 
dealer helps and displays, each 
department, roofs and rugs, pur- 
sues divergent paths. 

Whether a new product, or a 
new side line, may be featured in 
a subordinate way in advertise- 
ments on the main product of a 
company depends, first, upon the 
distribution of the new product in 
the territory in which the adver- 
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tising appears; second, upon how 
much help the new product needs 
from the reputation of the estab- 
lished product; and, third, how 
closely related, from the stand- 
point of consumer use, the two 
products are. Grapelade and 
Grape Juice may be and are con- 
sumed by the same people. Bird's 
Roofs and Bird’s Rugs are build 
ing materials and housefurnish- 
ings, both purchased by the same 
groups of consumers, though dis- 
tributed through different retail 
channels. 

Articles on all phases of this 
subject have appeared in _ the 
Printers’ Ink Publications and a 
list of references is available to 
any who will write for it—[Ed 
Printers’ INK. 


Death of J. Grant Tanner 


J. Grant Tanner, traveling represen 
tative of Editor & Publisher and The 
Fourth Estate, New York, died recently 
at that city at the age of sixty. He 
had been a member of the staff of 
Editor & Publisher since 1918. Previ- 
ously he had been with the Toledo, 
Ohio, Times, the Rochester, N. Y., 
Times and the Bridgeport, Conn., Post- 
Telegram. 
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W anted—A Salesman of | 
Fine Printing 


The man who associates with us will be an advanced 
salesman with a rather comprehensive knowledge of 
good printing, paper and type. He will be able to meet 
—in fact will have a following among—buyers of good 
printing on a basis of complete understanding and co- 
operation in working out their problems. The New 
York City company interested in this man is of defi- 
nitely recognized standing—geared to produce fine 
printing—and seeking an association only with the 
permanent type of salesman. Address in detail and 


X Y Z, Box 234, Printers’ Ink 
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Unleash your 
Direct Mail} 


IRECT mail is shackled when programs are 
. settled in the arena of personal preferences 
1 or guesswork. 












Hit-or-miss methods . . . “let’s-get-something-out” 
tactics . . . sailing the sea of business without chart 
; or sounding . . . uncoordinated direct mail—simply 
swell the unnecessary tide of direct mail waste. 


It can be avoided. Authoritative counsel can be 
obtained from recognized specialists with complete 
facilities. Agencies and advertisers value our 
thorough analysis, sober judgment, satisfying logic 


and years of experience in planning and producing. 


Unleash your direct mail to do its real job! Con 
sult with us, without obligation. 


referred to. A copy is yours for the asking. 


COYNE & COMPANY. inc. 
Whiehalt ail ‘Adbertising 


gees 131 DUANE ST. 


a New Yor 


We have prepared a concise card summary 
of new postal information most frequently 
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How Far The agency space 
Will buyer and _ the 
manufacturer for 

It Go? whom he acts 
have a perfect right to expect from 
the publisher and his representative 
a complete knowledge of the audi- 
ence served by the publication and 
a willingness to co-operate to make 
its space most effective for the 
buyer. Valuable contributions to 
a manufacturer’s success have been 
and are continually being made by 
well-informed space salesmen who 
have made a detailed study of their 
markets, its coverage by their pub- 
lications and the buying habits of 
their readers. 

But some manufacturers are ex- 
pecting the publication to go too 
far. When the publisher is asked 
to take upon himself the functions 
which belong to an advertising 
agent, a jobbing house or a sales 
force, he is being asked to cut his 
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rates and to make a differential in 
price to certain customers at the 
expense of others. There comes a 
point when publishers are put into 
the position of buying advertising 
at a high price intead of selling it. 

After all, the publisher is man- 
ufacturing a commodity, the agate 
line, which he sells his advertisers, 
and which he must sell at a profit 
if he is to stay in business. When 
he is asked to have his representa 
tives sell shoes, breakfast food or 
what not, trim windows, conduct 
exhaustive and expensive market 
investigations, make complete lay- 
outs, do art and copy jobs, or any 
one of a number of other things 
which are the function of someone 
else, he is being asked to buy busi- 
ness, and at a prohibitive price. 

It is too bad that the legitimate 
co-operation and help, which pub- 
lishers have been giving to make 
their advertisers’ copy more effec 
tive, should be so abused by a mi- 
nority of advertisers that many 
publishers are securing this minor- 
ity of business at a cost which 
causes them to lose money. 

The viewpoint of a large number 
of advertisers toward extreme 
cases of publishers offering all 
sorts of free services outside their 
regular business was well summed 
up by Arthur H. Ogle, secretary- 
treasurer, Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., in a talk he de- 
livered to publishers. He said: 
“There is a considerable group of 
advertisers who use all they can 
get for nothing. That, I think, is 
as bad for them as it is uneconomic 
for you.” The publisher who gets 
out a periodical which has the con- 
fidence and respect of its readers 
and then confines his co-operation 
to legitimate efforts to make his 
market more profitable to the ad- 
vertiser, is doing all that the legiti- 
mate advertiser expects of him, 
this spokesman for national adver- 
tisers pointed out. 

The whole question of just how 
far a publisher may logically be 
asked to go in co-operating with 
advertisers should be thoroughl) 
discussed and decided upon. The 
present situation is one which i: 
giving concern to many publishers, 
advertisers and agency executive: 
alike. 
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Every buyer naturally wants to 
get as much value out of his space 
investment as the other fellow is 
getting. A few people who are 
abusing the desire on the part of 
publishers to co-operate are threat- 
ening to overturn the applecart. 





The Tea imports 
Teetering m0 the United 


States for the 
Tea Men year ending June 


30, 1928, fell off nearly 6,500,000 
pounds as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. This plainly indicates 
that people are not drinking as 
much tea as formerly. What is 
the tea industry going to do about 
it? Pay a press agent $12,000 to 
secure free reading notices in news- 
papers, “the total circulation to be 
not less than 18,000,000.” That 
ought to bring back the lost 6,500,- 
000 pounds! 

This is not the tea industry’s first 
consideration of the value of “ad- 
vertising.” Back in 1920, the Tea 
Association of the United States 
announced that it was planning a 
campaign of education, using paid 
advertising space, to extend over 
a period of five years and to cost 
somewhere between one and two 
million dollars. It was an ambi- 
tious program but nothing ever 
came of it. The tea industry could 
not agree on who was to pay for 
the advertising. There were too 
many separate interests to be 
brought together. 

Now, once more it is planned to 
convince those of us who drink 
coffee that tea is a better drink— 
this time by spending $12,000 for 
free publicity. The tea association 
is not officially backing this educa- 
tional effort. It is being sponsored 
by a group of Eastern tea packers 
who style themselves the “Tea 
Club.” 

The utter folly of attempting to 
increase the consumption of tea in 
the United States by sending press 
notices to newspapers, to be used 
by a few editors as space fillers 
along with the other “boiler- 
plate” is too obvious to need ex- 
planation to Printers’ INK readers. 

We do not suggest that this 
money be spent on advertising. It 
is not enough to secure any no- 
ticeable results for the entire in- 
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dustry. What should be done with 
this money, we believe, is to con- 
duct a campaign of education with- 
in the industry, explaining the need 
for and the value of an extensive 
educational campaign and to work 
out some method of assessment to 
raise the necessary funds. Twelve 
thousand dollars should be enough 
for this purpose, if spent wisely. 

The tea industry should be told 
why it needs to advertise. The 
files of Printers’ INK contain the 
experiences of associations and 
industries with co-operative adver- 
tising that should help materially 
in working out a “Tea for Fatigue” 
campaign—or whatever appeal is 
found to be best. 

Above all, the tea men should be 
told why they must not expect 
wonders; why the consumption of 
tea won't suddenly jump the day 
the campaign starts. Charles E. 
Atwood, chairman of the Tea As- 
sociation of the United States 
when it planned its campaign in 
1920, summed up what the tea men 
must understand when he said: 
“We are told that the success of 
advertising depends on keeping 
everlastingly at it. Therefore, we 
do not expect to accomplish won- 
ders over night. We think we had 
better look forward to a campaign 
of at least three years or even five 
years. If we do not want to go 
into it that fully we had better 
stay out of it altogether.” 

The association stayed out of it. 
Now some of its members think 
they are getting into it by spending 
$12,000 with a press agent. 

Is there a doctor in the house? 





The Vexing Fhdg ae 
. age of sales 
Appropriae ould be in- 
tion vested in adver- 
tising?” “Can you give us figures 
which will show what percentage 
of profits other advertisers in our 
industry are investing in adver- 
tising ?” 

Those two questions are hard 
perennials. A week seldom passes 
in which one or the other in some 
form is not asked us by a reader 
of Pr'nters’ Ink. They are par- 
ticularly prevalent at this time of 
year, when plans for next year 
are being made and advertisers 
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are settling down for the long pull 
of fall and winter. 

The answer to the first question 
is, of course, “It all depends.” It 
is just as easy for a tailor to an- 
swer the question “How large 
should a suit of clothes be?” as 
it is to tell what percentage of 
sales any given company should 
pay unless a thorough examina- 
tion is made of that company’s 
business. 

In an effort to reduce advertis- 
ing to a business of formulas and 
percentages, a regrettably large 
number of advertisers cherish the 
belief that an expert can set up a 
certain percentage figure which 
can be applied to determining the 
appropriation automatically re- 
gardless of the company or a com- 
pany’s problems. 

Printers’ Inx frequently has 
taken the opportunity of pointing 
out that advertising is a definite 
task, just as climbing a mountain 
or flying to the South Pole. In 
performing either of those feats 
of exploration the protagonists 
may very well study the work of 
men who have gone before but no 
experienced mountain climber or 
explorer will govern his orders 
for equipment solely by his prede- 
cessors. In the same way no 
advertiser should set up his per- 
centage figure solely on the basis 
of what other advertisers have 
spent. 

Since advertising is a definite 
task the advertiser should deter- 
mine how much will be necessary 
to accomplish the task and let 
that be his figure, regardless of 
what other advertisers are spend- 
ing. If the figure is too high to 
seem warranted by past or ex- 
pected profits he may prune the 
figure down with the idea of 
accomplishing as much as he can 
with the means at hand. 

It is quite excusable for an ad- 
vertiser to be interested in the 
percentage figures of other com- 
panies within an industry. He may 
feel that his 10 per cent is too 
high and have his fears confirmed 
when he discovers that the gen- 
eral figure in his industry is 5 
per cent or 3 per cent. However, 
even here he cannot always be 
sure that he is right. His only 
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basis for a sound comparison is 
with companies having the same 
sales problem and the same. pro- 
duction facilities. Even here the 
other companies may be perform- 
ing some special tasks that put 
their figures, for the moment at 
least, out of line. In fact, an ad- 
vertiser can be fured into spend- 
ing too much quite as easily as 
he may be trapped into spending 
too little. 

Certain definite axioms can be 
set down. It will cost a newcomer 
in an industry more for his ad- 
vertising than it will cost estab- 
lished companies. A new product 
will require more advertising 
pressure than an established prod- 
uct. It will cost more to advertise 
highly competitive products than 
those which have only a few com- 
petitors. Beyond these general 
statements it is difficult to go. 

At this time Printers’ INK can 
only reiterate what it has said so 
often before: A comparative study 
of percentage figures is likely to 
be far more dangerous than no 
study at all. We cannot ‘empha- 
size too strongly the importance 
of looking upon advertising as a 
job to be accomplished and of 
looking at the appropriation as 
the wherewithal to accomplish the 
job, regardless of what Smith, 
Jones and Brown are doing. That 
is the basis on which the adver- 
tising leaders of the United 
States have worked and it is the 
only sound practice for an adver- 
tiser to follow. 


Accounts for Muench 
Agency 

The Inland Glass Works, Inc., man- 
ufacturer of globes for lighting fixtures, 
the Speed Cleaner Mfg. Co., maker of 
“Speed” cleaning fluid, H. A. Fram- 
burg & Company, lighting fixtures, and 
the National Industries Company, win- 
dow cleaner manufacturer, all of Chi- 
cago, have appointed C. Wendel Muench 
& Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising accounts. 


New 


Joins Freshman Company 


Harry Fowler Sarson, until recently a 
member of the production department of 


Ruthrauff and Ryan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined the adver- 
tising department of the Chas. Freshman 
Company, Inc., Freshman radios, also of 
New York. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 
The Ansonia Clock Co. 
National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Advertising Club News 


St. Louis Club to Be Made 


Laboratory Unit 

The Advert'sing Club of St. Louis has 
been selected by the Bureau of Research 
and Education of the International Ad- 
vertising Association as a_ laboratory 
unit for several educational experiments 
in connection with advertising club 
activities. Among the educational plans 
submitted to the club for consideration 
are: 

1. Organization of discussion groups 
for members. 

2. Arranging for forum meetings for 
the discussion of advertising with spe- 
cial business and professional groups in 
the different communities, such as doc- 
ar merchants, bankers and accountants. 

. Arranging for similar forum meet- 
we for om discussion of advertising 
with consumers in various commun ties. 

4. Organization of conferences for the 
interchange of ideas about effective mer- 
chandising. 

5. Organization of advertising expos’- 
tions which will feature products which 
have been fully advertised, with data 
to show the benefits of the advertising 


to the consumers. 
. «+ = 


Chicago Typographers’ Golf 
Cup to J. W. MacNeil 


The Chicago Advertising Council’s 
third golf tournament of the season wag 
won last week by J. W. MacNeil, of 
the Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing 
Company, of that city. Turning in low 
gross for the day, and low net too, he 
won for himself a first leg on the new 
Ch'cago Typographers’ Cup. 

Other winners in the tournament were: 
J. D. Williams, low net in Class A; 
Jean Horacek, of the Chicago Daily 
News, low net in Class B and R. G. 
Frick, of the Ben Pittsford Company, 
low net in Class C 

* * 


Los Angeles Club Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


A. C. Busnell has been appointed 
chairman of the program committee of 
the Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 
Committee appointments, as chairmen, 
also have been made as follows: Harry 
Day, attendance; Harold G. Ferguson, 
Better Business Bureau; John Jay Mess- 
ler. “Blue Pencil”; J. H. Tregoe, eduva- 
tional; C. M. C. Raymond, entertain- 
ment, "and Paul Armstrong, Past Presi- 
dent’s Council. - 


Direct Mail Governors to 
Select Convention City 


The board of governors of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Assoviation will meet 
at the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
on September 30, to consider invitations 
of c'ties desiring to hold the 1929 con- 
vention. This year’s convention will be 
held at Philadelphia on October 17, 18 
and 19. 
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R. L. Yonker, President, 
Detroit Club 


Ralph L. Yonker, advertising mana- 
ger of the J. L. Hudson Company and 
a former vice- 
president of the 
Adcraft Club of 
Detroit, was 
elected president of 
the club at a re- 
cent meeting of 
the board of di- 
rectors. He suc- 
ceeds Clinton F. 
Berry, resigned. 

hen re-elected 
at the last annual 
meeting, Mr. 
Berry, who was 
general chairman 
of convention of 
the International 
Advertising Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, 
stated that he 

RALPH L. YONKER would only con- 

tinue in office un- 
til the responsibilities of the Detroit 
club as host to the convention had 
been discharged. 

At its recent meeting the board accepted 
the resignation of Charles W. Brooke, 
of Brooke, Smith & French, who has 
given a = share of his time to club 
activities ith the heavy work of the 
club finished, and an increasing demand 
on his time by his business, he felt that 
he should be permitted to leave the 
board before the fall program was under- 
taken. 

H. J. C. Henderson, director of sales 
and advertising of the Fisher Body Cor- 
poration, attended the meeting which 
was his first as a director of the club. 

The following standin comm ttee 
chairmen were appointed a President 
Yonker: Membership, Daniel B. Jacobs; 
civic relations, Clinton F. Berry; pub- 
licity, Verne Burnett; convent’ ons, 
George Robson; industrial expansion, 
Karl S. Betts; finance and constitution, 


Gordon W. Kingsbury; social. Frank 
W. Atherton; rogram, William R. 
Ewald, and ucation, Walter K. 
Towers. 

® 2s 


D. Hofheimer to Direct 


Poor Richard Banquet 
Sylvan D. Hofheimer has been ap- 
— director for 1929 of the annual 
anquet of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia which is held on Frank- 
lin’s birthday in January. Karl Bloom- 
ingdale will be in charge of the en- 
tertainment features. 
* * * 


Cleveland Advertising School 
Starts Tenth Year 


The Cleveland Advertising School, 
conducted by the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club, will start its tenth year on 
September 19. Charles W. ears is 
dean of the school, which will have an 
enrollment of 125 students. 
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New York Club to be Host to 
I. A. A. Governors 


Acknowledgments from members of 
the board of governors of the Inter- 

itional. Advertising Association indi- 
ate that practically all seventeen mem- 
ers of the board, elected under the 
ew organization plan, will attend its 
rst meeting which is to be held at 
New York on September 13 and 14. 

The board will take under consider- 
tion a program outlining the activities 
f the association and its Bureau of 
Research and Educat:on. Another major 

natter will be the selection of a con- 
vention city for the 1929 convention, 

vith Minneapolis, Berlin and Miami as 
ntending c-.ties. 

The governors will meet on the first 
day at the Hotel Belmont. On _ the 
second day the meeting will be held 
at the Advertising Club of New York 
which also will act as host at a lunch- 
eon. At this luncheon addresses will 


be made by Charles C. Younggreen, 
president of the association; Walter 
A. Strong, publisher of the Chicago 


laily News; Mrs. Ogden Reid, adver- 
tising manager of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president, Guaranty Trust Company. 
In addition to these speakers, the 
board includes the following members 
who are expected to be in attendance: 
R. D. Stewart, president, Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago; D. F. Kelly, presi- 
dent, The Fair Company, hicago; 
Kerwin H. Fulton, president, General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, New 
York; John C. Martin, urtis-Martin 
Publications, New York; John Benson, 
president, American Association of 
\dvertising Agencies; J. H. Bragdon, 
president, Teatile World; and 

Don Francisco, vice-president, Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Los Angeles; 
Go arn, managing director, Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, C.icazgo; Samuel 


R. McKelvie, publisher, Tae Nebraska 
Farmer; Clinton F. Berry, vice-presi- 
dent, Union Trust Company, Detroit; 
Patrick F. O’Keefe, head of a Boston 
gency; ; W. Frank ‘McC lure, vice-presi- 

, Albert Frank & Compiny, Chicago, 
a H. R. Swartz, president, R. Hoe 


& Company, New York. 


New Accounts for Jules 
P. Storm 


The advertising accounts of Alfred 
Dunhill of London, Inc., Dunhill pipe 
requisites, and the J. W. Wupperman 
Angostura Bitters Agency, Inc., both of 
New York, are now beng directed by 
Jules P. Storm & Sons, Inc., New York 
lvertising agency. 





Leaves Intertype Corporation 


poe ye 6 for years 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Intertype Corporation, New York, 
has resigned. Walter Radcliffe, 
director of typography, in addition, has 
taken over Mr. Chidsey’s duties. 


Charles several 
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Florida Citrus Exchange Plans 
Local Campaigns 


Three cents out of the fifteen cents 
retained by the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, Tampa, on each box of prod- 
ucts to cover the expenses for the 
comi year will be uséd for advertis- 
ing. en cents will be used for oper- 
ating expenses, one cent for the con- 
tingent fund and one cent for capital 
for the Growers’ mn and Guaranty 
Company. The board of directors of 
the Exchange will use 2 per cent of 
the money available for advertising in 
co-operation with the | units and 
the sub-exchanges in conducting local 
advertising campaigns. The local ad- 
vertising will be developed largely 
along lines su ed by each local as- 
sociation and will have for its purpose 
the maintenance of membership morale 
and the addition of prospective mem- 
bers. In the case of one associatiwn, 
plans have been very largely worked 
out and include space in its local 
weekly, running from eight to ten 
months, or during the organization and 
shipping season. 


New Account for Sterling 
Advertising Service 


J. F. Jelenko & Company, New York, 
manufacturers and refiners of dental 
golds, have appointed the Sterling Ad- 
vertising Service, New York, to direct 
their advertising account. American 
—) foreign business papers are being 
u 


Donald K. Anderson with 
“Chicagoan” 

Donald K. Anderson has joined the 
advertising staff of the Chicagoan, pub- 
lished by the Quigley Publishi Pa 
pany, Chicago. e was formerly with 
the Earl Uhl Company, commercial art 
of that city. 


T. N. Thompson to Join 
Buehler Printing Company 


T. N. Thompson, for seven years 
with the Western Reserve Press, Cleve- 
land, has joined the Buehler Printing 
Company, of that city as sales manager. 


Evaluate W. C. Sproul Estate 





An_ appraisal of the estate of the 
late William C. Sproul, — ernor 
of Pennsylvania, who pub- 


lisher of the Chester, Pa,’ Times, a 
uates the estate at $1, 720,000 Mr. 
Sproul left no will. 





Radio Condenser Account to 
Dauchy Agency 

The Dubilier Condenser Corporation 

New York, manufacturer of radio and 

industrial condensers, has ee its ad- 

vertising account with he Dauchy 

Company, New York advertising agency. 








The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


A FEW days ago the School- 
master, who ordinarily wears 
his hats and shoes until they fall 
to pieces before he remembers to 
buy new ones, received a card from 
the shop at which he bought his 
last pair of brogues. The plan be- 
hind this card as well as the 
friendly reception it gained make 
it of interest to manufacturers who 
want to show their dealers how to 
increase sales through effective use 
of mailing lists composed of old 
customers. 

In the left-hand corner was a 
widely known national trade-mark 
in the form of a small blue shield 
with gold letters, “The Nettleton 
Shoe.” In the right-hand corner 
was printed “Date Sold” with 
“Jan. 27th” written in by hand. 
Then followed: 

“Name—Schoolmaster; Address 
—185 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C.; 
Style—O69; Size 8%; Width—D; 
Am’t.—$12.60; Salesman—Ruten- 
berg; How sold—sale.” 

Beneath these statistics was 
printed: 

“You recently purchased a pair 
of Nettleton Shoes. When a man 
wears Nettletons once we like to 
feel that he wears them always. 

“If they are not satisfactory in 
every way, we would like to know 
it. If they are satisfactory, we'd 
like to know that, too. 

“This card is the record of your 
size and last—you may reorder by 
phone or mail.” 

The Schoolmaster felt that here 
at last was shoe buying made easy 
for the man who puts off the or- 
deal of parting with his old pair. 
The card, coming six months after 
the original purchase, recalled to 
mind the store and the occasion, 
brought up a picture of long satis- 
faction and present need, and then 
made the re-order a simple act of 
telephoning the salesman the size 
and style facts that already were 
registered for the Schoolmaster 
(who always forgets what size of 
anything he wears) on the card or 
of mailing the card itself to the 
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salesman with no further expendi- 
ture of time or effort. 

If more manufacturers helped 
their dealers to follow up cus- 
tomers as do the Nettleton stores, 
the Schoolmaster certainly would 
avail himself of such re-order con- 
venience and would do a good dea! 
of his personal shopping at greatly 
reduced purchase cost in time to 
himself and reduced selling cost in 
time and money to the dealer and 
manufacturer who seek his repeat 
business. 

* * 

“Take me up in an airplane, 

take me up to the sky,” thus ran 
the refrain of a song which was 
popular not so long ago as to be 
forgotten by all members of the 
Class. Few singers of that song, 
wagers the Schoolmaster, ever had 
any more serious comprehension 
of what it implied than is possible 
with the jingles of most popular 
tunes. Had their singing requests 
been offered fulfillment, every peep 
would have been scared out of 
them. 
_ Today, however, acceptances of 
invitations would swamp a hos- 
pitable aviator. The Schoolmaster is 
certain of this because of his ex- 
perience at the Ford Airport, 
where he had to wait his turn 
while several hundred delegates 
to the advertising clubs’ convention 
took a spin in the air. 

A current double-page magazine 
spread is further evidence of the 
acceptance which the public is ex- 
tending to air travel. The adver 
tiser, Mono-Aircraft, Inc., makes 
as serious and as attractive a 
bid ‘to prospects as do other ad- 
vertisers for automobiles or motor 
boats. 

The Schoolmaster is sadly short 
of aeronautical knowledge and he 
felt that he was behind the times 
when he read about the ease of 
control in operating a Monocoupe 
and the luxury of possessing onc 
of these sporty roadsters of the 
air. He would not be surprised 
if several members of the Class 
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GULF REFINING CO. 


‘*On Sale”’ 


here 


HE force of your national advertis- 
ing concentrated on your local 
dealer outlets . . . the weak link of 
your advertising-sales chain made strong 
old dealers re-enthused and new 

ones readily interested 


W hat would it mean to your dealer and 
to your own sales to have your trade 
name and trademark displayed, continu- 
ously by day and night, over dealers’ 
doors? 


No other form of dealer-advertiser tie-up 
offers such extensive and permanent bene- 
fits for so modest an outlay. Write us 
to “send an outline of the Flexlume plan 
for effective and economical dealer co- 
operation.” FLEXLUME CORPORA- 
TION, 1057 Military Road, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


FLEXLUME 


ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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Who Needs 
a SOUTHERN 
REPRESENTATIVE? 


An advertising and merchandising 
man now holding an executive posi- 
tion with a large advertising agency 
wishes to represent a first- class 
company in the South. 


He is young, yet thoroughly sea- 
soned. nows newspapers and 
outdoor advertising plants through 
and through. An account executive 
and copy writer with varied experi- 
ence in merchandising and market 
analysis. Personal acquaintances on 
newspapers in six southern states. 


A southerner with an understanding 
of southern people acquired by over 
twenty-five years’ residence in the 
South. A man with ability to inter- 
pret northern policies and methods 
in the rich southern territory, who 
wants to return to the South. 


Is this the man you need? A re- 
view of his record should decide. 
For a personal interview 


WRITE OR WIRE 


“B,” Box 99, Printers’ Ink 














An Opportunity 
for a 
Printing Salesman 
who is really an 
Advertising MAN 


Somewhere there is a Printing 
iw >> who feels he belongs 


This man must have an estab- 
lished clientele of customers 
who 7 his agg oe 
ar’ ut now persona 
> are being based on 
the sale of printing—not cre- 
ative advertising. 
To this man, one of New York’s 
largest Direct Advertising 
Agencies offers the opportun- 
ity to come into their organi- 
zation as an account executive 
—and the fae « of earning a 
five figured income. 
We seek a man who is tired 
of selling as ee and a 





We are not Printers —but r 

ee ay “the ‘Direct 
g in 

Advertising field. 

KRAMER ASSOCIATES, Inc. 

Graybar Bidg., New York City 

Phone: Lexington 7165 
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write him that they have been 
getting information as to the trade- 
in value of their family cars pre- 
paratory to joining the ranks of 
private airplane owners. 


“Maybe it won’t go so tig as it 
looks to me now,” said Ed Sum- 
mers, of Summers Hardware 
Store, to the Schoolmaster. “but we 
think we'll give it a run just after 
the neighborhood folks get back 
from their Labor Day trips.” And 
why not? For Ed's plan is in time 
with the quick and happy tempo 
of the day. 

He has a plan to pick the best 
looking woman in town who ac- 
tually does her own washing. 
“She washes half the day and 
dances half the night,” is the slo- 
gan of the machine Ed sells, and 
the colored poster of the woman 
in her evening gown takes up most 
of his side window. Big business 
discovered bathing beauty at At- 
lantic City with the aid of three 
governors who meet the Beauty 
Special each year. Then a dozen 
or more industries crowned vari- 
ous queens. The hosiery people 
staged a beauty contest in New 
York and after measuring 800 
pairs of ankles in forty-two cities 
as a preliminary, selected the win- 
ning pair in the big parade of the 
nineteen survivors. That pair of 
ankles serves for a year as the 
standard for the makers of stock- 
ings. 

So who can blame Ed if he 
tries to cash in on the idea and 
the time of the annual Beauty 
Show? When manufacturers de- 
cide to glorify the American girl 
to sell more sport sedans, wall- 
paper and garden furniture, who 
can blame the retailer who tries 
to emulate their big idea at retail? 
But somehow the Schoolmaster 
worries a bit about Ed’s plan. He 
has a sneaking suspicion that the 
husbands of the local ladies who 
do their own washing a-en’t going 
to be so pleased to see their wives 
posing in Ed’s store window in low 
cut evening gowns. 

* 


Of course everybody knows that 
the Schoolmaster is a tiresome old 
fussbudget who spends his waking 
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Insuring packages 


ls more convenient 


ORTH AMERICA 
Parcel Post Insur- 
ance solves the problem 
of how to insure pack- 
ages conveniently and 
economically. Coupons 
from a North America 
Coupon Book insure au- 
tomatically and promise 
prompt adjustment in 
the event of claim. 






























Ask any North America 
Agent about this de- 
pendable and efficient 
insurance—or send the 
attached coupon for full 
information. 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
“The Oldest Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-96 
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An 
UNUSUAL 


Opportunity 


..for a man to connect 
with the sales organiza- 
tion of a well known 
typographic and print- 
ing concern in New 
YorksAn up-to-date 
plant running day and 
night, now doing busi- 
ness with the most dis- 
criminating agencies = 
This should be interest- 
ing for one acquainted 
with Agency Production 
Managersa Write for 
interview. All replies 
are strictly confidential. 





BOX 21 * PRINTERS’ INK 

















MAIL ORDER 


Sales Executive 
Old established manu- 
facturer wants a com- 
petent specialty mail 
order Sales Manager. 
Have sold over a mil- 
lion units already to 
American Farmers. He 
should know specialty 
merchandising, follow- 





up system, direct mail- 


advertising and sales 
correspondence. Good 
earnings and a perma- 
nent connection for a 
man who can take 
charge of a complete 
mail order operation. 
Address “D.,” Box 241, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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hours pawing over advertisements 
and pouncing with glee of the type 
commonly known as fiendish, upon 
the tiniest and most inoffensive 
of slips. 

However, he does think it pays 
to point out occasional examples 
of what happens to somebody’s 
cherished advertisement idea, when 
the directions given either to the 
artist or the copy writer lack 
something of giving the full pur- 
port, circumstances, setting and 
objective of that same idea, For 
example : 

The advertising manager called 
the artist on the phone. “We need 
a drawing right away for that 
page in ‘Horse Power Age,” he 
said. “I’m thinking of talking 
about rising power costs. Let's 
see—better do me one of those 
pictures showing a graph on a 
chart pinned to the wall, with two 
men looking at it, one showing 
it to the other. Can you let me 
have it tomorrow?” 

So the artist got busy. He knew 
all about charts and graphs and 
rising curves. Rising curves mean 
success—prosperity—fame. So he 
drew a curve that went up like 
an airplane and he showed one 
man indicating the curve to an- 
other with an expression that 
showed plainly that he—the shower 
—knew he was pretty good, but 
was too modest to say so; and 
the other man regarding it with 
an expression such as Al Smith 
might wear on being told that Sec- 
retary Mellon had repudiated Mr. 
Hoover because of his attitude on 
Boulder Dam. 

He sent the drawing to the ad- 
vertising manager; the advertis- 
ing manager gave it one hurried 
glance and sent it along to pro- 
duction; and in due course it ap- 
peared over a headline saying, 
“When Power Costs Go Up—” 

The Schoolmaster can only 
timidly venture to remark that if 
chief engineers stand with their 
hands in their pockets, and com- 
placently gratified smiles on their 
faces, looking at charts which 
show that their power costs have 
increased 100 per cent in four 
years, and 700 per cent in eight 
years—if any chief engineer could 
take one look at such a chart 
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Eager for Your 
Travel Message 


Thousands of school teachers will soon begin to 
plan their summer vacations. A three-months vaca- 
tion trip must often be planned as long as nine months 
in advance. Teachers are right now eager for and 
receptive to your message about resorts, tours, rail- 
roads and steamship lines. 


Advertise your travel facilities to these teachers 
during the next few months—the returns will amaze 
you. Teachers spend more for travel than any other 
class in the country. 


The State Teachers Association group of 36 
state magazines gives you a guaranteed coverage 
of over 375,000 in the 36 major states. It co 
operates with travel advertisers, through its Travel 
Department, by assisting them to immediately get 
in touch with prospective travelers. Write for 
new travel prospectus. 


SERVICE RUREAU 
Or STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS. INC. 


103 Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Ill. t 














0A Real Opportunity 


for a Real Salesman of 
Direct A dvertising 


E organization—a well balanced, forward looking, intel- 
ligently and p: ively directed New York City print- 
ing organization of well established name and reputation; 
with department for research, analysis, plans, copy, and art. 


@, The product —direct advertising, intelligently planned 
from the point of view of the advertiser’s needs. 


@, The man—must be of a calibre. to fit the above organ- 
ization and product. In his contacts he will convince largely 

by his knowledge of marketing and advertising. We are in- 
terested neither in the transient nor in the man who values. 
mere permanence above income. We want the man who 
assures his permanence by making his income approximate 

his ambition. An interview will be arranged on receipt of a 
letter of full information. The letter will be considered en- 
tirely private. 


A Real man secured a real position from this ‘6 ity” 
ad vertisement in Printers’ Ink, a year ago. Its 
re 


s‘Opportuni' 
peat’ means there is one more such position. Box 233, Printers’ Ink 
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$50. a Month 


Will be the total cost of send- 
ing a first-class house organ 
to 250 selected customers and 
prospects. 

Write for Sample 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 































does copy 
mean copying? 
Here is one copy writer whose 
work says that to him it 
doesn’t. His copy is original 
and telling, but always firmly 
rooted in sound merchandis- 
ing principles. His back- 
ground is extensive, and he is 
now connected with one of 
the leading agencies in New 
York. He is 30 years old, 
married, and available on 
short notice. Salary to start 
$125 per week. Address “E.,” 
Box 242, Printers’ Ink. 








The Business sournal of Golf 
We are justly proud of the universal 
returns our advertisers get whch alse 
aceounts for the fact A, 
vert ser starts he sticks. 

236 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Invent ons developed. Patents secured in 
all countries. Call or send me a sketeh 
ef your invention. Satisfactory terms. 


FREE ae advice, l'terature, 


ZH POLACHEK ‘“frooxey 4 










































1234 BROADWAY = CONSULTING 
w YORK ENGINEER 
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without turning three back somer- 
saults and pulling out all the hair 
he had left—this is a funny world. 

And if an advertiser doesn’t 
care any more about making his 
company look slightly silly, than 
to put into an advertisement ad- 
dressed mainly to chief engineers, 
a picture showing anybody, even 
an office-boy, daring to smile hap- 
pily at a chart showing that power 
costs have gone up and are still 
going—he is a funny advertiser. 


* * * 


A retail agency for General 
Electric refrigerators has worked 
out a plan that extracts a bit of 
the frigidity from cold canvassing. 
N. K. O’Valle, a Harrisburg, Pa., 
agent, is doing an excellent job 
of selling, according to Electrical 
Merchandising, solely through the 
use of an outside sales force. But 
while almost all of the leads are 
secured by cold canvass, the sales- 
men do not depend on _ cold 
canvassing methods to produce 
business. 

That may sound a bit paradoxi- 
cal but this is what is done. When 
the outside sales force was hired, 
the men were sent out to cover 
the residential section of Harris- 
burg for refrigerator prospects. 
In this manner about 1.000 names 
were obtained. These leads were 
filed at the office according to the 
dates at which repeat calls were 
advisable. 


VAILABLE 


as Advertising Mgr. 
or Asst. Acct. Exec. 


Clear, convincing writer of copy, 
competent in layout and typog- 
raphy, is available for connection 
where his ability, 6 years’ experi- 
ence and a constructive mind can 
be put to profitable use. 
Experience has been with two 
manufacturers, as assistant and as 
advertising manager. Has worked 
on business paper advertisements 
and direct mail. Has edited house 
organ. Has bought art work, en- 
gravings, printing. 
University man, 29; married. 
“M,” Box 225, Printers’ Ink 
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Cold canvass is still relied upon 
to produce leads and the new names 
are put on file with the old but 
the list remains about the same 
size—1,000 prospects. Before start- 
ing out in the morning, each sales- 
man receives between five and 
eight prospect cards to follow up 
that day and it is only after he 
has made these calls that he is 
permitted to canvass for new pros- 
pects. 

In other words, the salesmen are 
kept busy with leads and devote 
just enough time to cold canvas- 
sing to keep the prospect file at 
a certain size. 

An adaptation bf this system 
might put a little warmth into 
cold canvassing for some other 
sales force. 


K. W. Partin with Rough 
Notes Company 


K. W. Partin has joined The Insur- 
ance Advertising Service, a department 
of The Rough Notes Company, Indian- 
apolis. He formerly was advertising 
manager of the Imperial Life Insurance 
Company, Asheville, N. C. 


R. E. Alexander Joins John 
S. King Agency 
R. Edwin Alexander has joined the 
copy staff of The John S. King Com- 
pany, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency. He was formerly with L. M. 
Berry & Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


If — 


any independent advert's'ng man can put us 
in touch with an eocasional priatng job or 
an account, we will be glad te pay him a 
regular commission. Direct-by-mail booklet 
and catalog work only, wanted. Our plant 
with complete fac‘lities and service depart- 
ment is conveniently located near Penn. 
Station. Address “J,"" Bex 223, Printers’ Ink. 











Experienced Executive 


Wishes to make new permanent connection. 
Experience covers commercial and magaz ne 
space selling; dire-tion correspondence and 
collections; mail promotion; sales management 
yn commerce al line and on magazine circula- 
tion, sales forces men and women. 
Knowledge of department store trade es- 
pecially valuable to line sel'ing to stores 
Experience adapta for sales and advertising 
management, advertisng agency account ex- 
utive or office Age 40 
Highest standard business and personal 
ferences including present 
Address “‘Y,” Box 96, Printers’ Ink 
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Young Copy Writer 
and Sales Manager— 


One of our clients located ‘n Texas 
wants an ambitious, young man to 
write mail order copy and letters and 
plan their advertisng. Their busi- 
ness is selling ‘“‘bred-up” seeds which 
they raise by scient fic breeding and 
— oe The company has devel- 
n the past 15 years from an 
idea to a thriving, prosperous bus'- 
— Farmers, merchants, bankers, 
buy these seeds, the superior 
Quality at which has been proved by 
numerous government experiment sta- 
ton tests and our client’s fast grow- 
ing list of satisfied customers. The 
man we are looking for is young, 
eager to get ahead, willing to 
wth the president of the company, 
possesses a knowledge of direst muil 
and mail order sel‘ing, has an 
understanding of the farm, farming 
and how the farmer thinks and has 
had enough bus ness experience to 
know that the advertising he prepares 
must and will pay out in dollars. 
This is a real business that you get 
enthus astic about. Location is a 
thriving, healthy college town, near 
a large city. Salary to start will be 
good, with the opportunities what 
you make them. Our 4-A agency w ll 
cooperate with you. Se!l vourself in 
your first letter—give your experi- 
ence, age, education and all details. 
Employes know about this ad. Ad- 
dress Nelson Chesman & Co., 
360, Tulsa, Okiahoma. 




















Merchandiser 
and Market 
Analyst 


An executive position is to 
be filled which calls for a 
man with such broad knowl- 
edge of sales and marketing 
as will enable him to make 
comprehensive surveys and 
lay out practical plans for 
increasing the distribution of 
a varied line of manufac- 
tured products. He must 
have the personality and ex- 
perience to make a good con- 
tact man. Experience with 
large advertising agencies 
would prove helpful. Give 
full details of business and 
personal history, including 
age, in first communication. 
Confidence observed. Ad- 
ome “G,” Box 243, PRINTERS’ 
NK. 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Commercial Artist can rent yo 4 
space in advertising agency. Gray’ 
Building, where part-time services ‘will 





Representatives Wanted to handle new 
non-electric luminous signs for truck-tops 
and store-fronts. Unusualcommissions. Ter- 
ritories open everywhere. Fireray Da-Nite 
Signs, 559 West 50th Street, New York. 








be employed. Phone for appointment. 
Lexington 9113 


If you are an poe advertising 
————— and feel yourself capable 
ving good, live representation to a 
readin ng paper in a field allied to construc- 
— write Box 945, Printers’ 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT of all kinds 

for the Printing and Publishing Plant at 

substantial savings in price. We spe- 

cialize in Cylinder and Magazine Presses. 

Send for the current issue of the all 

ITE iving a complete list. 
HOMAS w HALL COMPANY, Inc. 

Stamford, Conn. 


MAGAZINE EXECUTIVE 

of the highest type wanted by magazine 
publishing company occupying an exclu- 
sive and successful field. A competent 
man who can invest from $10,000 to 
$25,000 (additional capital required for 
business expansion) and assume large 
responsibilities will find this a highly 
desirable and permanent connection. Box 
955, Printers’ Ink. 


ON YOUR PRINTING 

Get my prices on any size job and any 
number of colors. My low overhead saves 
you money. uick service and work 
guaranteed. y advertising experience 
of 15 years is also at your service. 
Booklets, catalogs, folders, letters, etc., 
written. Ideas submitted without cost. 
Answer this advertisement and I will 
send you FREE a very useful novelty. 

R. G. VAN, DeLanp, Froripa 

Printing-A dvertising 
You Can “D-PEND” on Me 

















HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR — 
wanted by national woman’s magazine. 
Must have wide agency acquaintance in 
New York and Philadelphia. State ex- 
perience fully. Box 949, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WRITER—Forceful 
copy, knowled: layout an advantage. 
Experience with transportation accounts 
preferred. Wanted for medium-size New 
York agency. Write about yourself— 








age, experience, education and salary to 
Box 951, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—tThoroughly experienced _first- 
class advertising dgolicitor to represent in 
Eastern territory an old-established trade- 
paper—the leader in its field. Please give 
age, also in detail your experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted. Box 947, P. I 


Advertising agency requires young man 
to write copy and contact. Creative abil- 
ity, flair for writing, sense of merchan- 
dising and evious agency experience 
essential. at ae starting salary; good 
rig wd with small, growing agency. 

rite fully in confidence. Box 923, FP. I 


ILLUSTRATIVE PHOTOGRAPHER— 
Established dryplate_ studio needs an ex- 
ae operator. a Bo is permanent. 
ill give contract and good salary to 
right man. The man we secure must be 
working at this kind of work now, either 
in charge or as assistant. Give full par- 
ticulars about yourself in first letter. No. 
references will be checked until we com- 
municate with you. Box 931, P. I. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Good salesmen, to sell an agency service 
to. newspaper advertisers. Open and 
above board. No get-rich-quick or fly- 
by-night scheme, but permanent position 
with responsible, well-established agency. 
Strictly commission basis. No expense or 
drawing accounts. Commissions payable 
immediately after sale. Satisfactory terri- 
torial arrangements. Write Box 930, P. I. 


SOMEWHERE THERE’S A SALES- 
MAN able to sell my brains and ad- 
vertising skill to those who need "em. 
enty-seven years I’ve been preparing 
booklets, folders, letters, all commercial 
writing. Still at it, though nat to full 
capacity. Whole-hearted, intelligent sup 
port in lining up prospects, but wil! 
not pay advances nor drawi account 
Share fees only. Box 934, I. 


A Insurance Company in New York 
City—Mature-minded man around thirty, 
preferably college man, industrious, reli- 
-_ attractive personality, advertising 

agency experience, creative turn of mind, 

ie to write effectively and indicat: 
ideas in rou layout, some knowledg: 
engraving an caine effects, willing tc 
do field work part of time. “Real oppor 
tunity for right man. Evidence qualifi 
cations in letter and state salary- wanter 
to start. Box 932, Printers’ Ink. 
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CREATIVE-VISU ALIZER— Advertising 
Agency established twelve years in city 
of over half-million, within 400 miles of 
New York City, is seeking a creative- 
visualizer—a man who can take rough 
ideas or general suggestions and produce 
forceful roughs and high-grade finished lay- 
outs. Must understand anatomy, lettering, 
color, modern treatment and typography. 

The man we need must be a fast worker 
and a “comer.” If he can produce fin- 
ished art, his income opportunities im- 
prove accordingly. Address Box 953, P. I. 





SALES DISTRIBUTOR 
4 reliable corporation with a large na- 
tionally advertised line is extending its 
distributing facilities with entirely new 
additions. lesman or organization 
who qualifies as to character, and general 
responsibility, can increase their earnings 
and connect with a permanent position. 
Large list of prospects. We supply sales 
helps, leads, direct-by-mail advertising 
and give you general cooperation. Write 
for complete details, give age, experience 
ind other qualifications. e Fyr-Fyter 
Co., 1742 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Practical, capable woman of 28 with 
6 years’ experience as free-lance artist 
wants agency position as assistant to art 
director. Specialty feminine decorative 
work. Box 958, Printers’ Ink. 








I will organize and conduct a commer- 
ial research and market analysis bureau 
in New York or Washington for manu- 
facturer, trade association or agency. 
Address Box 948, Printers’ Ink. 





Assistant to Sales Manager—Broad 
in advertising and selling 





xperience 
itionally-used product; excellent corre- 
pondent; trained executive; moderate 
salary. Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 
YOUNG MAN—23—desires ition in 
an advertising agency or department. 


Possesses college education and almost 
3 years’ copy and layout experience. 
Box 935, Printers’ Ink. 





Adv. Assistant—Good copy writer. 
direct-mail, selling experience. Excellent 
rerchandising ideas. Resultful sales let- 
ters. Fine personality. Adaptable mind. 
University trained. Box 941, P. I. 





ARTIST—6 years’ agency and art ser- 

ce experience in lettering, layout, de- 
gn, type layout, production. Seeks new 
gency connection. At present employed. 
‘ew York City only. Box 944, P. I. 





Creative Artist—Capable doing high- 
‘lass layouts and finished work; seven 
ars’ agency and free-lance experience; 
sires connection with advertising 
rency on art service. Box 957, I. 








LETTERER 


\l letterer and designer seeks i- 
on, full or part time. 


Box 940, P. I. 
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EXPERIENCED SPACE SALESMAN 
with splendid selling record would like 
to represent trade or class publication in 
New York and New England territory. 
Box 937, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE with 
some business experience wishes be- 
ginner’s position with advertising agency 
or advertising department. New York 
City or Newark. Box 936, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND IDEA MAN—Two years’ 
ncy experience, two years’ sales work, 
niversity graduate; age 26. Prefer 
sition with agency. Now employed, 
~~ available soon. Will go anywhere. 
Box 950, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR—Fifteen years’ trade-paper ex- 
perience, tem as managing editor; now em- 
ployed at good salary; seeks broader field; 
interested as much in possibilities as sal- 
ary; married, family, industrious, no bad 
habits, Protestant. Address Box 946, P. I 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE—Practical 
man of wide experience and proven abil- 
ity. Good organizer. Knows printing and 
binding thoroughly, desires to make a 
suitable connection. No flaw in his 
record. Al reference. Box 959, P. I 


A FASHION WRITER 


of articles in leading magazines, trade 
publications and newspapers has spare 
time for free-lance advertising: ets, 
etc. Box 943, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICATION MAKE-UP MAN 
Qualified to take complete charge of 
publication and same to press on 
schedule. Knows production details, lay- 
out, type. Can furnish highest creden- 
tials as to ability. . Box 939, P. I. 


VISUALIZER — LAYOUT MAN 


Young, versatile, creator striking, clean- 
cut layouts of unusual display value and 
readability. Agency experience. Knows 
production, type, etc., x 938, P. I. 


Advertising Manager-Salesman—Wants 
job now. Thirty-three, married, Gentile, 
twelve years of heavy-going and ready 
for harder work. Nine years present 
work, Advertising Manager second paper 
in Southern City. Salary demands mod- 
erate. Box 956, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


Young,Seasoned, Versatile 


12 years’ experience on copy, layout, 
planning, merchandising, contact, selling. 
An asset to moderatesize Agency, 
partment Store, or any other Organiza- 
tion. Box 942, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 


seeks new connection as assistant to head 
of large corporation. Widely experienced 
in manufacturing, distribution, p 

and finance. Possesses right age (33), 
education and personality to be welded 
successfully into organization of high 
standing. Full record upon request. Ad- 
dress Box 952, Printers’ Ink. 
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Editing By Airplane 


Wednesday, August 15, The American 
Soybean Association in four division 
meets in four widely separated 
sections of Indiana. Four Prairie 
Farmer editors (Page, Keepers, 
Koenig, Stookey) on the ground of 
each meet. The cockpit of Prairie 
Farmer's plane occupied by Thomp- 
son, the staff photographer. 

First stop—Jenkin’s Farm, Wayne 


County, 10:15 A.M.—news notes, 
— camera exposures, and on to Ed- 
monson's Farm, Hendricks County, 
12:18 P.M.—Repeat to the McHarry 
Farm, Tippecanoe County, 2:45 P.M. 
—then to Fouts’ Farm, Carroll Coun- 
ty, 4:05 P.M. Dozens of pictures to 
be developed at LaFayette—on to 
Chica tories and pictures printed 
in Prairie Farmer a week earlier than 
any other printed report. 


This is an illustration of the up-to-the-minute editorial service Prairie Farmer 


renders to its readers. 


It is one secret of its bigh standing with farmers. 


The service Prairie Farmer renders to advertisers is fundamentally sound because 
true publication service to advertisers is based on high-grade service to readers. 


>> PRAIRIE FARMER -Chiceso 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


Member of: rome *- Farm Paper Unit for gillinois and Indiana. 


See advertisement page 
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Vein of the world’s largest volume of advertising, the 
Chicago Tribune is also a buyer of advertising to promote 
the sale of its product. 

The Business Survey of the Tribune has been producing 
this advertising for many years, and the management has 
from time to time expressed a moderate degree of satis- 
faction. But an occasional whisper intrudes: 

“Joe X. over at the XYZ agency says Tribune copy is 



























blatant—egregiously so” .......... “Tribune copy is 
crammed with dry facts and it’s oh, offensively thumpy” 
oo ones and so on... 


It is a goofy campaign, indeed, that draws neither 
critical fire nor an occasional whoop of approval. 

We thought it might be a pious thing to ask the brothers 
to tell us what they think of our advertising. 

We’re offering a modest boon of $500 in order to arouse 
the competitive spirit and provoke a quantity of letters. * 

Reactions will probably fall into 2 groups—from those 
who like our stuff and from those who don’t. The Tribune 
will pay $250 each for the best letter from each group. 

Anyone outside the Tribune family is eligible. Letters 
may be long or short. October Ist, 1928, is the deadline. 
The names of the winners will be announced on November 
1st. No letters will be published without permission. Please 
address all letters to the Business Survey, Tribune Square, 
Chicago. 


*($500 isn’t enough, oughta make 
it at least $1000. Well, if they won’t 
come in for $500 they won’t come in 
for $1000,” and so on and on and on) 
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